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THE HARTFORD PLAN. 
A NOVEL method of selecting judges for its coming 
show has been adopted by the Hartford Kennel Club. 
The bench show committee have written to probable exhibi- 
tors, asking them to indicate their preferences for judges in 
the different classes, and stating that the judge receiving the 
greatest number of votes will be appointed. 

This plan is entirely new, and it is wholly bad. It is 
wrong in principle. It is unjust to exhibitors, to judges, and 
to the Hartford Kennel Club. There is nothing to recom- 
mend it, 

The wrong to the exhibitors lies in the fact that it gives 
each one an equal voice in the choice of the judge. That 
this should be a wrong may at first seem paradoxical, but 
that it is so will readily appear. The vote of a young fellow 
who owns his first dog, and who is receiving primary in- 
struction in canine matters, should not count for as much as 
that of an experienced breeder, who owns a large kennel of 
the finest and best dogs. And yet the number of these old 
breeders is so small that their selection, which is reasonably 
certain to be intelligent, may be outweighed by the voices of 
a number of unintelligent, however well-meaning, voters. 
Thus unfit judges may be selected, whose decisions will 
work great harm. 

The wrong to the judges is serious. It makes the position 
one for which votes are to be sought, and there are, no 
doubt, some people so anxious for the suppositious glory of 
this position that they will forget their dignity and canvas 
for votes among their friends. Moreover, every inexperi- 
enced exhibitor who has voted for the judge selected, will 
feel a sort of proprietory interest in him, and unless he re- 
ceives what he imagines to be his just dues will forever after 
be very bitter against him. 

But it is the Hartford Kennel Club which must suffer 
most severely. The attempt to please everybody will result, 
as such attempts always do, in pleasing no one. They will 
receive the hearty curses of all the disappointed exhibitors. 
A bench show committce should know enough about dogs 
and dog matters to be able to inake their selection of judges 
re the aid of exhjbjtors. The number of good judges 
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in America is not so large that help is required to pick out 
the hest ones. 

The motives of the Hartford K. C. are of the best, we are 
sure, but we can see that if they carry out their plan as they 
have begun, they will meet a storm of insinuations of wrong 
doing, which will certainly be very unpleasant. After the 
show it will be easy for those who are dissatisfled to say 
that the votes werc manipulated in favor of this or that 
judge, that pressure was brought to bear on weak-kneed ex- 
hibitors to make them change their votes, that the Hartford 
K. C. had not the knowledge or the independence to select 
and appoint good judges, and that therefore they called 
for votes; thus, while as a matter of fact they appointed 
whom they chose, yet they put the responsibility for the 
choice of men apparently on the exhibitors. These and such 
things as these are sure to be said, and though none of them 
be true, will not make it any pleasanter for the Hartford 
K. C. when they are said. 

In all matters connected with dog shows, the interests of 
exhibitors are of the first importance. On the exhibitor the 
success of shows and so the improvement in form of our 
dogs depends. If they are not satisfied, if the judges are not 
men on whom they can depend, if they lose confidence in 
the management, they will not exhibit. It is eminently 
proper that they, or some of them, should be consulted on 
the appointment of the judges. There is a great difference, 
however, between consulting prominent and intelligent 
breeders and opening a poll at which the unintelligent public 
can vote. 

The Hartford plan ought to be abandoned. 


THE ADIRONDACK DEER. 


} oe game law bills were introduced at Albany last 

Tuesday; one in the Senate by Mr. Parker, and the 
other in the Assembly by Mr. Barnes. Mr. Parker’s bill 
prohibits jack-hunting deer; whether it allows hounding or 
not we have not been informed. Mr. Barnes’s bill allows 
hounding deer and provides a penalty of $100 for jack- 
hunting them. 

The proposal to forbid the jacking of deer is in itself most 
excellent. Jacking is an abominable practice. It ought to 
be abolished in foto. All right-minded sportsmen would 
rejoice to see a law to that effect. 

But while we have the fullest and heartiest sympathy with 
the proposal to forbid the jacking of deer in the Adirondacks, 
we understand perfectly the real motive of Mr. Barnes in 
introducing his bill. It is simply to restore hounding to its 
old place. It is the final step in the well-planned scheme of 
the Adirondack water butchers to harp on the evils of jack- 
ing, to concentrate public attention on that one practice, and 
to so magnify it that the other and actually greater evil of 
hounding may be lost sight of. So long as the Adirondack 
guides and soi-disant sportsmen were permitted lawfully to 
slaughter deer by the hound and by the jack, no voice was 
raised against. jacking. But just as soon as their favorite 
cruel and destructive method of hounding was put an end 
to, they raised a great cry in chorus about the atrociousness 
of jack-shooting. The present agitation against night-hunt- 
ing is not undertaken for the purpose of protecting the deer, 
the aim is to put the hound back. 

Every resident of New York who is interested in the right 
preservation of the game of the North Woods, should under- 
stand the true meaning of this Assembly bill, and each one 
should use such influence as he can bring to bear on the 
representative of his district at Albany to thwart the scheme 
of the hounders. 

Let jacking be forbidden; by all means abolish it if pos- 
sible—but not at the expense of the present just and sensible 
law against the use of dogs. 


A DEER LAW PETITION. 

N another page will be found a form of petition to the 
New York Legislature. It is a request to let a good 
law remain intact. The petition concerns not only sports- 
men, but all residents of the State. The interests of the in- 
dividual deer hunter are merged in the broader interests of 
the community. The two are identical. For them both 
the deer of the Adirondacks should be given reasonable pro- 
tection. This means that the hounds must not be put on 

their trail to drive them into the water to be butchered. 

The form of petition may be cut out and pasted on a blank 
for signatures. It should then be sent to Albany. 

What is done at once is done with double the effect of 
tardy action. Prompt attention must be given to this mat- 
ter. The deer hounding politicians are pledging members to 
vote on their side. The Legislature should be advised at 
once of the true feeling of the public on the subject, 
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THE SvusquEHANNA DopeE. — The Pennsylvania fish 
wardens, who were appointed to enforce the laws relating 
fishing with nets in the Juniata and Susquehanna rivers, 
have faithfully performed their duties—to their own pockets, 
Their method of letting the fish go to the pot so long as 
money went into their own pockets was exposed in a New 
Bloomfield criminal court the other day. In the course of 
the trial of a man who was accused of unlawful fishing, the 
charge being brought by Fish Warden Josiah R. Dunbar, 
the Court was amazed at the production of several receipts 
for $5 each, bearing the signature of the fish warden, which 
gave the holders the privilege of constructing fish baskets, 
etc., in the streams in question. It is alleged that similar 
receipts to the amount of hundreds of dollars are held by 
fishermen, and that the law is violated daily during the 
fishing season, During the last session of the Legislature 
Representative Sponsler, of Perry, boldly asserted that 
officers having in charge the enforcement of the fish laws 
were using their power, not for the protection of the fish in 
the streams, but for blackmailing purposes. 


Days witH THE Devi FisH.—The interesting accounts 
of recent adventures with the devil fish, published in our 
columns, are supplemented in the present issue by a charm- 
ing reminiscence of a day’s sport long ago. The devil fish 
is by no means extinct, but the pursuit of it for pleasure may 
be classed among the amusements of the past. In the 
palmy days “‘before the war,” when the famous Sea Islands 
were the resort of a summer population intent on pleasure, 
the vampire of the ocean was recognized as a legitimate 
object of pursuit, and many were the exciting adventures of 
those who engaged in the exhilarating pastime of barpoon- 
ing the monster. How the sport has been perforce abandoned 
because of the disappearance of the prey, has already been 
told. The devil fish is no longer to be found in its old 
Atlantic coast haunts; but it appears to be fairly abundant 
in the Gulf of Mexico; and as the Gulf coast of Florida in 
the winter time attracts sportsmen, as did the Sea Islands in 
old times, it is possible that the sport of devil fishing may be 
revived. 


JACKING AND Hounpine.— Which of the two is the more 
destructive of Adirondack deer? Here is one consideration 
which is a sufficient answer to,that question. The men who 
are crying out for permission to hound deer are one class of 
city sportsmen and one class of Adirondack guides. Each of 
these classes are greedy and improvident; that is to say, they 
want all the deer they can possibly kill and kill now. They 
are, therefore, in favor of whatever method will bring 
them the greatest immediate booty. lf jacking would do 
this, they would cry out for permission to jack. If hound- 
ing would do it, they would cry out for permission to hound, 
As a matter of fact, they do ask for hounding. 


Tue MicHicgAN SPORTSMEN’S ASSOCIATION will meet, at 
Kalamazoo February 9. The Secretary is Mr. Mark Norris, 
Grand Rapids. Michigan needs a game warden system. 
The Legislature of that State is short-sighted in its treatment 
of the game interests. Petty parsimony is sacrificing the 
deer to the hide and venison dealers. The Association has 
tried repeatedly to secure an appropriation to pay for the 
services of a competent warden, but in every endeavor it 
has been blocked by the stupidity and penny-wise foolish- 
ness of the Legislature. 


Fiorwwa Lanps.—We have received several letters from 
Florida correspondents in response to our recent remarks on 
the sand swindles of that State, the writers urging that no 
wholesale denunciation of Florida should be made. We 
know that. Florida has tens, of thousands of fruitful acres. 
But that is no special reason why the paper town lot 
swindlers should rob the gullible portion of the public. 
Good land will always find a ready market. Florida cannot 
be injured by an exposure of the robbers who deal in worth- 


less sand. 


Tut WEATHER AND .THE Brrps.—Additional reports 
from the South and West show that a very large number of 
birds perished in the late cold weather. A correspondent 
writing from Jewell county, Kan., relates that the market- 
hunters had a bonanza when the cold wave came and killed 
the birds; one man went out in the morning and soon returned 
having two corn sacks filled with the frozen game. A press 
dispatch from Staunton, Va., reports that thousands of birds 
were frozen in that vicinity. 


JECKYL IsLanD, Georgia, is to be converted into 9 winter 
resort for sportsmen, 
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ten feet below the surface as the boat moves along. We 
found, however, that on a gright day like this the fish 
readily came to the surface for the bait, which being three 
or four inches long and perfectly white, was easily visible 
in this clear water. I fished with my rod, but had taken 
the precaution to remove my trout line from the reel, and 
had replaced it by a somewhat heavier cotton line, for in 
trying the trout line the night before, after coming in from 
the fishing, I had discovered that it was somewhat rotten 
and weak, and I feared to trust it with these monsters of the 
deep. For, though we had as yet seen no very large ones, 
yet they do grow to a great size. The previous autumn 
Appekunny had caught one in a whitefish net, which 
weighed thirty-five pounds, and there isa tradition of one 
caught years ago by a trapper which was so large that when 
its captor ran a stick through its gills to carry it over his 
shoulder, its taildragged on the ground as he walked to 
camp. For such fish one would need salmon tackle at 
least. 

For nearly a mile we rowed slowly along. The scene was 
fairly brilliant. Under the cloudless sky and the bright sun 
the clear waters of the lake played and sparkled, the foliage 
of the hillsides took on its brightest hues of green and 
gold; the ragged mountain tops, though so distant, showed 
each ravine and seam in their gray sides, and their mantles 
of snow threw back the sun’s rays like silver. It was so 
lovely and peaceful a scene that one felt like dreaming over 
it; and yet the air was so fresh and bracing, so full of tonic 
and vigor, the boat danced about so lightly, and the waves 
leaped and splashed so merrily about us, that one could not 
dream. Just as he would bé falling into a pleasant reverie 
the crest of a wave would strike the boat, and its cold spray, 
dashing in his face, would at once bring him back to the 
present. 

We had rowed perhaps a mile when King, who was in 
the stern of the boat, gave a.wild wave of the arm which 
held his trollingline. It tightened for a moment, and a 
heavy swirl appeared inthe water fifty feet in our wake, 
and then the line suddenly yielded, and came in without 
resistance. A few seconds later my rod bent, and I struck 
the fish so hard that Appekunny gave a cry of caution: 
“Look out, or you'll smash your rod.” But I had un- 
limited confidence, born of past experience, in the tough 
bamboo, and I wanted to set the hook fast. Ididso. The 
fish did not at first make off as they usually do, but re- 
mained for a few seconds nearly in the same place, while he 
shook himself so furiously that I feared he would throw the 
steel out of his jaws. Then he made one or two short, fierce 
rushes, ‘and once broke wate7, but after that seemed to give 
up the fight. Slowly I brought him to the surface at the 
boat’s stern, and just as the gaff was put into him, we could 
see why he had yielded so easily. In his shaking, when 
first struck, he had wound the line several times about his 
head, and his gills were fast bound down, so that it was 
impossible for him to breathe. He was a small fish, only 
weighing four pounds, but from his stomach we took a 
couple of young whitefish five or six inches long, with 
which we replaced our baits of fish belly. And always 
after that we looked for these fry in the lake trout that we 
caught, and invariably found one or more. They are the 
most taking bait for these fish that we discovered. The 
number of these whitefish destroyed must be something al- 
most incredible. The lake trout are extremely abundant 
and voracious, and in a day each one must capture at least 
three or four young whitefish. What the total destruction 
is it would be impossible to compute. 

We had gone but a little further,when Dick King struck a 
good fish and hauled him in hand over hand, in true blue- 
fisherman styie, until he swung him into the boat and 
slapped him down on its floor. Then he took another in the 
same way, and then I had a strike, which gave me twenty- 
two minutes of very exciting sport, which my companions 
enjoyed as much as I, if the excited way in which they 
talked and danced about was any indication of their feelings. 
Four times the splendid fish darted off for the middle of the 
lake with an energy that was truly alarming, and four times, 
by giving him the butt when the line was so nearly gone 
that I could see the spool through the strands, I checked him 
and very gradually brought him back; a fifth time I tried to 
do this, but he would not stop, and when tip and butt had 
almost met, and I felt that a pound more would break the 
rod, I sullenly lowered the tip, deciding that it was better to 
let him carry away the line than to break the only rod I had. 
As I did so I found that he had stopped, himself exhausted 
by the struggle. The fight was along and bitter one. Often 
I would get him within sight of the boat, but it was very 
difficult to bring him within reach. When nearly tired out 
he would sulk on the bottom, and nothing that I could do 
would start him to moving again. After a while the strong 
tension of the bending rod would slowly raise him from his 
secure depths, but when I tried to bring him to gaff, his rest 
would enable him to start off with renewed energy. At 
length, however, he came to the surface of the water, though 
still back up, and with his sullen, vicious eye glaring fero- 
ciously, as if he meditated fresh stratagems; but before he 
could put them in practice, King had the gaff in him and he 
was triumphantly lifted over the side. He weighed just a 
trifle under seven pounds. 


All the morning we fished with varying fortunes. The trout 
seemed to favor particular localities, and we would row over 


one of these, poting as we passed along the points op the 


west side of the lake, the Goat Mountain, so called because 
there are goats on its western slope, rises like a wall, and 
toward its southern end carries a great mass of bluish white 
which looks like a tremendous glacier. We had gazed but 
a little while when the rain clouds again lowered and shut 
out all the view, and we hastened toward camp. Arrived 
there, we found Yellowfish steaming before the great fire, 
but no red quarters of sheep hung from the trees. He had 
been no more successful than ourselves. He had seen noth- 
ing, not even a fresh track, and told us what we already 
knew pretty well, that there was no game in the neighbor- 
hood. We all agreed that as yet it must be back in the 
hills. 

We were all uncomfortable enough as we stood about the 
fire with our damp clothing clinging to us, and gnawed at 
our unsatisfactory meal of scorched fish and soggy bread, 
and while we were eating, Yellowfish, after a prefatory 
speech in which he invoked bitter curses on all our heads for 
starting out so poorly provided, proposed to return at once 
and spend the night at the Kootenay camp, which, we had 
been told, was to be moved up that day to the Inlet flat. I 
was about to veto the proposition at once, when Appekunny 
spoke up and supported it. There is nothing that I dislike 
more than giving up anything which I have attempted to 
perform, but after thinking the matter over, it seemed to me 
rather selfish to keep the men out here in this wretchedly un- 
comfortable situation simply on my account. So, aftera 
little thought, I said ‘‘Go,” and we started. We rode rapidly, 
but did not find the Kootenay camp, and reached our own 
about 9 o’clock at night, cold, wet and hungry, having prob- 
ably ridden forty miles and walked nearly ten since we 
started. 

The next day was fair, though very windy, and Appe- 
kunny, Yellowfish and King went to the head of the lower 
lake, thetwo white men to bring down the boat and the hulf- 
breeds to lead back the horses. I remained in camp. 

About 4 o’clock I heard shouts, and walking down to the 
lake shore, saw the boat coming down before the wind at a 
great pace. In the bow stood Appekunny holding his out- 
spread coat, while King steered in the stern. When they 
reached the shore they handed out three fine lake trout, one 
of which weighed nine pounds. They had trolled most of 
the way coming down, and had had a number of strikes, but 
in most cases the fish had been lost. One or two very large 
ones, which they had brought almost up to the boat, had 
snapped the stout hooks off short. 

While dinner was being cooked the wind went down, and 
an hour before sunset we went out again on to the water. I 
took my trout rod, and as we rowed slowly up the lake in 
fifteen or twenty feet of water, trailed a piece of the white 
belly of a lake trout behind the boat. The bait was large, and 
the hook very small, and when I bad my first bite I struck 
too quickly and lost the bait. The nexttime I let the fish have 
it for a few seconds and then struck hard, and a moment 
later trembled for my tackle. The fish made a wild rush 
which caused the reel to fairly shriek, and I expected to 
have the line break, but he stopped before it was all off the 
spool, and going to the bottom sulked for a while. This 
gave us an opportunity to bring the boat nearly over him 
and enabled me to recover my line. Then afew pulls and 
twitches started him off again, and for a few moments he 
made lively work for us. Two or three times he headed 
straight for the boat, but on each occasion Appekunny, who 
was at the oars, managed to get out of his way so that he was 
led around the stern. At length the fish began to grow 
tired and to yield to the constant strain of the rod, and finally 
he was brought nearly to the surface of the water. But the 
end was not yet, and frightened at the boat he made other 
vigorous rushes which again obliged me to give him plenty 
of line. Finally, quite tired out, he was brought to the sur- 
face, the gaff was put into him, and I had the satisfaction of 
handling the largest fish that I had ever taken on this little 
rod. His weight was five and a half pounds. 

In an hour’s fishing I caught two more which weighed four 
and five pounds, and lost another which from the strength 
he displayed I imagined must be much larger than any we 
had seen. This fish after a few furious rushes sulked on the 
bottom, from which I could not start him, and devoted all his 
energies to sawing on the line, which he finally succeeded in 
cutting. 

These lake trout are thought to be the same asthe lake 
trout of the Adirondacks and the great lakes—Salmo namay. 
cush. I have never seen this species in the East, but Appe- 
kunny, who is familiar with them in the Adirondacks, 
assures me that they are identical. 

The following morning was again pleasant, though at 
times the wind blew down the lake with great violence, but 
the sport of the night before had somewhat whetted my 
ardor, and we were disposed to have a day with the lakers. 
About 10 o’clock, when the wind went down, we started 
out. Our camp was or the river, about two hundred yards 
below the lake, and in the face of wind and current it 
seemed easier to cordelle than to row the boat up the lake. 

So Appekunny got into the craft to keep her off the shore, 
and King and I took the long line over our shoulders and 
pulled on it stoutly, and in a short time we had rounded the 
point. Then all got aboard, and we pulled slowly up the 
west shore of the lake. 


The lake trout lie in deep water, and it is said that the 
best way to fish for them is by means of a troll with a half- 
pound sinker attached, so that the bajt will be. from six to 
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ade that night a fierce southerly gale shook the lodge, and 
in the morning it still blew hard. The waters of the lake 
were white with foam, and over them the skies hung dark 
and threatening. An Indian pack-saddle had been borrowed 
the night before from Back-in-Sight, and having put our 
blankets and the wagon sheet ina little pack on a spare 
horse, we set out soon after sunrise for the upper lake. We 
took a sack of bread and a little salt, and I told Yellowfish 
to tie a quarter of meat on the pack. We were going to a 
point where, according to my authorities, sheep were very 
plenty, but it has been my fortune more than once to travel 
for a day or two through a country where game was ex- 
tremely abundant, and yet have no fresh meat to eat, so I 
thought it well to take some provision of this kind with us. 

We crossed the river and turned up the lake, and before 
we passed the old camp I noticed that there was no meat on 
the pack, and on inquiry found that the Indian had forgot- 
ten to follow my directions about taking it. We had left a 
few drying fish on a scaffold near our former camp, and two 
or three of these we took with us. Before we reached the 
Inlet it had begun to rain furiously, and all the rest of the 
day this continued. Our progress up the lake on the west 
side was rapid, for the trail was in many places so good that 
we could gallop our horses. Now and then, however, we 
came to streams which spread out in marshy valleys of con- 
siderable width, over which grew a thick tangle of tough 
alders, and through these it was difficult work to force a 
passage. The pack occasionally gaveus trouble. The cinch 
which held the saddle in place was merely a strip of raw- 
hide a couple of inches wide, tied up by a stout leathern 
string, and with this primitive contrivance it was impossible 
to put the saddle on so that it would stay. Moreover the 
lash rope had no cinch to it at all, and we could not draw it 
tight without galling the horse’s belly. The packing was 
left to Yellowfish, who tied up the bundle Indian fashion, 
swung it over the saddle, and then drew the ropes as tight 
as was. possible. We were continually stopping to tighten 
them, but, as it happened, the only time that the pack fell 
off was when we were crossing one of those wide marshy 
valleys among the dense alders. I was riding behind, but 
could not get to the pack horse in time to keep the load from 
falling into the water, and so our blankets got wet. 

The ridge which runs down from the mountain to the lake 
was reached not long after noon. Here it was necessary to 
camp, for there is no grass for the horses for several miles 
beyond, and indeed it is doubtful if horses can be taken 
much further up the lake along the side of the precipitous 
Goat Mountain, which stands next south of Singleshot. We 
had nothing to eat except our half dried fish and some damp 
bread, and so as soon as the horses had been turned out, a 
fire started, and a shelter built to keep the driving rain from 
our bedding, we started out to hunt. Yellowfish took the 
south end of Singleshot Mountain and Appekuuny and I the 
north end of the Goat Mountain. The rain poured down 
with great violence as we started out to climb the mountains. 
Not very far from the lake’s edge we waded the swollen 
stream, which pours down through the cajion between the 
two mountains, and there striking a deeply-worn trail, fol- 
lowed it up the ridge and on to the bench. It is steep, rocky 
and narrow, practicable for horses, but one would rather do 
it on foot and lead his animal than ride it. Having reached 
the top of the benck, we worked our way carefully along 
over the ledges, which were piled one on top of another 
until we had gained the forest above. We saw nothing, 
however, to indicate the recent presence of any game. There 
were no fresh tracks, and all the sign was that of last winter. 
Still higher we climbed up on to the mountain, skirting the 
deep but narrow cafion whose vertical walls dropped off 
sheer for nearly 1,000 feet, but work as carefully as we 
might, we saw no game nor any signsof game. At one 
point where we emerged from the timber, we could look 
across on to Singleshot, and there a moving object caught 
our eyes. It was a long way off and at first one of us took 
it for a sheep, but a short inspection showed that it was our 
companion moving along up near the reefs in his quest for 
game. 

Three or four hours of this extremely moist and unsuc- 
cessful hunting convinced us that, here at least, it was useless 
to hope to get our supper, and we turned back toward camp. 

Down on the first bench above the lake we paused fora 
while to look about us. Toward the foot of the lake was a 
veil of driving rain which hid all beyond, but where we 
were, for a moment the rain had ceased to fall. We could 
look across the lake and see the sombre gray wall that rose 
far above us and ended in a snow wreath, and could discern 
at its foot a curious level platform of rock, partly covered 
with pines and partly under water, about which there seemed 
to run a wall of rock separating it from waters of the lake 
which appeared to flow in and out through a narrow chan- 
nel close to the shore on its southern side. Up the lake the 
dim shadows of half a dozen stupendous mountains eould 
be felt rather than seen, and here and there above the water 
rose little islets, some of them bearing a few trees. Still fur- 
ther up the valley, as the mist for a moment cleared away, 
we could see that the lake again narrowed, and two slender 
tongues of Jand ran out, one from either side, and overlap- 
ping, seemed to end this lake, cutting it off from another 
beyond. This appearance has given rise to the statement, 
unfounded, that there are three $f. Mary’s Lakes, On the 
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shore, opposite which we caught our fish, and, when ten or 
fifteen minutes had elapsed without a strike, we would turn 
and row back, often getting as many fish during our secoud 
passage as we had the first. 

So the day passed until the afternoon was well advanced, 
when the rising wiod drove us to the shore and into camp. 
A feature of thisday was the appearance on the lake of a 
great number of terns, apparently Sterna hirundo, They 
were seen busily fishing during the morning and evening, 
and hovered above the stern of our boat, evidently half 
inclined to make a plunge at the baits trailing in the water 
behind. Then toward midday they betook themselves to 
the gravelly points and bars which made out from the shores 
and sat there on the beach, plump, comfortable looking, and 
altogether.enviable. These brisk graceful sea swallows and 
the slow-winged gulls seemed to get along very pleasantly 
together, and fished and rested in company. 

Sometimes at night we would row along the shore, and it 
gave one an eerie, half-uncomfortable feeling to watch these 
white ghostly, indistinct forms as they seemed to rise out of 
the water, and then as we approached to see the spirits lightly 
take wing and for a moment flit about with faint, queru- 


Jous murmurs, and then vanish away into the darkness. 
Yo. 


Che Sportsman Caurist. 


f yas all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 











AT SEVENTY-ONE. 
BY JEROME BURNETT. 
The testimony of a genial angler of three score and ten, out in his 
boat with rod and liae, busy with the bass, and now and then telling 
of his years from ten to seventy-one. 


A CHECKERED life has been my share, 
I’ve had good times as well as care, 

While honors, too, I’ve come to wear, 

And proud with what I’d won; 
But memory ever brings to view, 
Whene’er I look my long life through, 
The years I’ve fished, as now I do, 

Frcm ten to seventy one. 


The same glad impulse still I know 
To go afield, to fish, and row, 
As when, some sixty years ago, 

The songs of youth I sung; 
For though my life may go amiss, 
And stale become what once was bliss, 
*Tis true as truth, in joys like this, 

My heart is always young. 


The shade and sheen of wood and lake, 
Tbe tangled trail of fen and brake, 
With hazards and the tests that make 
The sélf-reliant man; 
The out-door world of mountain gleams, 
Of ocean shores and whispering streams, 
Embellish still my waking dreams 
As when my life began. 


Ah, tell it as you may, my friend, 

Most earthly j ys untimely end, 

Whatever fate may deign to send 
Ere Time with you is dore; 

Whichever way you hold your dish, 

Whatever you may will or wish, 

The happiest days are those you fish, 
Till you are seventy one, 


And so I say as now I view 
The vista of my lcng life through, 
In light and shadow, false and true, 
Since I was young and bold. 
Howe’er my lines have gone amiss, 
Or faith has failed in hope of bliss, 
The while I live in joys like this 
My heart can ne’er grow old. 


A DAY WITH THE DEVIL FISH. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
I have just read my son’s sketch, published recently in 


your spirited paper, and it recalled to my mind some of the 


pleasautest and most exciting recollections of ante-bellum 


sports. Let me add an account of a day’s sport devil fish- 


ing, every word of which is strictly true. 


In the latter part of June or first of July of that year I 


visited Bay Point, having obtained a few days’ recreation 
from my studies in Charleston. It was the season for devil 
fishing, and my brother-in-law, Stephen Elliott (afterward 
General Elliott of Sumter fame), wasin the midst of it. He 
was acknowledged to be the best fisherman and boatman 
among good fishermen and boatmen, as all the Beaufort 
young men were. He had been at the fish several times, 
and bad even struck one, but as yet “‘had no luck.” My 
vacation was so short that I did not intend to fish; the sun 
and salt water have a most unpleasant effect on a sensitive 
skin, and to present myself before my class with my face 
cracked and burnt was what I did not relish, so I was trying 
to make myself agreeable to the young ladies of the party 
on shore, aud enjoying the delightful sea breezes in the lazy 
manner which any one who has marooned on the seashore 
knows al] about. In comes General Elliott, arrayed in fish- 
ing attire—blue flaunel shirt tucked in duck trousers, and a 
felt hat that Robinson Crusoe would have discarded, so 
many were the holes in it; but Elliott thought it the ‘‘luck- 
iest hat” he ever wore, besides the holes kept his head and 
brains cool, a requisite in this kind of fishing. Said he, 
‘“Well, Hal, you must go fishing with me to-day. I appeal 
to you ladies to second my motion. I have been promising 
you a sight of a devil fish and have failed to kill one by 
myself. When we go together our luck, has never yet failed 
us, 2nd Once we took two inone day.” This appeal, strongly 
seconded by the ladies, was a little too much for a young 
mn to stand; so rather reluctantly I slipped into my tent, 
changed my clothes, and met Elliott at the boat on the 
beach, a few hundred yards from our tents. It was a ‘‘shad 
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CAPTURE OF THE DEVIL FISH.——From the Illustrated London News, 1858. 











boat,” as they were called, 18x64 feet, with sprit mainsail 
and jib; mast easily unshipped and laid along the thwarts; 
rowed by two hands when necessary; centerboard, and with 
a good broad platform at bow to stand on. The crew con- 
sisted of General Elliott, myself, and two hands, Bob and 
Jack. I had quite an affection for Bob, for he had once, at 
the risk of bis own life, saved mine, when a coil of rope 
accidentally got around my ankle, but fortunately after the 
fish had almost made his run, and was exhausted. These 
two negroes enjoyed the sport as much as we did, and were 
perfectly familiar with every phase of it. 

We jumped aboard, spritted out the sail, hauled up the 
jib and leisurely sailed for the Hilton Head shore. On the 
way across, about three miles, we busied ourselves preparing 
harpoon and lances. We always made it a rule to havea 
large supply of these ready. Our habit in striking was one 
to stand at the head, the other at the stern, both armed with 
harpoons; the one at the stern steering with his foot, but 
ready in case of an emergency to strike also. Reaching the 
mouth of Skull Creek, which bounds Hilton Head on the 
west, and empties into Broad River, we anchored near the 
shore, stowed useless things away, and arranged our weapons 
to hand, then ‘‘lay off” to watch for the fish, which gener- 
ally showed themselves on the early ebb tide just at the 
mouth of Sku!l Creek. Can one fond of the water imagine 
anything to surpass this? The gentle roll of the boat, the 
constant dipping of the gulls, the wind blowing fresh and 
crisp, by this time having increased sufficiently to cap the 
waves in mid river beautifully, the landscape around pre- 
senting that peculiar smoky, quiet appearance so charming 
on a J une day. Such a situation and sun would, under 
ordinary circumstances, induce sleep, but our eyes were 
strained for the first sight of the fish; and our inexhaustible 
supply of reminiscences of former days’ sport—so pleasant to 
recall when another day is to be added to the long list—kept 
us on the gui vive. Besides Bob and Jack knew there was a 
drink for the one who first saw the fish; they would have 
it anyhow, but it seemed to taste better if they could say 
they won it. 

Suddenly Elliott points to the starboard bow. ‘‘There is 
one, I think.” ‘‘No boss,” says Bob, ‘‘da porpoise.” When 
the fish first shows the point of its wing it resembles the fin 
of a purpoise very much. Before Bob’s words were well out 
of his mouth, the moaster suddenly leaped entirely out of the 
water, coming dewn with a slap and splash that sent the 
foam in every direction; and as quick as thought another 
and another fish show themselves until the number reaches 
eight or ten. 

lliott is on his feet ‘‘Haul in the anchor, Bob; lay out 
the oars, Jack; and now, Hal, you strike.” 

In a moment I am at the head of tbe boat, the harpoon 
with a staff six or eight feet long poised evenly in my right 
hand, a coil of rope in my left, in order to give plenty of line 
when the harpoon is cast. The main coil is in the bottom of 
the boat, the end fast to something substantial, so if all the 
rope is paid out with the dash of the fish we will not lose 
both rope and harpoon. I am ready, and the hands are 
quietly pulling toward the spot where the tremendous boil 
indicates the monster’s disappearance. Here he is to the 
left, about twenty yards off, cutting around in a circle, the 
point of both wings showing. 

‘‘Easy, boys, easy, and stand ready to help me, Bob, when 
I strike; leave Jack to look after the oars. Steady. Back 
water.” 

The fish has just turned his gigantic body over, about ten 
feet from me, the harpoon is raised and driven with all my 
strength into the center of his white stomach, which is just 
on the level with the surface. 

“Good shot!” says Elliott. 

Before the fish realizes the situation the head of the boat 
touches him. I reach out, catch the butt of the harpoon 
staff and force it entirely through the body, and jump out of 
the way of the rope which now begins to spin out witha 
fearful velocity. ‘‘Mind your hands, Bob,” for we are now 
catching at the rope and bending it over the bow whenever 
the chance offers, thus turning the head in the direction of 
the fish, assisted by Elliott at the helm. ‘‘Come and help us, 
Jack, for if the rope gets on the broadside we will capsize, 
certainly.” ‘‘No danger,” says Jack, who immediately adds 
his bony hands to the work, and although the smoke flies, 
and I lose some skin from my hands, the boat swings around 
and we dash away with a speed that almost takes away our 
breath; the spray pours over us and the head of the boat 
buries into the waves, seeming sometimes as if it would never 
rise again. For the time being I can use no other expression 
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than that we are drunk with excitement, there is ncthing to 
equal it in the line of sport. To relieve the weight at the 
head Elliott and Jack pass the line down to the siern and 
sitting there, as we give the word, all haul together, for an- 
other harpoon must be placed in the fish as soon as his first 
dash is over. He is then gradually hauled nearer and nearer 
the surface. Gradually and cautiously we haul as he ap- 
proaches nearer and yet nearer., Elliott catches up another 
harpoon, and coming to the head stands ready to hurl it into 
the fish as soon as it approaches near enough to the 
surface. We begin to see the black mass indistinctly at first, 
then more and more visible, until suddenly Elliott says, 
“Look out!” and lets fly his harpoon. It quivers as the 
staff is half submerged; and again the fish dashes down and 
down until eight or ten fathoms are paid out. We then 
steady him, and begin the hauling again. This time Elliott 
arms himself with a lance, and when the time arrives plunges 
it in and jerks it out rapidly. The blood spurts from the 
wound and we leave a bloody wake behind. The fish gradu- 
ally becomes more and more feeble. His dashes are less and 
less violent, until he at length lies floating alongside gasping 
for breath. No time is to be lost. Quickly a bight of the 
rope is passed through a nostril into the throat. My arm is 
suddenly plunged into the mouth of the fish as he gasps. 
This feat must be performed rapidly, as it would be danger- 
ous to have the mouth of the fish closc on one’s arm in a 
dying gasp. Then catching the rope | bring it out of the 
mouth. This performance is repeated with the second nos- 
tril, and we have the fish ready to be towed ashore, present- 
ing his head to the resisting tide, which is still running 
ebb. 
We have time to look around us now. We are about four 
miles outside of Bay Point, and it will take at least four or 
tive hours to reach shore, notwithstanding the fact that we 
have a howling south wind to assist us. But we have more 
sport in store. The sharks begin to show themselves. 
These ‘‘vultures” of the sea have smelled blood, and their 
fins are seen flitting around in numbers. One fellow, com- 
ing up deliberately, takes hold of the thin portion of the 
wing of the devil fish, and throwing his body entirely out of 
the water, his tail just missing the boat, he cuts a clean half- 
moon out of the fish’s tiap. Our shark lines are rigged, 
baited with some small fish found in the bottom of the boat 
or a piece cut from the devil fish, and thrown overboard. 
They hardly touch before they are grasped as if another 
man was at the other end, and a trial of strength begins. 
But man brings mind to bear, and the shark is a'lowed 
rope, and is played; gradually his strength fails him, and a 
ten-foot monster is brought alongside. The lance plavs a 
second part in dispatching the shark. We take nine of 
these fellows before we land, averaging from six to ten feet 
long. 

We land at last toward sunset and are met by all on 
shore. The fish is hauled as near the beach as possible, 
and when the tide recedes is left high and dry. We measure 
him and he proves to be 18 feet from tip to tip of wings, 11 
feet from nose to base of tail, and 4} feet through. The 
next day he is cut up and sent to Elliott’s place for 
manure. 

We have hunted our old grounds since the war, but find 
no fish there now, and one of the grandest sports man ever 
enjoyed is lost to us. If they ever return and I am too old 
tu strike, I will certainly go along and teach my boys how to 
kill a devil fish. M. 8. 


Bravrort, 8S. C. ’ 


Micuicgan AssocraTion.—Grand Rapids, Mich., Jan. 13. 
—The annual meeting of the Michigan Sportsmen’s Assucia- 
tion will be held at Kalamazoo, Mich., on Tuesday, Feb. 9, 
1886, commencing at 7:30 o’clock, P. M. The headquarters 
of the Association will be at the Burdick House. A full 
attendance is requested, as business of interest and im- 
portance to the sportsmen of the State will be considered. 
Clubs, members and individuals are requested to send to the 
undersigned any information they may possess which will 
aid the Association in its endeavor to save the game and fish 
of this State from the rapid destruction now menacing it. 
The secretaries of all auxiliary clubs are requested to send 
the names of their officers and the number of their members 
to the Secretary for the information of the Association. 
Each auxiliary club is entitled to be represented at the 
annual meeting by five delegates. Individual members and 
others interested in the objects of the Association, are 
earnestly invited to be present.—Mark Norris, Secretary, 
79 Lyon street, 














CAMP FLOTSAM. 


XXL—CROW LAKE. 


HERE was every promise that our quest on Crow Lake 
would be rife with sport. The sky was slightly 
overcast, and the windfrom the southwest was sending a 
This was not all; here were no 
fished-out waters, for ours were the only oars which had 
disturbed the lake in more than a year. The guide was an 
unknown thing, the hotel strangely absent, and the ubiq- 
x and tomato can had never been trans- 
ported to its shores. No one but a woodsman or a camper 
can appreciate or understand the thrill of joy which so pos- 
sesses One upon his finding a by-way where he has the forest 
and lake to himself, where his uprising and down sitting go 
e 


fine ripple over the water. 


uitous sardine 


unnoticed—and where no other craft than his own vexes t 
waters. In such retreats all about him sings of 


‘Larger constellations burning, mellow moons and happy skies, 


Breadths of tropic shade and palms in cluster, knots of Paradise,” 


until he imagines himself dwelling in a realm the like of 
which this weary world has never seen, and which a 
Prophet Warrior said, ‘‘Sleeps only under the shadow of the 


sword.” 


And, indeed, it was a region of beauty into which we 
had entered—one sufficient to entice the angler to lay aside 
his rod and dream away the day in watching the shadows 
drift over the water and chase each other over the distant 
hilltops of forest out of sight, or listening to the lap of 


waves upon a beach where no one comes. 


It was, perhaps, because our senses were dulled and the 
within us, that we 
broke the quiet of the lake with a vulgar cast into a pool 
formed by two projecting rocks, which were overhung with 
And our savagery had its reward, for a splendid 
bass took the Lord Baltimore at the surface and, feeling the 
answering strike, threw himself clearof the water, and, 
fin aquiver in fright, took a headlong plunge, 
But the quick 
movement of: the oarsman left the fish astern, when it again 
Three times it 
made a circuit of the little basin before it wearied, then 
yielding to the continuous strain of the rod, came alongside, 
With line 
in hand it was led forth and then lifted over the side, as 
rand an old three-pounder as ever drew down the scales. 
ut the fight was gone from that pool, and after a few 
fruitless casts we turned down the rocky shore on the west. 
From the base of a high rock, which stood back a couple of 
rods from the shore, a spring was sending a bright dashing 
Just off the mouth of this we 
struck and landed another small-mouth of something over a 
pound, which was returned to the water, and then headed 
the boat toward the southwest, where, ina depression in the 
hills, we thought that we might find the outlet to the lake. 
It was a long pull, but as we approached, the cleft in the 
hills widened, and the lake ended in a narrow marsh. We 
followed along the shore over to the eastern side, where it 
in tempted to try a cast. 
As we approached a point which ran out on the right, we 
were greeted with a strike which made us think for a mo- 
ment that the flies had caught on a submerged rock. We 
were soon undeceived, for the line began to cut the water, 
and there was a lively movement toward the open lake. We 
brought the game to on the port side with a steady pull, and 
there was a 
slow, heavy pull backward, which neatly doubled the rod 
before it was checked, when all the movement at the other 
end of the line suddenly ceased. We knew that we were 
still fast to something, and began to imagine lake bullheads 
A gentle stir-up set the old 
nen movement under way once more, and again we 
halt by main strength, Do what we might we 

could not get the fish alongside. It was the longest, 
strongest, most stubborn and dead pull contest that we had 


barbaric instinct to destroy was stron 
pine, 
with every 
and dashed for the shadow of the boat. 


broke water and started back for the pool. 


where, as if inshame, it darted under the boat. 


stream downward to the lake. 


looked so fishy that we were a 


looked for a leap, but none came. Instead, 


and all sorts of ignoble things. 
had to cal 


ever had with a bass. Again and again we tried to brin 
the fish within reach, but without success. We had playe 


it long enough to tire a dozen, so throwing the tip of the rod 
backward, we stripped off the line from the reel until it 
came within reach, and then began to bring in the game 


with long, steady pulls. Alongside it came, and lo! a three 


pound big-mouth rose from the water. 


and our best score for the summer, 


Suddetly from behind the point which we had believed 
was the main land on the east, a strait opened toward the 
south lined with rocks, which rose almost perpendicularly 
for fifty feet above the water, and half a mile beyond 


widened into another lake as large as the one behind us, 


On the right, with a profile as perfect as though carved by 
human hands, a great stone face looked toward the east. 
Thirty feet above the water, and twelve feet from forehead 


to chin, it had rested there for unknown ons, smiling in 


the sunlight and frowning before the storm, with a troubled 
look upon it as though the ages, in their silent flight, had 
propounded problems which it could not solve, but on which 
it must poader forever. High on the left, in the granite 
walls, half a dozen tomb-like openings yawned over the lake 


below, like the graves in the vision of the Prophet, which 


could never be satisfied. The lower lake was a marvel of 


quiet beauty; shut in by the mountains, save on the narrow 
bay to the south. Where itswaters found an outlet, after 
many windings, to the St. Lawrence, there was many a 
nook where the camper could find isolation from his race, 
and live unmolested with none but the wild beings that in- 
habit the forest for his companions, and where the glare of 
his camp fire would be seen by no human eye. 

It was late in the afternoon before we completed the cir- 
cuit of the lower lake. When we reached the strait, on our 
return, the mist was rising from the water and lying like a 
death cloth over the silent face above, and enveloping the 
shores in a cold, gray shroud. We crossed the upper lake 
and drew the boat upon the sloping beach, near the spring 
which we had passed in the morning, and prepared to 
bivouac for the night. It was midsummer, and there were 
no indications of a storm or bad weather, so we contented 
ourselves with a spread upon the hillside, with the boat near 
by for a covering, in case of necessity. The camp fire was 
soon under way, the coffee prepared, a hoe cake baked in 
the ashes, the cooked, and, supplemented by a lump of 
butter from our provision basket, we partook of our lonely 
supper. Then lying on the blankets we watched the night 
come on and the gloom gather over the forest, saw the great 
stars come out, one by one, listened to the loons on the 
water, and the melody from the woods about, and wondered 


As with thumb in 
his mouth we lifted him over the side, the cause of the long 
fight was explained. There was more weight on the leader, 
and as we drew it in, a two-pound-and-a-half small-mouth 
was hanging on the tail fly. It was a magnificent catch, 
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grander spell which the lake, the 
our blankets, we went over the carry into forgetfulness. 


while o 


sad farewell to the pretty lake. 


we turned our prow toward the old camp. 
stream above. 


the woods above. 


the rocks in graceful festoons. 


out of his brain. 


soon put the Sabbath Breaker astern. 


forenoon. 


between the lines in the stale columns. Here 


Financial circles abhor a vacuum too, and 
to be missed after all; two weeks have settled that. 


registered at the Southern Hotel in Montreal. 
ness of the sheet; of what little moment it is to the wor 
citizen or a fugitive. 


depths, where it will be seen no more. 


though with wine, as it listens by the glare of the camp fire, 


by the moon of the Northern ocean. 


It was night before we left the outlet and parted from our 
companions to the north. During the last few days. the 


moon had been approaching her full, and as we shot from 
the dark, narrow creek into the broad sheet of water which 
laid between us and the tents, there was a golden ripple on 
the lake, and the wavelets were shouldering each other to 
catch the first kiss from over the eastern treetops. A mile 
down in front we could see the two tents gleaming in the 
moonlight against the blackness of the pines—a_ bright, 
tadiant spot—the only place that we could call home. 
Slight and frail as it was, we could not but reflect that the 
four low walls had been adjudged by the wisdom of a thou- 
sand years to be a castle to its occupants, and that the bond 
sealed at Runnymede wasa living fact even here. 

Nothing had been disturbed during our absence; the cam 
fire was soon blazing bright, and a supper of coffee, fried 
bacon and potatoes di of, after which we rolled into 
the blankets, and dreamed a long dream of peace. 

WAWAYANDA. 





DECEMBER Woopcock.—A correspondent of. the Adver- 
tiser says he saw a meadow lark about Christmas last sitting 
near the side of the road back of the Letchworth place. He 
also knew of a pair of woodcock which remained in this 
vicinity until the Ist of January. Two of Auburn’s sports- 
men were hunting partridges the middle of December and 
found woodcock signs which were not more than a day old. 
So the fall flight in this vicinity must have been very late.— 
Auburn (N. Y.) Advertiser. 


whether we had not attained the climax of our summer 
pleasure. It was a solitary camp, and void of the spell 
which companionship always brings, but we were under the 

forest and the woodland 
throws about the fugitive from civilization, and, rolled in 


_The sun was shining brightly when we awoke, and re- 
— the fire, we prepared breakfast, thinking mean- 
what should be the order of the day. Crow Lake 

had been well explored, and its fishing tried, so we deter- 
mined to retrace our course to the camp on Heart Lake, and 
then to work over into Opinicon, a larger lake to the west. 
The luggage was again packed in the boat, and we bade a 
1 Near the inlet we were 

treated to another exhibition by the loon that had greeted 
us on our entrance the morning before, while its mate 
grandly sailed about a few rods away. It was considerably 
after noon before we had worked through the rushes which 
lay between the two lakes, and were in sight of the first 
night’s camp, The little tent was still standing on the point 
of rocks, so it was evident that our friends were somewhere 
in the neighborhood. When we reached it we found that 
the berry picking was over, and that everything was in 
readiness for a break up, and we preferred to forego the 
Opinicon rather than attempt finding our way back and 
getting over the carry alone; so, incompany with the others, 


It was a toilsome journey to the carry, and over it to the 
The boats were lifted up the perpendicular 
bank, and the rest scrambled after as best they could into 
The luggage was carried to the landing 
where the Sabbath Breaker was lying, as she was left two 
days before, during which time not a foot had pressed the 
rocky path over the carry. Foran hour or more the party 
halted, lounging upon the rocks carpeted with velvety 
moss, and shadowed by the pines which overhung the gorge. 
The song of the breeze in the treetops was biended with the 
sound of the dashing waters which rushed, rose and fell over 
the barrier of rocks and logs, and then took a leap down- 
ward and disappeared amid a cloud of spray. The forest 
about was silent and deserted; delicate vines ran along the 
ground and clambered over the fallen trees, aad hung from 
On the right a thread of 
water, glimmering like silver between the trees, marked the 
course to Loughborough. But the scribe of the expedition 
did not linger over the beauties about him; his eyes were 
heavy from the smoke of the smudge and the long morn- 
ing’s pullin the sun, and he spread himself upon a rock and 
was soon dreaming a mid-summer day’s dream, mingled 
with up-floating visions, such as had often come in the quiet 
of the meadows of the bygone, when tired boyhood sank 
among the daisies and was hushed to sleep like this, by the 
hum of bees and the merry ring of the mower’s ritle. But 
his slumber was broken and his dreams brushed away by 
the call of the boatman to get off, and the Pizen Ann was 
out of the creek and into the lake before the cobwebs were 


A good home breeze was blowing up the lake, and we 
We held our way 
straight for the upper outlet, for it was Saturday night, and 
there was a probability that some mail had found its way in 
and was awaiting us; and a newspaper, a couple of weeks 
old, is a most delightfuleompanion in camp for a Sunday 
Besides helping one to lose all track of the day 
of the month, without which feat half the pleasure of an 
outing is lost, there is a deal of philosophy to be learned 
you read of 
the unexpected demise of Peter Crabb, the great philanthro- 
pist and millionaire, and learn that a void has been created in 
commercial, railway and social circles, which will not soon 
be filled. That was two weeks ago; and while you read, 
Peter’s heir is counting the shekels of his ancestor, and a 
lively contest is going on over the election of Peter’s suc- 
cessor to the Presidency of the Underground Railroad. 
eter is not going 


Within the same period the unaccountable disappearance 
of Mr. Jenkins, concerning which suspicion of foul play 
has been entertained by his friends, and for whom the 
morgue has been searched daily, has ceased to be a wonder, 
for Jenkins was an eminent financier, and yesterday was 
How little of 
all that the columns contain outlive in memory the — 


whether the individual lives or perishes; whether he be a 
The void is no more than that left on 
the beach when one has lifted a pebble and tossed it into the 


Among the sparse mail we found a Forest anp STREAM, 
to deprive us of which in camp would be a calamity only 
to be equaled by the Joss of ourrod. Much as we may prize 
it in summer on the shaded verandah, indispensable as it 
may be by the fireside of winter, the heart is made glad as 


to the revelations of the great Apostle gathered from half a 
world. It is like reading Tasso beneath Olivet, or Ossian 
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EVENING HARMONIES. 


7 is proverbial wisdom that tobe healthy, wealthy and 

wise, one must sleep and wake with the birds. The old 
saw is founded, perhaps, on a belief that the lineage of man is 
traceable through a remote ancestry of feathered bipeds; but 
granting this to be true, it is not unlikely that the prehistoric 
owls may have formed a branch of our family, and that 
they may have bequeathed to us both wisdom and a love 
of the hours of darkness. Another old proverb informs us 
that ‘the early bird catches the worm.” A modern reply to 
which is the statement, as yet undisputed, that ‘‘it served 
the worm right for being up so early.” However, the pro- 
verb is a true one. He who rises to see the sunshine of a 
spring morning joyously welcomed by all the busy fields 
and forests, does indeed gain much. But if he goes to his 
slumbers when the deeper shades of twilight come softly 
over the landscape, he loses sight of Nature just as she 
arrays herself in mood most bewitching. 

In the bright sunshine of daytime, the sight is charmed by 
the varied forms and colors that greet it and by pleasant 
scenes of every kind, but in the evening the eye may rest. 
It is no longer dazzled by brightness; but it throws wide its 
windows, and the few dim rays which enter form a faint 
and visionary picture that only soothes the weary sense. It 
is otherwise with hearing. Night is the time to feast the ear. 
In the day we are so intent on looking that we forget to 
listen. 

Tender melodies are sweetest when heard in the quiet 
of evening. A swelling camp meeting refrain, echoing 
through the dark forest glens, sung by a throng of worship- 
pers in the flickering light of a pine knot blaze. The melt- 
ing notes of a guitar, coming faintly over the water out of 
the darkness to the campers on the shore of a mountain lake, 
In the dimness of evening each sound comes to us, full of its 
own message. It gently touches the silver cords of life and 
they echo back the harmony the spirit feels. ; 

ur evenings from May to November are a festival of 
melody. It is one ef the first signs that a oe come, 
the spring of bursting buds and emerald hillsides, when 
from every marsh and lake the chorus of the hylas arises. 
That which the reptiles begin the insects prolong, till the 
final chirp of the last October cricket. A night in dog-days 
is perhaps best for hearing the insects in full voice. Locusts, 
grasshoppers and crickets keep up a hum so monotonous 
that the ear soon ceases to notice it. Innumerable Katy- 
dids make vehement accusations of Katharine; the only 
answer to which is the unjust advice from the dark-winged 
bird rushing around in search of moths, to ‘‘chastise poor 
William.” 

After along, hot summer day, everything seems to welcome 
the approach of night. The toilers in Nature’s workshop 
go one by one to rest, and the nocturnal beasts and birds 
come forth. They are few in number, however, when com- 
pared with the bustling life of daytime. 

One of the first of evening birds is the hermit thrush. 
When the sun is low in the West, from the deep recesses of 
the forest comes his sad plaintive notes, so clear, so 
mournful, and so full of hidden meaning, it seems impossi- 
ble that it could have come from the throat of a bird. He 
is not properly a nocturnal bird, but sings at twilight or in 
the quiet dusk before a rain. He is an instance of Nature’s 
harmony. His song would be out of place in the hot 
meadow, where the bobolink carols his gay medley; but 
when the shadows have spread to the hilltops and a quiet 
hush broods o’er the land, when body and spirit, weary with 
toil, welcome with half regret the twilight’s fall, then comes 
from the enchanted woodland this sweet, sad song, a requiem 
for the dying day. Far unlike this song is that typical noc- 
turnal sound, the too-hoo of the owl. It is a low bugle 
note thrice repeated; and we hear it, now here, now there, 
as the round-eyed fellow wings his silent way through the 
forest. With what a down and fluff are the owl’s pinions 
invested! His warfare is the night attack, and he rows with 
muffled oars. d 

To know the full sweetness of the evening hour, one must 
spend it for weeks together in the fields and woods, and 
make his nightly couch with at most a canvas shelter over 
him. He who roams about in the dimness of evening finds 
a new world of sight and sound open to him. The familiar 
paths and scenes seem strange and uncanny. The imagin- 
ation places beast or bird or reptile in the shadow of every 
bush. The rustle of a toad is a matter in which we are in- 
terested; for may it not be an extremely large snake instead 
of a toad? How surely does darkness beget fear! The most 
harmless things suffice to give us a little start. One unac- 
customed to evening strolls, may be quite alarmed to see two 
balis of fire glaring at him from a thicket and hear the 
bushes rustled by an unknown beast, just as the sensational 
story writer depicts it. If he braces up his courage and finds 
his supposed enemy to be a peaceful calf or a sheep, he is 
apt not to rehearse his adventure when he returns to camp; 
nor will his heart beat quite so fast when next he disturbs 
the repose of flock or herd. f 

When one tires of seeking for Nature’s treasures in the 
darkness, let him recline on some mossy knoll and per- 
chance they will come to him. A bat may zig-zag over his 
head; a flock of sharp-winged night hawks hunt moths near 
by, or a herd of cattle, grazing in the cool of the night, 
may wander about him, while he listens to the luscious 
sound of their rough tongues cropping the tender ; 
Nor are his eyes and thoughts confined to earth. In the 
darkest of clear nights, the constellations are celestial eyes 


P| returning one’s own gaze 


To one fond of reverie the sky is always a good place for 
wool-gathering, but to watch a thunder storm on a dark and 
sultry August night is indeed much more than wool-gather- 
ing. The far away flashes over the western hills warn us 
of its approach, and soon we hear the low mutterings of the 
distant thunder. It seems to move faster as it nears us and 
its black fury creeps up toward the zenith, blotting out the 
stars one by one. “Behind the dark veil the forked brilliancy 
gives us vivid glim of sky and earth and approaching 
tempest; while the crashes of rattling muske and echoing 
artillery tell in ponderous voice the fierce battle of the ele- 
ments, 

Such scenes are deeply, truly sublime; but they are less 
+) pical of the true spirit of evening than the faint mystic 
Yuces that come to the listener on the still summer nights: 
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I recall a sultry September evening, when my ae 


was slung on the border of a Green Mountain forest. 
ne te 

pang 5 my ear caught a far away ‘-—a breath- 

ing sound, followed .by a smothered thud. I had read 


i nge fascination, 
va = still night in the forest; but I had never before 


it for myself. ee 
— mana sound it is, breaking in on the sultry 
stillness. I fancy that the ponderous hemlock, when smitten 
with age and decay, scorns to yield to the tempest’s fury, 
with which it has battled and been victorious for a century. 
But as he feels that the time draws near when his aged 
frame must yield, his topmost branches wave gently for the 
last time in the soft breezes of sunset. As the evening hush 
and stillness fill the air and only the stars look down he 
relaxes the hold of his gnarled roots upon the soil or allows 
the decayed fibers of his trank to give way. The great bulk 
sways, totters, and with a sad sigh goes rushing down to its 
fina resting place in the forest mou d. But anon the wood 
nymphs shall come and transform death to life, and the 
fallen trunk shall grow green with fern and moss and 

bid. P 

othe stroller who walks in the darkness must see with his 
feet to keep from stumbling. He must feel his way along 
the path and beware of hills and hollows. But when the 
moon sheds its silvery light on field and wood, walking is 
easier. The ne is a picture of daytime painted by an 
imaginative artist. Like the orb from which it comes; it is 
half darkness. However bright the one side of tree or rock 
appears, the other is hid in mysterious shadow. Objects in 
the distance, too, are only seen in faint and uncertain out- 
line. These dim places are blanks for the imagination to 
fill with fanciful maybes. Bright moonlight is deceitful; it 
turns the commonest objects to gems. In it every dewdrop 
is a star, and the sand of the road is full of shining dia- 
monds, 

There are lights celestial and lights terrestrial, and though 
the latter be feeble compared with the former, they are by 
no means devoid of interest. Camped on the edge of a 
swamp in early summer, I have watched for hours the fire- 
flies in their mazy dances; and as far as the eye could reach 
all was a field of flashing sparks. 

There is will o’ the wisp, too, that strange uncanny phos- 
phorence that has frightenei superstitious people for ages, 
and given rise to many a gboulish legend or ghostly tale. 
But while camped with a coast survey party on one of the 
peaks of the Green Mountains, I witnessed a light whose 
fairy-like beauty eclipses even the sparkling dance of the fire 
flies. Three of us one afternoon took a walk to the nearest 
village for supplies and mail. Our supper we carried with 
us, and at a point of the road which we judged we should 
reach by meal time on our return journey, we hid the lunch 
in araspberry thicket. Unexpectedly delayed we did not 
return to the spot till the darkness of a sultry, cloudy, dog 
day night had settled around us. We knew the locality by 
the bare branches of a dead tree near by, and now began a 
hunt for the hidden parcel, but the first one who parted the 
bushes gave an exclamation of delight. ‘‘l1 have found 
Fairyland,” cried he, and bade us look for ourselves. Down 
under the rank growth, from decaying branches and twigs 
and leaves, sparkled and shone a thousand little gems of 
light. So might the lights of a great city appear to the ob- 
server in a balloon miles above. What possibilities did the 
imagination conjure up, of elves and gnomes, whose haunts 
we might be viewing, of a microscopic fairyland whose 
miniature beauties our eyes were too gross to discern. Nor 
had we perceived all that our eyes were capable of seeing, 
for now, as we looked closer, we saw that under our feet, all 
around us, and even in the mud, of the road, the faint lights 
shone. 

So absorbed were we in this enchanting illumination that 
foratime our missing package was forgotten. But the 
hungry man of our party resurrected a match from a pocket 
which he had overlooked in his previous search, and by its 
light discovered the precious supper. I had often before 
noticed decayed wood glowing with a faint phosphorence, 
but never had I seen such an illumination from the forest 
mould. Nor was it confined to that spot. All the rest of 
the way to camp we walked upon a luminous pathway, and 
in tae thick underbrush about us; millions of glowing lights 
that yet gave ne light, formed an enchanting and never to 
be forgotten picture. 

Strange and weird are the sights and sounds of evening! 
They have bred superstition, fable and mysticism; but in 
our more enlightened days they have an enchantment over 
the mind that, shorn of folly, leaves but a sweet peace. 

And slowly a weariness comes over us. Happy is he who 
knows the perfect repose that comes to the healthy dweller 
in tents. Sight and sound fade to dim visions and whis- 
pers; and, on the wings of faint imaginings, the soul floats 
into that blessed dreamland where bright fancy reigns su- 
preme, where all our hopes and wishes, though long since 
vanished in the mist of years, shall come back to us gratified 
at last. CHARLES WHITING BAKER. 


WINTER SNIPE IN CoLoRADO.—Yesierday, while taking 
a little jaunt on snowshoes with Mr. Slaymaker, a promi- 
nent attorney of this place, we ran across two Wilson’s snipe, 
both of which we killed. Is it not usual to find them in this 
section, especially in the winter time when the thermometer 
ranges anywhere from 20° to 30° below zero? We are 
located in the heart of the Rocky Mountains, at an elevation 
of 9,500 feet above sea level. When we first started the 
snipe they were feeding along the edge of theice on a branch 
of the Animas River.—R. v. R. 8. (Silverton, Col., Jan. 
10). [It is not very uncommon to find Wilson’s snipe in the 
Rocky Mountain regions in the coldest winter weather in the 
neighborhood of warm springs when there is open water and 
soft mud in which they can feed. As we have frequently 
remarked, the birds do not_ seem to care for the cold if only 
they can get enough to eat. ] 


BriRDs AND Bonnets.—Washington, D.C., Jan. 18.— 
Before furnishing the ‘Philadelphia correspondent,” who 
wishes to know of a heronry within 150 miles of that city,” 
with the information which he desires, would it not be well 
to ascertain the purpose for which he seeks this information? 
Possibly he may be one of the unconscionable villains who 
feather their nest” with heron plumes. I hope to see your 
editorials, concerning the nefarious business of slaughtering 
birds for their feathers, extensively copied in the newspa- 


pers thro it the country, but have little hope that any 
pte sia public sentiment can be aroused against the 
—PATOKA. 


oe 3e0n8 1 


the melting nates of a white-throated 


Thoreau’s account of the fall of a 


“way into some hen’s e 


as it is. 
attention. 


unprincipled persons are selling quail or woodcock or 
at illegal times; that poachers are seining Weymouth and 
Milton rivers, destroying the smelts by wholesale; that other 
poachers.are killing deer illegally in 
others in Barnstable county, 
slaughtering sea fow! with 

calls upon us are urgent, and in responding to them we are 
obliged to spend our money and time without stint. As 
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Enatiso Sparrow as Eaa Rosser.—Shepherdstown, 
West os Jan. 20.—Hditor Forest and Stream: 1 have 
taken read carefully every line you have published since 
your first issue, and must say that while other publica- 
tions of the same sort give an outline, you always give us 
the most complete information in re, to the sports we 
love so well. Hence I send to you for the information of 
all sportsmen, the following in regen to the English spar- 
row: Last spring I found a partridge (quail) nest with thir- 
teen eggs in it. The old hen was sitting upon her treasures 
when a colony of sparrows discovered her nest, and it was 
not six hours before the little scoundrels had robbed the nest 
of every egg, and not only robbed. the nest of its eggs but, 
under my own eyes, had eaten every one of them. I also 
witnessed the same flock of sparrows trying to break their 
that were left in the nest as ‘‘nest 
eggs,” but they were frightened off by the hens, else, I have 
no doubt, the birds would have succeeded in eating them. 
I have also seen the rascals wait patiently upon an old hollow 
pear tree for the northern sap-sucker to leave her nest, 
when they at once invaded her snug nest and robbed it of its 
eggs, which I saw them carry. to the eaves of our house and 
devour at their leisure. I have been watching these little 
robbers for some years, and have come to the conclusion that 
they are the cause of the scarcity of quail in the Middle 
States. I would be glad to see some heroic measures taken 
to exterminate them. I am now watching a flock of spar- 
rows and will let you know how they subsist through the 
winter.—E. D. BowLEs. 


An ALBINO QuaiL.—Yesterday Mr. H. C. Davidson re- 
ceived a white partridge, which was killed last Tuesday near 
Union a It was presented to Mr. Davidson by Col. 
D. F. McCall, who says it isthe second white partridge 


killed in the vicinity of Union Springs. The strange bird 


is perfectly white, without a colored speck or feather. It 
will be preserved as a curiosity by Mr. Davidson.—Mont 


gomery (Ala.) Advertiser 





Game Bag and Gun. 
—_——_ 4 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS DINNER. 


A eighty members and guests of the Massachusetts 
Fish oa ame Protective Association gathered in the 


large dining-hall at Parker’s last Tuesday evening to enjoy 
their annual dinner, President E. A. Samuels of the asso- 
ciation acting as master of ceremonies. Among the guests were 
Lieutenant- 
of the House of Representatives; Senator W. H. Teppee, 
of Essex; Representatives A. N. Doane, of Harwich; C. C. 
Smith, of Springfield; B. O. Atkins, of Provincetown; Cor- 
tez Allen, of Westport, and Isaac Young, of Wellfleet, and 
Fish Commissioners George W. Riddle, of New Hampshire; 
Herbert Brainard, of Vermont; E. G@. Blackford, of New 
York, and E. A. Brackett and E. H. Lathrop, of Massachu- 
setts. 


vernor Ames, Hon. J. Q. A. Brackett, Speaker 


Very appropriately, the menu was largely made up of fish 


and game, elegantly served; and its discusston occupied a 
long two hours. 


In his address, preliminary to the after-dinner speeches, 


President Samuels said: Massachusetts, though far in the 


van in many ways, though she is and long has been the pre- 


ceptor and model for other States in many things, is far in 
the rear of all of them in her laws for the protection of her 
a and birds. Our people are not yet sufficiently educated 
D 


right and wrong to obey our law, indulgent, too indulgent 
The calls made upon us usually demand instant 

Complaints are made that certain dealers in 
Suffolk or Essex county are selling short lobsters ; that other 
grouse 


lymouth county; and 
in. defiance of the law; are 
ttery and sneakbox. All these 


this work is done all over the State, its very diffuseness 
seems to prevent it from receiving the prominence and 
recognition that it would receive were the labor done in 


much more restricted territory, and for this reason we do | g2 


not receive from well-wishers and friends that pecuniary 
assistance and encouragement which is often given other 
bodies whose doings are more noisily heralded. The work 
we have done the past year has been v considerable. 
What we have done we have done well, and 1 believe that 
we have convinced the poachers that the old Massachusetts 
Association not only still lives, but also that it is attending 
strictly to business. I have said that our luw for the protec- 
tion of our game and birds is a weak one; that section 
which relates to our song and insectivorous birds, our 
warblers and sparrows, , in fact, all our native small 
birds, issimply atrocious. By its panes almost any 
person can easily obtain a license to kill these birds, and so 
that he claims he is doing it for scientific purposes, there is 
no limit to his privilege of destruction. It is by these holders 
of licenses, largely, that the ten and hundred of thousands 
of our native songsters are annually destroyed to be sold 
and used for women’s finery. This provision of our existing 
law could hardly be framed so that it would give our birds 
less protection, und it should have been expunged from our 
statutes ee On several occasions, both in and out of 
debate, have I heard members of the Legislature compiain 
that our association comes to the General Court year after 
year, using up its time in ‘‘trying to have the game laws 
tinkered.” Now it did aot occur to those complaining gen- 
tlemen that instead of casting an odium upon us they really 
were giving the Legislature not the very best reputation for 
intelligence or sincerity ‘of motive;for we have brought an- 
nually such convincing proof, such abundant evidence that 
our present law is a bad one, that the committee always has 
reported a new bill; sometimes embodyi what. we have 
suggested, sometimes not, but inweiall ly recommending 
something thatshould take the place of the existing law, 


and the Legislature has failed to adopt it, Among the 
persons who opposed us last winter were market and 
a few commission game The former for 


the repeal of that provision of our law which says pos- 
session of during illegal times is prima..facie evidence 
of illegal killing. You know and they. knew. that the 
moment that provision is annulled the law would: be. worth- 
less; and this fact isso universally established that the pro- 
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—— appears in the game lawsof almost every State in the 
nion. 

Lieutenant-Governor Ames said he could not be con- 
sidered as representing the Governor, as he was not out of 
the State, and, therefore, could only speak for himself. He 
could not say much about fish and game, but he could tell 
them about a half-pound trout which cost him $600. He 
bought 200 trout and put themthen into a pond which he 
had prepared, and aftera time le found they had disap- 

. On examination a pickerel was found in it. He 
was killed. Some 400 gold fish were then placed in the pond, 
and after a time he thought he would see if all the trout had 
disappeared. After draining the pond down as low as i- 
ble, and pumping out the water at a cost of $500, he found 
one solitary trout. Thr original 200 trout cost him $100, 
and $600 was the actual cost of the last trout. 

Speaker Brackett, after apleasant opening, said that the 
association was entitled to, and should receive the encour- 
agement of this State, and all other States, since their ob- 
jects are similar—protection of human lives and interests on 
the one hand, and of the denizens of the forest, the air and 
the sea, on the other. 

Senator Tappan, of Essex,a member of the Legislative 
Committee on Fisheries and Game, entertained the company 
with a narrative of adventures many years on the 
frontier, where elk, deer, bears, Indians, and occasionally 
army mules, were the principal kind of game hunted. 

Commissioner Lathrop said that ultimately the game of 
the continent will be preserved in New England because of 
the lack of protection on the prairies, and the extermination 
by hunters and railroads. Legislation properly, honestly, 
legitimately enforced, is a practical question. We must 
meet the prejudices and antagonism of the farmers, educate 
them so as to overcome their prejudices and make them un- 
derstand that their intererts run parallel) with ours. He 
heartily agreed with the President in his condemnation of 
the destruction of the insectivorous and song birds, and 
strongly urged efforts to destroy the interests of taxider- 
mists, by whom so many birds are killed simply to furnish 
female adornments. And in that connection he suggested 
that the education of the community might very wal begin 
at home, by instruction from the members of the associa- 
tion to their wives, sweethearts and daughters. 

Hon. George H. Riddle, Fish Commissioner of New 
Hampshire, thought that the Fish and Game Association of 
that State had been of great advantage to it, and that more 
game now existed in that State. 

Hon. Herbert Brainard, Fish Commissioner of Vermont, 
told many humorous stories, and what the Fish and Game 
Protective Association of that State had done. 

Hon. E. A. Brackett, of Massachusetts, said that it is a 
a fact that game will ultimately only be obtained in 

ew England and the eastern protective States. The 
reason of this is the wholesale destruction of game life in the 
West. The buffalo has become almost extinct, and a tradition, 
the Rocky Mountain goat is being exterminated, and the farm- 
ers of the West annually destroy game bird life by firing 
the plains. The Legislature should give a legitimate an 
fair game law and enforce it. In considering such a law, it 
becomes largely a practical rather than a sentimental one. 
Opposition comes largely from the farmers who own the 
soil. Fxperience shows that they will be heard. They 
argue, not logically, that because they own the land, they 
own the game, The only way to avoid this difference is to 
educate the farmer up to the idea of the purpose of the game 
association. He believed that the inseet-eating and song 
birds should be preserved. The business of every taxider- 
mist in Massachusetts should be killed primarily. The peo- 
ple should be educated up to doing away with bird skins as 
ornaments. The speaker had noticed a woman on the Com- 
mon the other or who had on her hat the head of a_black- 
bird adjusted to the body of a dove. ‘his is the quite usual 
consistency of milliners. They are millinery monstrosities. 
The game shot in Massachusetts should not be exported. So 
long as the markets are open, just so long it will impos- 
ble to protect the game in Massachusetts. 

Mr. E. G. Blackford, of the New York Fish Commission, 
said, in response to a call: ‘Regarding legislation for the 
protection and propagation of fish, I cannot do better than 
to quote from a recent article written to the New York 
Journal of Commerce by Mr. Wm. C. Prime, which exactly 
represents my view. He says: ‘‘We who call ourselves 
sportsmen have extensive influence in literature, in books 
and periodicals. There is a very large population through- 
out the country, who have as t interest in game and 
me laws as we, who have little if any representation’ in the 
published literature of the subject. One class are im general 
residents of cities, towns and villages. The other class are 
residents of the country proper, many of them those on 
whose lands the game is bred, fed and killed, While both 
classes enjoy the pleasure of hunting and fishing, they look 
at game laws from different points of view. To the latter 
class the most prominent consideration is the value of game 
for food at home, or for sale as a country food or for pro- 
duct, while the prominent idea of the other class is to pro- 
vide the best system of laws for preserving game, so that 
they, with breechloaders, may find an annual supply of 
game for enjoyment in shooting. Both regard the ultimate 
use of the game as for food, for no decent sportsman lives 
who kills game or fisb unless they are to be eaten by some 
one. But one class think more about the game after it is 
dead, and the otber more about the living game as something 
to be killed. * * * * Obtain the intelligent voice and 
opinion of the people, city and cougtry people, all who have 
interest in the subject of game and fish laws. Let all learn 
that their interests are considered; that they are represented 
in devising laws. Keep the laws scrupulously free from any 
special features for the benefit of any class of sportsmen. 
Diffuse intelligence and get information. Don’t imagine 
that the wells of knowledge have been exhausted by you, 
and show others that they too have much to learn. Keep 
prominent the one great truth that the primary ee of 

rotecting fish and game is to furnish food and not sport. 
On this and no other ground can sport be defended.’ Asa 
member of the New York Fish Commission, I have always 
recognized this fact, and have regarded the propagation of 
fishes as a means of producing food for the people, sport 
being a secondary consideration. [If fish are plenty the 
sportsman will get his share and the production of food fish 
is the only reasonable ground on which we can ask for an 
appropriation to continue our work. This appeals to the 
whole people and not to a special class.” 

Hon. Daniel Needham and several members of the society 
also made interesting addresses, and told fish stories. 

The officers for the ensuing year are: 

President, Edward A. Samuels; Vice-Presidents, Hon. 
Daniel Needham, Walter M. Brackett, Charles W. Stevens, 
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Horace T. Rockwell, John T. Stetson, H. H. Kimball, 
Charles Whittier; Treasurer, Frederick R. Shattuck; Secre- 
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order to stop him, for being strong they will carry off quite 
a weight of shot unless winged ork in a vital part. 

We shot mostly on the Omaha Indian reservation, which 

here is quite rolling, but excellent land covered with a heavy 
wth of prairie grass, and there being no fences we could 
rive at will in almost any direction. The Indians had here 
a few fields of corn and other grains, but there were thous- 
ands of acres over which we could ride and shoot at pleasure. 
Our wagon was a comfortable two-seated spring wagon 
with a park top which would carry four or six persons and 
our dogs, and we bad a couple of ponies somewhat larger 
than jack rabbits for a team which would walk or run all 
day, but manifested a most decided disinclinatiou to trot. 
We had taken two dogs with us, an Irish and English set- 
ter and our landlord had two Russian setters which were at 
our service, so we were pretty well tixed for an enjoyable time. 

Our mode of proceeding was about this: We would get 
an early breakfast, load up dogs, guns, ammunition, Junch, 
a big jug of water for ourselves and the dogs; thus equipped 
our party of four, as reorganized, would point the ponies 
(which my friend named Splinters and Shanks) for the In- 
dian reservation, when a ride of a little more than a mile 
would bring us on to good shooting grounds. We always 
drove to the leeward of the field over which we designed to 
shoot. Then we would get out, leaving Miss 8. to manage 
the team, following slowly in our wake and occasionally 
marking birds for us, which services she rendered in an 
admirable manner, and with a new and delightful pleasure 
to herself. With the four dogs, the three of us keeping 
about two hundred yards apart and moving in line as nearly 
as practicable, each would generally find birds enough for 
his individual shooting without disturbing the others or 
placing them in danger; and when one’s pockets became too 
heavy for comfort or convenience, he would fall back to 
the wagon and deposit his load. Occasionally we would all 
meet at the wagon, when we would water the dogs,sample our 
lunch, a cigar, look over our birds, and when we had finished 
our chat and were thoroughly rested , start out for another 
tramp. Thus;we would put in the time till abont 11 o’clock, 
when it was time to bundle ourselves and dogs into the wagon 
and drive back to the hotel for dinner, after which came 
cigars and usually a game of cards till about 3 o’clock, when 
we would find ourselves again seated in the wagon and on 
our way for the evening shoot, which usually lasted far into 
the ‘‘twilight soft and gray.” To me there is a rare and 
indescribable delight in shooting on a still, quiet evening, 
watching the last rays of the setting sun,.and the last faint 
glimmer of light as it quietly passes away under the gauzy 
curtain of night. (May the last days of all good sportsmen 
be as quiet and pleasant.) We always found supper await- 
ing us on our arrival home, when after caring for the dogs 
and shedding our hunting traps, and taking a good square 
tin pan bath, we, ‘‘us four and no more,” would gather 
about tne little round table aforesaid, doing ample justice to 
broiled chickens, flanked by vegetables, warm biscuit, 
pastry, etc. After supper we would look to the comfort of 
the dogs, and then seat ourselves for a cheerful chat and 
game of cards till bed time. 

Should you ask me now how many birds we bagged, I 
could not tell; I kept tally till we got past 100 and then 
quit. We did not forget our friends nor neglect ourselves, 
for we sent away a box each day, and kept a string hanging 
under the little porch of the hotel from which our table was 
supplied at each meal. Thus we passed the week, changing 
our route occasionally, always getting birds enough to make 
it enjoyable sport, never turning it into downright slaugh- 
ter, and leaving birds ‘‘enough and to spare.” And with it 
all we had a good time. A. 
Cuicaao, Ill. 











SHOTS AMONG THE PRAIRIE CHICKENS. 


AVING little time and less money to spare last fall, 
but being—as usual—possessed of a very large desire 
to look at something over my gun barrels, fortune favored 
me one day late in September on meeting a friend who said: 
*‘{ understand yon have been out chicken shooting” I had 
been up north about eighty miles, where, I was told, I could 
find a few birds, and I found them few indeed—I tramped 
for three days—got up a flock of six and divided even with 
them, taking three for my part, and came home. ‘‘Yes,” I 
said; ‘I have been out, but found few birds and no sport.” 
“Well,” he answered, ‘‘now I want you should lay out a 
trip aud go with me.” I told him I could hardly stand 
another trip. ‘‘But,” said he, ‘‘thisis my trip. You will 
go with me, will you not?” ‘You would be almost surprised 
to know how little urging it required to induce me to say 
yes. As my friend had recently been presented with a fine 
Trish setter but had no gun, he insisted I should go with 
him and select an outfit, which we at once proceeded to do 
and accomplished satisfactorily. 

After making what inquiries I could for several days 1 
nearly satisfied myself that all localities within a few hun- 
dred miles had been shot over. As this was toward the last of 
the month and the law was off on the first, if we decided to 
hunt within a radius of four or five hundred miles we should 
be obliged to glean the fields where others had reaped the 
harvest; so we decided to start for Nebraska, hoping to get 
beyond the market hunters, especially those who had hunted 
for this market, for the woods are full of them all over the 
West, and they are wiping out the game of all kinds as 
effectually as a fire Jicks up the prairie grass. We bougbt 
tickets to Omaha, with a privilege of a rebate if we decided 
to stop anywhere this side; but after diligent inquiry at 
every possible point and opportunity we traveled across the 
States of Illinois and Iowa from east to west, receiving but 
the one answer, ‘“‘The birds have been about all shot off.” 

Now this looks a little sad, that in two States, where but 
a very few years ago chickens enough could be found 
almost anywhere to make excellent sport, one should be told 
ere the first month of the shooting season is over, that ‘‘the 
birds have been about all shot off.” It only reveals the 
truth that our game of all kinds is being raj idly and surely 
exterminated. ] am aware that in the Great West everything 
is done on the ‘‘broad gauge” plan, and that a majority of 
sportsmen here think they must have a “‘pile” of game in 
order to get any sport out of it; but they will very soon have 
to moderate their desires and learn to get more sport out of 
less game. 

We arrived at Omaha in the evening, and stopping over 
night were told that a great many chickens had been shot 
about 100 miles west on the U. P. R. R. We told our in- 
formant that we were not after chickens that had been shot, 
in fact we were not in the second-had business at all, but had 
started for some locality where we could ‘‘sit down at the 
first table.” The next morning we took cars and after rid- 
ing about eighty miles in a northwest direction were landed 
at the little town of Bancroft on the edge of the Omaha In- 
dian reservation. A few moments’ conversation with the 
landlord, a Parker gun behind the desk and two Russian 
setter dogs under the table, satisfied me that we had made 
no mistake in our location. I being the commissary of the 
party, was ordered to make arrangements for our supplies 
during our stay, which I did by saying we should want a 
team at our disposal which would stand fire, enough to eat 
and a good bed to sleep on at night. ‘How long do you 
propose to stay?” asked the landlord. Our answer was: 
*‘Until we get satisfied.” The price was named and that 
settled it. 

About this time we were called in to dinner, where we 
were seated at a little round tabie with plates for four, two 
of which were already occupied by a middle-a ed gentleman 
and a young lady. Dol hear some one ask, What has all 
this got to do with chicken shooting? Don’t be in a hurry, 
young man; go slow and I will tell you all about ii. After 
dinner my friend in looking at the hotel register, read the 
names immediately above ours: Mr. S—— and daughter. 
As the aforesaid daughter was standing near him while Mr. 
S—— had gone to order up his team preparatory to starting, 
my friend with all due apologies inquired of the young lady 
if Mr. S—— was a native of the town of M—-, State of 
Connecticut, and being answered affirmatively, my friend 
said: ‘‘Will you please tell him an old schoolmate would 
like to speak with him before he leaves?” Such is life; 
here were two men, past the meridian of life, who had never 
met or even heard of each other since the old brown door of 
an obscure Connecticut schoolhouse had closed behind them. 
One had served his country asa soldier through the civil 
war and bore the scars of battle; and both in mercantile 
pursuits had wandered west to meet here by the merest 
chance for the first time since they were boys together. It 
is sufficient for this narrative to say that Mr. S—— ordered 
his team returned tothe stable, and he and his fair daughter 
did not leave us until we had finished our week’s sport, add- 
ing very much to our enjoyment. 

Prairie chicken shooting is par excellence the sport of the 
lazy man; it is the easiest of all land shooting—first, because 
the field is always Open, and if one is too lazy to walk he 
can shoot from a horse or wagon; second, because early in 
the season, before the birds are quite matured, or have been 
too often disturbed, they will lie in the tall grass as close and 
long as one wishes; and thirdly, because they make a good 
big mark, fiying true and not too rapidly, and there is so 
much of them that one need not fear of blowing them all to 
pieces, leaving nothing but feathers in the air. If they hap- 
pen to get up too near for a shot, you can measure your dis- 
tance, knowing there is nv bush or tree for them to dodge 
behind. Thus in all respects they make fine game for one 
not disposed to be in a hurry; and for these same reasons 
the gentle things are easy plunder for the unscrupulous mar- 
ket-hunter. Later in the season (or at the time we were 
out), during the last of September, the birds are fully ma- 
tured, have become stronger flyers, and have been made a 
little more shy from an occasional shot among them, even 
in this far off locality, and will not always allow a dog to 
approach so near them; and if a bird gets up twenty-five or 
thirty yards away one has to wink his eye pretty quick in 













































KENTUCKY GAME NOTES. 


ee past season has been remarkably barren of sports. 

After a favorable summer and an apparent plentiful- 
ness of nesting birds, the most inviting covers were drawn 
blank. In few instances were more than two rounds neces- 
sary to insure an oiling up and “‘filing away” of guns. The 
heaviest mast the old-timers ever saw brought not a pigeon 
nor a squirrel. Streams that a few years ago furnished ex- 
cellent sport will not now furnish bait. 

A few sportsmen met in Louisville during the fall and 
evolved a new game and fish law, which Chairman Barbour 
has submitted to the Solons now in session at the capital; 
but precedents forebode trouble if not defeat. Without leg- 
islation radically different from past enactments, sports in 
the blue-grass belt will soon be an item of pioneer history. 

Very few legislators (?) appear to realize that rapid rota- 
tion is the prevailing practice; and no sooner than assured 
of their election, all foolishly set about a canvass for re-elec- 
tion which rarely materializes. Asinine pledges are given 
during capvasses, and coupled with an equally asinine am- 
bition to go back, handicap representatives so heavily that 
intelligent and imperative legislation in the interest of game 
and fish is nearly an impossibility. Two or three instances 
of observance of our fish law of ten years ago demonstrated 
its wisdom +o clearly that not a complaint was heard; but 
universal evasions of the penalties and the notorious partici- 
pation in infractions of the law by officers sworn to encom- 
pass the observance of that Jaw, soon resulted in a lapse to 
the old state of vandalism from which we were but tempo- 
rarily lifted. 

May the fates prosper the efforts of the gentlemen striving 
to benefit the ignorant and perverse, and their labors result 
in a law whose penalties will command its religious observ- 
ance through a mortal fear of the consequences of violation. 

During a late horseback trip to the mountains I was in the 
saddle the greater portion of seven days’ traversing a finely 
timbered section, and though informed by every one that 
squirrels were plentiful I didn’t see one except on the tables 
at two houses. One large bunch of mallards flying up Cum- 
berland River and two bevies of quail was all the game that 
I saw. and every day that I was out was a good day for 
gunning. I was invited to occupy a deer stand within four 
miles of a country town, where two of five deer had been 
bagged a few days before, but business forbade. Within 
twenty miles of home 1 was shown the leg of a two year old 
doe, one of thirteen deer started in one drive. 

A night at Uncle Joe’s was next thing to one spent io 
camp. His reminiscences of large and small game captured 
within ear shot of the fireside beside which we sat were de- 
lightful. He told me that there are several bunches of deer 
in the country, and that on the Tennessee border bears have 
increased so rapidly as to become seriously destructive of 
mountain sheep. 

A little conservatism and concert would soon render the 
mountains of Kentucky as rich in sports as when Uncle Joe 
was a middle-aged man and | a boy, thirty-five years ago. 

CENTRAL KENTUOKY. KENTUCKEIAN. 
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THE ADIRONDACK DEER. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

A long letter originally printed in the New York Times 
has been copied into several of our journals. Its statements 
are so inaccurate and its reasoning so fallacious that I pro- 
pose to go through it and show its worthlessness as an argu- 
ment for deer hounding. The writer says: 

_Every year a larger number of people than went the previous year 

visit that region in search of health or amusement, or both, but they 
leave early in the fall. because the game laws are so framed that 
there is little to amuse them after Sept. 1. 
_ This may be true of some parts of the Adirondacks, but it 
is not true with respect to the north side. Parties go into 
the woods as long as the weather is warm. Only the pot- 
hunter would stay later. 

In so large and sparsely settled a region as that under considera- 
tion no law can be effective which does not appeal to the common 
sense of the majority of the resident population, for they and they 
only, can prevent the violation of the law by irresponsible people, 
and unless they will co-operate with the authorities the State cannot 


ee gamekeepers enough to prevent the hunters from breaking 
e law. 


That is about so. If gentlemen (?) like ‘‘J. T. D.” will 
violate the law, by all means repeal the law. Don’t punish 
the offender because ‘‘the State cannot secure gamekeepers 
enough to do it.” Poor little Empire State, how 1 pity you 
in your helplessness, 

It had always been the custom until this year to use dogs in start- 
—s een so as to drive them past the pot where the hunter can 

It had always been the custom to run the deer to water 
and kill it with a club. 

The deer can easily distance the dog, and by running to some brook 
or pond can throw the dog off the scent and escape, unless he hap- 
_- come to the spot where the hunter is waiting for a chanc- to 

Yes, the deer can outrun the dog fora short distance. 
That only. The pure hound is too slow for this business. 
Guides use a mongrel—just hound enough to follow the 
scent. A dog that runs fast and gives little tongue is the 
best for deer. Why don’t “J. T. D.” describe the ‘‘spot” 
where the hunter waits for a shot? I will supply the omis- 
sion. It isatapond or lake on some bushy point. His 
guide is with him; his boat is hidden from sight, but where 
it can be pushed into the water ina moment. There is not 
a panther in the Adirondacks but will tree to a good dog in 
from five to thirty minutes; yet he could easily kill a dozen 
dogs had not nature given him a mortal fear of that deter- 
mined animal. So with the deer. In his terror he flies to 
the nearest pond to ‘“‘throw off the scent.” He plunges into 
the water. Perhaps he has had a hard run for miles; per- 
haps the water is icy cold. There is no pity in the breasts 
of sportsman (f) and guide who, hidden on that bushy point, 
are waiting for it. As soon as the deer is out far enough so 
they can cut him off from the shore, they put out in the 
boat. What follows is cold-blooded, deliberate butchery. 
Swiftly, silently the boat appruaches the victim. At a dis- 
tance of ten or fifteen rods it is discovered by the deer, that 
now makes frantic efforts to escape. The powerful arms of 
the guide soon send the boat to within a few feet of the 
doomed animal. Then the Winchester is a favorite weapon. 
If the deer is not killed by the time the magazine is emptied, 
the guide holds it by the tail while the sportsman (?) beats 
its brains out with a club (carefully provided by the guide 
for just such an emergency). 

Consequently not more than one deer in ten which are started is 
likely to come within shooting distance, ualess the hunting pry is 
avery large one. Even when the deer goes within shooting distance 
the hunter frequently misses fire and the animal! makes his escape. 

The sportsman (?) always employs a guide; the party gen- 
erally consists of several persons. One guide puts out the 
dogs, and from his knowledge of the country and previous 
hunts of like nature can tell about where the deer will water, 
and the rest of the party post themselves accordingly. Prob- 
ably not one in ten escape. 

This kind of hunting gives employment to the greatest number of 
a — does as little harm to the deer as any method tnat is em- 
P. 

Yes, it gives employment to men, but is that employment 
an advantage to them after all? The guide keeps a pack of 


hounds (but no hogs) all the year; neglects all other work. 


for perhaps a month's employment “‘hounding.” As for the 
deer, it is simply death for it, and after being run by a dog 
for hours and then plunged into an icy lake, probably death 
by a club is a relief. 

In fact, it is well known that every deer killed by hounding costs the 
sportsman at least $150 in expenses for comes utensils, guides, pro- 
visions, etc., but the health and enjoyment derived fronr a life in the 
woods amply repay him for the expenses. 

That is all moonshine. I have known parties to sell veni- 
son enough to pay expenses. I have known men who used 
to make up a hounding party every fall to hunt with hounds 
for profit. 

The use of dogs, however, makes the deer wild, so that the pot- 
hunter who is shooting for the market cannot easily make bis ex- 
pense, and therefore last winter, by appealing to the ——- of 
many members of the Legislature who were not familiar with the 
subject, some of the pot-hunters’ friends procured the pene of a 
law probibiting the use of dogs, and what was the resuit 

So ForEst AND STREAM is the pot-hunter’s friend, is it? 
And the thousands who signed its petitions for a non-hound- 
ing law are all pot-hunters or their friends? So far as I 
know the result was to lessen the number of deer killed; it 
gave an outer who wanted a deer for camp a chance to kill 
it without a dog, and gave some people and papers a chance 
to howl. 

The guides lost their usual employment in September and October 
because people did not dare to break the law, but they had to make 
their living and provide for their families; therefore, they were forced 
to hunt deer and sell the hides to the peddlers, as well as the meat, 
when they could doso. The hide of a good decr brings $1.50, and the 
meat must be carried out of the woods on the hunter’s back on the 
chance of finding some one to buy it. Of course, at these rates, it 
takes a great deal of hunting to realize $2.50 a day that the bunter 
would have were he acting as guide for a sportsman feeling, eum of 
his money whether the sportsman had or poor luck. e result 
of all this legal red tape has been plainly shown in the sinall section 
of Franklin county with which I am familiar, where up to the latest 
accounts 66 deer had been killed this fall, as against an ave of 2% 
to 80 each year when hounding was allowed. Under the old law the 
deer were steadily increasing in the section I vi-it, and I never saw 
tracks of both large and small deer so plentiful as they were in the 
fall of 1884. 

Perhaps the guide did lose his usual employment in Sep- 
tember and October, but then he had a chance to harvest his 
crops. Does ‘J. T. D.” mean to tell us as an honest fact 
that but twenty-five or thirty deer were killed each year b 
hounding iv Franklin county? Why I know of a single 
party killing as many as that in a single hunt on the southern 
border of St. Lawrence. ‘J. T. D.” ‘‘never saw tracks so 
plentiful as in the fall of ’84.” “Well; when the woods are 
full of hounds deer will make tracks, and plenty of them, 
there’s no doubt about that. Po ; : : 

Many persons su that the deer are caught and torn by the 
dogs, but this isa arn dug comant told 6 door uaem ere 
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ow or unless the deer is disabled. Even then, if he 
is 0 tear the deer’s hide he would receive such a threshing as 
‘would prevent & tion of the offense, as a torn skin does not find 
favor with mo pee ler. The numerous extracts you have from time 
ed oo principally from the Booneville Herald) 
yely that it is the pot-hunter shooting for market who 
is doiog the damage in the Adirondacks, and not the summer visitor, 
supremely happy if he obtains only one deer with branching 
horns, and is conten'ed if he gets any at all. Compare this result with 
the story of the hunter, published in the Booneville Herald, who 
shot sixty deer this season for market, or with one of the guides I 
know personallv, whoshot twenty-nine deer for market in one small 
section of woods where, as I said before, all the summer visitors com- 
bined have only been able to kill from twenty-five to thirty ina 
season. One would hardly imagine that the matter of hounds or no 
hounds would have any influenee outside of the woods, but the actual 
tact is that in Franklin county alone it was estimated by one ot the 
pers published in Malone that the falling off in the number of visi- 
tors caused by the new law resulted in a loss to Franklin county alone 
of $50,000. The matter entered into politics to such an extent that 
the senators and members were called upon for their views on. the 
dog question as soon as they were nominated, and I understand that 
the supervisors of Franklin county have resolved to petition the 
Legisluture to restore the former law. It is evident that the hunter 
for market does the most damage, and that men will not hunt for the 
market if they can obtain other and more remunerative employment 
as guides in September and October. After Nov. 1 most of these men 
settle down to winter work in the lumber region and do not hunt 
during the remainder of the year. 

These being the facts, it follows that to preserve game as much as 
possible, and in order to intere-t the inhabitants in enforcing the law, 
a bill should be passed allowing deer to be hunted either with or 
without hounds during the months of August, September and Octo- 
ber. It should be illegal to allow any venison to be sent out of the 
Adirondacks during the next five years. Such a law would not de- 

rive the lovers of venison in our large cities of their favorite dish, 
because there is always an abundant supply from the West. 

Now, Mr Editor, what is the object of game laws? Isit 
to give employment to guides? Is it to fill summer resorts 
with visitors? Isit to give franklin county $50,000, or is it 
to givethe game such protection as will enable it to hold its 
own against the raids of all hunters combined? 

Up to the present season (1885) we had three methods of ; 
hunting deer, each popular with some, each more or less | 
destructive. : : 

First was floating. Destructive, if practiced out of 
season; otherwise not very. In order to float at all you 
must have-a pond or stream, shallow, in portions at least, 
and containing food. Not one pond in ten is a ‘‘good deer 
pond.” Then you must have a boat and experienced pad- 
dler. You hunt at night. Nearly half the nights are moon- 
light. Very few deer are killed then. Many other nights 
are cold, rainy or windy. The et nights for deer after 
Aug. 1 are but few, and I have lain in a boat all night, one 
of the hottest, darkest, stillest nights I ever saw, on a small 
pond whose shores were all cut up with fresh tracks, and not 
heard asound of a deer. Again, after. about two nights’ 
hunting, and the firing of half a dozen shots, at such a pond 
deer get ‘‘educated,” and will run and “blow” at the first 
glimpse of light or the least sound. I have ‘‘floated” many 
more niglits without seeing a deer than those when I have, 
and I do not suppose I have killed over one deer to halfa 
dozen nights. Wounded some, you ask? Well, yes; 
though no more than are wounded and lost in other methods. 
So floating is not so awful after all. Besides, there are vari- 
ous ways to stop floating, or at least make it unsuccessful 
A single ‘‘protector” could keep a_hundred ponds ‘‘doc- 
tored” so no deer would be killed. How? Just burn brim- 
stone here and there around it, about once in two weeks. 
Or, if the guide is so disposed, a misstroke of the paddle, or 
a little lurch of the boat at the right moment fixes things, 
and the sportsman is none the wiser. The objection to 
“floating” is, that it is the favorite method of the guide and 
fisherman out of season. Itis most destructive in the early 
part of the season, but the enforcement of the law, as it is, 
would stop that. : 4 . 

Still-hunting is practiced almost entirely in fall and 
early winter, and its advocates are mostly the guide and 
hunter who, after working for pay in the wc ods ail summer, 
want a few days’ sport himself. It seldom pays. Many 
times the game does not sell for enough to any more than 
pay expenses. Now and then an expert hunter can make 
money at it. There is buta short time for it, and the good 
days, like the good nights for floating, are few, and I sus- 
pect, if the truth were known, many deer that find their 
way tomarket askilled by still-hunting are, in fact, cap- 
tured by hounds. , 

Now for hounding—the real nut we are after. Hounding 
can be practiced any day in the year. You may have thirty 
good nights for floating; you may have thirty good days 
for still-bunting; but you have three hundred and sixty-five 
for hquading. f 

Great ado has been made about the number of deer killed 
by still-hunting this fall. The case is simply this. Had 
hounding been allowed, these same deer, and many more, 
would have been killed in the summer. ; 

What nonsense itis tosay more decr have been killed be- 
cause of the non-houndmg law. An army is composed of 
artillery, cavalry and infantry. Disband the infantry, and 
do you make it more effective? We had three methods of 
slaughtering deer. We take away the most effective: the 
one, and the only one certain of success every time, be it 
wet or dry, hot or cold—and we are told that we must re- 
store it asthe only possible way to prevent the extermina- 
tion of deer. ; 

It is twenty-five years since Lkilled my first deer. 1 have 
averaged about one a year since. Ihave killed them float- 
ing, by daylight from a boat, by watching a pond or field, 
by still-hunting. Ionce helped kill one by hounding. So I 
know a little of allthe methods employed. My advice 
would be, exterminate the mongrel curs that drive deer. 
Fine or imprison the so-called guides and sportsmen (?) who 
violate the law, stopthe marketing of venison, and educate 
the public. Then stop tinkering the law, and To - 


Canton, St. Lawrence Oo., N. Y. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

It is very exciting to hear the dogs driving deer, but the 
way the law is now the hunters in the country have a chance 
to hunt only by still-hunting, while the hunters back in the 
wilderness do hunt with dogs as much as ever. It seems to 
satisfy the hunters if they can have a few days’ sport hunting 
deer with dogs in the fall, but the guides and hunters are all 
mad and they are bound to kill every deer that there is in 
the woods. They swear that if we people can’t have any 
aoe ee our own game there shall be no game to 
protect. I think every county should ge its own game. 


EO. W. STOWELL. 
Sonroon Laxgz, Essex county. 


The following reply to some of the false and silly state- 
ments printed in the press comes from one whose experience 
and character give weight to his words; 

ice in your issue-of the 24th inst. au article headed 





T notice 
“Spe great slaughter pf deer last fall,” The apthor of that! be injured by the ¢ 


(Cut this out, put it on a blank, obtain signatures and send to your Member at Albany.) 


A PETITION 


For the Continued Protection of Adirondack Deer. 
To the Honorable, the Legislature of the State of New York: 


- We, the undersigned, residents of 
law (Chap. 557, Laws of 1885) which makes 


County, respectfully petition that the 
it “unlawful to pursue any wild deer in this 


State with any dog or bitch” may not be amended in any such way as to permit the use of 


dogs for hunting deer at any time. 


(Signed) 








acticle very modestly says ‘‘we do not profess to be 
thoroughly posted on this question but have noted down 
some of the arguments as given by the advocates of deer 
hounding.” He is therefore excusable for the errors it con- 
tains. The cry of slaughter comes not so much from those 
that would preserve the deer as from those that want 
to kill them, but cannot because they cannot emplo 
a dog to drive them into the water where they can kill 
them with a club as well as with a gun. 

I wager that not one man in ten who is trying to make 
out that still hunting is so very easy and successful a mode of 
hunting can kill one deer during the whole month of No- 
vember hy that mode of hunting. 

The assertion that more deer were killed last fall than 
there was in the fall of 1884. is erroneous. For so far as I 
can learn more deer were killed by still-bunters in the fall 
of 1884, than there was the present year. Add to what 
the still-hunters kill, more than four times as many more 
killed by houndiog, and one must be well versed in muthe- 
matics to make the number less. Why still-hunters killed 
more in the fall of 1884 was because the weather was more 
favorable. I know what conditions must exist in order to 
approach a deer iu the woods and must hold good through- 
out the whole woods. If more deer were killed last fall than 
there was the previous fall they must have been killed b 
the aid of hounds. It cannot be denied but what hound- 
ing was practiced to more or less extent in most parts of 
the wilderness. In the Beaver river country not less than 260 
deer were killed in the season of 1884 Twohundred were 
killed by driving into the water with hounds and about sixty 
by still-hunting. Last fall less than sixty were killed on the 
same territory. Why was this? Simply because the law 
against hounding was strictly enforced. Other sections 
where the law has not been enforced many deer have been 
killed and credited to still-hunting. A year ago last fall a 
party from Jefferson county camped on Beaver river and 
killed about thirty deer, last fall they went on the same 
ground and kilied four. Another party who the previous 
fall killed twenty-three, last fall did not kill any. 

The writer says ‘that deer herd together on their feeding 
grounds in the open woods, where they are easily approached 
by the hunter, and sometimes the whole herd are killed.” 
This isa great mistake. 1 was born and raised in the Adi- 
rondack wilderness and have hunted deer ever since I was 
allowed to handle a gun, which was not as the privileged lad 
of the present day, at the age of ten years, but at sixteen. 
This long experience has made me thoroughly conversant 
with the habits of the deer in our North Woods. They do not 
herd together at all, seldom more than two or three are 
found together and more often one alone. It is seldom that 
they come out into open woods during the day. In years 
when there are beech nuts they come out to feed on the nuts 
in open beech timber during the night, and almost invariably 
repair to the swamp and thicket before davlight. If when 
following a deer it chances to cross open timbered land where 
it can be seen at a distance, he is sure not to stop there, but 
seeks some thicket where he can see the hunter on his track 
and not be seen himself, and when he lies down almost in- 
variably lies in a position to watch his back track. The 
author says ‘‘that where there are no dogs to run deer they 
become tame and are easily approached by the hunter.” 
This is a most preposterous assertion; go into a country 
where they have never heard a dog or seen a man, they are 
thesame. Its instinctive for them to be wild and wary. If 
the writer does not believe this I would like to have him 
come and try to get a shot at one. If he does not change 
his mind in less than a week’s time he will differ from every 
one else that has tried it. 

I deprecate the slaughter of deer by whatever mode it is 
done. But every thinking man must see that the chances 
for slaughter are an hundredfold more than by still-hunting, 
as it requires no skill or experience. The deer once in the 
water can be killed as easily as if tangled in the snow crust, 
and it is a known fact that deer always take to the water 
when pressed by hounds. 

Still-hunting requires much experience, a great deal of 
traveling and an acquaintance with the habits of deer. Not 
more than one in a hundred that goes into the woods to hunt 
can kijl more than two or three deer in one season and more 
that do not kill any at all. There are the Humes, of Diana, 
that doubtless kill more than is consistent with the preser- 
vation of deer. And now one Williams, from Pennsylvania, 
turns up that kills thirty-two deer, while his two compan- 
ions who hunted as faithfully the same length of time and 
killed two deer each. Itis alleged that he used a pointer 
dog. The author says that dogs drive the deer into the 
windfalls, swamps and thickets. This would be well if they 
would leave them there, but the hound will follow them 
through thick and thin until compelled to take to the water 
where the hunter is awaiting him. The writer says “‘that in 
European countries all the bunting is with dogs.” This 
may be true, but do they drive them into the water and kill 
them there? No, it would be an unpardonable disgrace for 
them to kill a deer in that way. This is the very reason 
why hounds should not be used in our Adirondack wilder- 
ness—it abounds in lakes and ponds into which the deer are 
driven and easily killed. Were the hunters obliged to shoot 
them in the woods while on the full run as it is the only rule 
to do in the old country, then hounding would not be so de- 
structive. The State of Massachusetis in her game laws 
does not prohidit the use of dogs but very wisely makes it a 
penal offense to killa deer within a n distance of water 
when driven by dogs, The writer seys the venison will not 

hase ip coo) weather, He is mistaken, 





The worst hounded venison I ever saw was killed in Novem- 
ber, with snow on the ground. It was unfit to eat when 
killed and in twenty-four hours was putrid and had to be 
thrown away. It is because they cannot endure the race so 
well that they take to the water so much quicker in cold 
weather. In view of this fact, if a season for hounding must 
be tolerated at all, it should not be in October, but the first ten 
or fifteen days of September. This would accommodate the 
greatest number of spertsmen, very few of which remain in 
the woods after that date. If it is later than this it will be 
entirely to the interest of pot-hunters. Besides, during Sep- 
tember deer do not take so readily to water and thus the op- 
portunity for slaughter by this mode of hunting would be 
entirely avoided. 

It is self-interest that causes the hotel keepers io Franklin 
and Hamilton counties to curse the new hounding law. They 
all keep large packs of hounds and they bring revenue to 
their tills. 

If the State of New York wishes to adopt measures to in- 
crease the revenue of a few landlords at the expense of the 
destruction of this most noble game in her great prospective 
park, she has only to'repeal the non-hounding law and it will 
be speedily’accomplished. Advocates of hounding claim it is 
a sportsmanlike way of hunting deer, I do not see it. It is 
not the part of a sportsman to kill his game by belieing its 
instincts, or depriving it of the means with which the crea- 
tor has endowed it for its protection and safety. Let us see 
how hounding does this. The hunter puts the swift persis- 
tent hound on the track of the timid deer, his first instinct 
is flight, by this means he can escape. his human enemy. 
After a long and frightful race failing in this, he turns 
toward the water where instinct tells him he can surely baffie 
the enemy on his track. Half dead with fright and with 
protruding tongue and panting sides he arrives on the shore 
of thelake, The water, although cold and uninviting, is now 
his only place of refuge. He plunges in, and when well out 
in the lake should be safe, when a boat pushes ont from the 
shore and cuts off its retreat. Witness his frantic plunges, 
this way and that, in his endeavor to avoid his now more 
deadly enemy, but it is of no use, escape is impossible, his 
pitiful bleatings for mercy are of no avail, he is ruthlessly 
murdered by the pot-hunter or so-called sportsman. His in- 
stinct has belied him, his fleetness has been taken away from 
him and like the deer in the snow crust or in the trap, can be 
killed with a club as well as with a gun. Thisis a method 
of killingdeer beside which even the steel trap is a miti- 
gation, for in his wanderings he accidentally steps in the steel 
trap and is caught. But in this great water trap you take 
advantage of his instinct and compel him to come in and 
be caught. I think that hounding deer should be prohibited 
on the ground of its cruelty and inhumanity, if it did not 
lead to speedy extermination, which it surely does. 

Keep the non-hounding law where it is, add to it a more 
effective detective force, and if it be evident that by any 
other method of hunting too many deer can be killed, legis- 
late some measure to curtail their numbers and plenty of 
deer are insured, sufficient for all reasonable demands of the 
sportsman and the tourist in our great Adirondack wilder- 
ness so long as it remains a wilderness. C. Fenton. 


SHOOTING IN CUBA. 


BOUT twelve miles due south from Habana and two 
west from the railroad station at Rincon lies one of 
the tracts (1,300 acres) rented by the Habana Field Sport 
Club, and policed by its own special constable. These 
grounds inclose three large lagoons, favorite resorts in win- 
ter of coots, teal and other ducks, and their borders are fre- 
quented by snipe and other marsh birds. Thus they had 
been heretofore much visited by local hunters from many 
miles around, some of whom sought invitations from the club 
by offering to its members the attention to conduct them in 
excursions outside of this tract, where good sport could 
sometimes be had. Some of these attentions had been 
accepted from two of these parties, who professed to have 
two wonderfully fine retrievers for these reedy and difficult 
lagoons, and they were consequently invited to have a day 
with the-club in these waters. The morning was cloudy and 
dark, threatening drizzling rain, which threatening con- 
tinued to hover over us without, however, comiog to a 
downright rain storm. 

The visitors were supposed and indeed supposed them- 
selves to be so much better posted in successful methods of 
the chase in this particular region that they were asked to 
indicate the most efficacious plan, and were shown the four 
boats belonging to the club, fitted with racks for blinding, 
etc. Fiattered by such bowing to their superior skill, they 
were inclined to be a trifle boastful, especially of the superior 
qualities of their retrievers, which they said would be sure 
to follow the wounded birds into the most impenetrable 
reeds; and they chose for themselves to go in the boats, 
while most of the members present distributed themselves 
to favorable positions on shore to intercept the birds in their 
fiight. But in the general eagerness to get into position, and 
the confidence that the visitors were so well versed in lagoon 
shooting, we neglected to mention to them that under the 
administration ‘of the Field Trial Club there might be some 
slight chan that had taken place since its advent to these 
waters, for instance, that there were some birds there with 
peculiarities such as the visitors had never before seen, though 
they looked for all the world just like those they had so often 
found here. These were in groups in the furthest part of the 
larger lagoon, which the bogts had to trayerse slowly and 
witb the greatest caption, following the sipnous edge of itg 
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reedy aes a oe method 7 — parties wens to creep INITIATION. 
stealthily upon the game, and a shot at a tempting group : : 
like that in view would amply repay them for an hour's tug- ‘ ony oe calt kindly with me, and I am almost aston- 
ging at the muffled oar. The boat of the = a ae _— ished that it has me hovering around in the vicinity of fifty. 
also a novel method of approach, and novelty always has | 1; ome a jong, long time since I shot and killed my first 
attractions of its own. sie deer, when I was about fourteen. It was in the mountains 
The creeping movements of the boats was keeping some | (¢ Fintingdon county, Pa., and not more than two and a 
birds in motion from one lagoon to another, and from one |} 51¢ miles from where I was born, and I have been shooting 
part to another of this lagoon, giving the members stationed | (vo. since, How vividly we remember important boyhood 
about an occasional shot, but the parties in the boats were | --oioits “It seems like an occurrence of but a few weeks 
inclined to.burn no powder upon the birds Peat from a. | 280: _ | remember it all—How I coaxed my father and uncle 
them so intent were they upon the large bag to result from &) go) to go along and how I rubbed up the old smoothbore 
single broadside into the tempting flock nestling in a edge rifle that no one else would think of taking to the woods to 
of the reeds ahead of them. ae — — ae vine shoot deer with; the sleepless night before the start; the 
until their arms were breaking, they had crouc eee early start; the hunt begun along the south side of Tussey’s 
the boat until the muscles of their lower limbs were cramped Mountain: how 1 watdhed the metn ehove tae aut the.ene 
into hard knots, but they had arrived almost within shooting Eihces cite dnene Shea I watched for deer, afraid of getting 
distance and were full of anxiety lest the game should flush lost; how while looking for the hunter below ane I saer a 
at the last moment before a were at the desired distance. senesiienis tank 3 oping along not thirty yards down the 
Five yards nearer and their labors would be rewarded by eae: oat & tested ond .. stopped broadside; how my 
that triumph of skillful approach, which they were burning | 517 was discharged and when the smoke cleared away I had 
with desire to demonstrate to the city sportsmen as the sine | © palpitation of the heart and found that the buck was 
qua non for these lagoons. In vain small groups of birds | | junded; how I yelled like a Comanche, and how the man 
would pass over, and temptingly near to them. In. vai! blow me, Sam Siryker, came up, tried to shoot him in the 
Rallus elegans would flush ‘from the reeds beside them; in| 1 eaq to save the skin and venison, and instead shot him in 
vain Fulica americana would flee in couples and quadruples the nostrils, and how the buck made. off down the 
before them in near proximity, when an effective broadside aemuetiiens how I wanted to follow him, with my gun 
was so soon to fill their bags to overflowing with Querque-| enoty, of course; how he would not let me, saying 
dula discors, In vain also Parras gymnostoma railed at them | 115+ the deer would stop in a short time; how we waited un- 
its angry protest against their presence in its favorite haunts, | 5) my father and uncle Sam came to us, when we all went 
thus proclaiming it to the coveted game had they been of | i, search of his buckship, there being no snow, no dog—and 
more timid stuff. Several pairs of wicked eyes were now | 1) buck until his skeleton was found nearly a mile from the 
turned upon the hunters from various stations on shore in scene of the tragedy the following summer. Ob, how 
keen expectation of the sport about to begin and almost | +2111 remember how I mourned the loss of that deer. It is 
simultaneously four streams of fire and smoke issued from hardly necessary for me to say that I thought more of the 
that triumphant boat, introducing great confusion among | 014 gmoothbore after that day’s hunt than I ever did be- 
the victims of the fusilade, but, strange to say, none of that fore 
large flock took to wing, but hovered in ~_— a" as if he | ,, Since those days I have hunted in Michigan, Minnesota, 
overweening confidence in their hiding place from the| natota fowa and Pennsylvania with varied success, but 
ae ae before oo a Sees i brief eo none of my many outings ever gave me as much pleasure 
ven them, for a sccond and a third volley was pour : 
upon them in rapid succession from the two breechloaders in and sorrow combined a6 the frst deerhunt on ‘Tussey. 
the boat and Bose and Fetchum were launched out to gather 
in the dead birds. What a proud moment for these two 
rustic sportsmen to show off their superior tactics. to their 
city brethren. Never before in all their shooting experiences 
had they got away with a whole flock, not one escaping to February I spent with Walter N. Shoemaker, of Chi- 
tell the horrid tale. But alas! In spite of their pride of cago, among the ducks, quail and jack snipe in El Cajon 
great experience in the ways of the anatide that day, they | Valley. We left the city on Wednesday morning for a 
had been destined to receive a new revelation in natural his- twenty-mile drive to that favorite hunting ground, famous 
tory. To their deep chagrin Bose and Fetchum belied the | for its raisins and oranges, its immense ranches, and last, 
fame they had given them. They returned empty-mouthed | put not least, its great coveys of quail. 
to the boat. They would not retrieve those ducks. It then] Nine miles from town our dog flushed a covey, and, leav- 
dawned upon them that there was something strange in this | ing the team with Shoemaker, Jr., we proceeded to bag a 
affair, and moving forward with the boat they were initiated couple of dozen, which afforded us about an hour’s sport. 
for the first time into the mystery of decoys, they themselves | Driving on ten miles further, we arrived at Ben Hill’s ranch, 
having been decoyed to this advanced knowledge of “‘tricks | on which was a laguna covering ten acres of ground. Look- 
that are (not) vain.” These ducks had not been bred in | ing down on the water from the hill, we could see thousands 
northern solitudes. They were village ducks, bred in West- | of ducks feeding. We halted right there. Going down to 
— N. Y. Oh, ye shades of Nimrod! judge of the con- | the edge of the water we found hundreds of tumble weeds, 
usion of mind that overwhelmed these two at this humili- which make the finest blinds in the world. Quickly con- 
ating discovery. Instead of the exhibition of superior | structing a blind I stationed Mr. S. within it, and, telling 
intelligence, it suddenly flashed upon them that they had| him not to fire until I was in position, I went down the 
effectually exposed their ignorance of modern methods which | other side so as to approach the ducks from the trees on that 
had demonstrated their efficacy upon themselves in a strik-| side, as they had floated down to the further end of the 
et . ¢ laguna on seeing us. Crawling up to within gunshot of the 
hough no members of the club had sat behind the stools | water, I cautiously rose up and—whiff, whiff, went dozens 
on that day, still they had made a fair bag, which was duly | of wings, as mallard, sprig and teal jumped frantically into 
divided among all, their visitors included. Of course they | the air, with quack, ons, as I aan right and left bar- 
were profuse in regrets that they had forgotten to mention | re} into them and succeeded in bringing down several, among 
to the Visitors the little circumstance of the presence of | them a royal old greenhead. Bang, bang, went Shoemaker’s 
decoys in the lagoon, as they supposed they knew all about | gun, telling me that the birds were circling over him, and I 
such little incidents of duck shooting, and the visitors were | had hardly time to slip two more shells in my gun when 
as fluent in their protestations of sorrow at their blundering | ¢h-e-w came a dozen or more sprigs right over my head 
destruction of the property of their entertainers, which had | gown into the laguna; and two more came tumbling down. 
at least been deteriorated by the numerous discharges of | still I could hear Shoemaker firing up at the otherend. We 
large shot. They were freely forgiven in consideration of | stayed there until 1 had bagged twenty-seven ducks, as nice 
the lively entertainment the incident had afforded, and and fatas one could wish for. Then, as the ducks had about 
which will long hereafter be remembered as a charming | jj Jeft the laguna for the smaller ponds down the valley, we 
reminiécence of the association, furnishing, as it did, long thought it best to hunt them up. My friend had secured 
and a able exercise to the diaphram and abdominal | apout as many as I had, and we felt highly elated with our 
muscles of its members. NEMO. | success so far, for it was only about noon and we had a fine 
Hapana, Cuba, Dec. 26. hag already. 
Cian 3 eae Driving down the valley I spied through the trees a dozen 
PASSAIC COUNTY ASSOCIATION. big ducks sitting on a sandbar about the middle of the river. 
tor Fi ; e again left the team, and after making a detour crawled 
Editor Forest and Stream: down to the edge of the river and found ourselves right op- 
I have read with very little satisfaction the proceedings of | posite the ducks, which proved to be mallards. We sat 
some of the game protectors against violators of the law in | there admiring them until Shoemaker got uneasy, and rous- 
New York State. I should think that these paid officials | ing up we discharged a couple of barrels into them and two 
ought to have made a better record, considering the facts | more as they rose in the air, and we had the pleasure of re- 
that they have a large area of country to look after and that | trieving half a dozen as fine greenheads as I eversaw. Then 
the reports were fora whole year. Compare their reports | we went back to the wagon and drove up to Mr. Winches- 
with the following, the record of the Passaic County Fish | ter’s ranch house, about a mile further, to get feed for our 
and Game Protective Association for the last month, | team and eat lunch, Asking the only man in view if he 
December: could accommodate us with hay, we received a negative 
Abraham Terhune and Thomas Finnegan, fishing with net, | reply, and were also informed that Mr. Winchester had left 
$20 each and costs. Edward Ryerson, shooting black bass, | orders that no hunting was to be allowed on the ranch. I 
$20 and costs. Jacob Ryerson, maintaining eel weir, thirty | looked at Shoemaker and he at me, and as I knew of a splen- 
days in jail. James Ryerson, fishing with set lines, prot did duck pond on the ranch which I had hunted before 
cution abandoned on account of sympathy forfamily. Frank | with success, the news was a damper. 
Kastell, same.offense, thirty days in jail. Thomas W. Gar-| ‘Well, it can’t be helped,” remarked Mr. §., ‘but it’s 
rison, same offense, prosecution abandoned on account of in- | rough on the horses, as we brought no feed.” And I felt 
sufficiency of testimony. Barney Palm and Mike Helson, | considerably irritated, for Californians, asarule, keep “open 
maintaining eel weir, B20 each and costs. John Milligan, | house,” e talked the man into giving our horses some 
same offense, prosecution abandoned on account of sym- | feed, however, and he explained that some weeks before that 
pathy for family. Whitfield Little, John 8. Schulsver and | a couple of sportsmen (?) visited him, and on going to 
bhomas Van Orden, unlawfully killing rabbits, $20 each | the ponds had shot into his hogs which were feeding in the 
and costs, William Snedeker, trapping quail, $20 and costs. | marsh, had scattered shot among his stock, and on being 
In the cases of the eel weirs mention the weirs were all | remonstrated with, had consigned him to perdition, where- 
destroyed. The fines were not collected in every case, but | upon he made up his mind to stop all hunting, We told 
none got off without paying at least the larger portion of | him that, of course, we would respect his right to keep us 
the costs. — : from hunting, and at the same time expressed our opinion 
In addition to this the Association has almost perfected | rather strongly concerning men who would act as the hunters 
arrangements for stocking Greenwood. Lake and other | aforesaid, as such men always did more damage than they 
Passaic county waters with alewives, and has discussed | did good. On leaving the ranch we had gotten as far as the 
plans for the improvement of the shooting and fishing in the | gate when he called to us and said, “If you will drive down 
county, This is one month’s record, and December was by | the fence half a mile you'll find some duck and snipe 
no means an exceptionally good month. The Association | grounds. Don’t shoot any of the stock, and you can kill all 
consists of fifty-five members who pay fifteen cents a month | the birds you wish. Good bye,” and into the house he went. 
as dues, and nearly all the business of the Association is|‘ “Well,” said S., delightedly, as I whipped up, ‘‘that fel- 
transacted by the secretary. One association of -this kind | Jow’s a jewel after all,” in which opinion I heartily coincided. 
with 2 few live members and a bandful who ay dues.is| Down the fence we drove and ere long came to as pre’ 
worth a half-a hundred bired game protectors, till, sports- und as one would. wish to see, ling pockets wi 
men do not seem to see the benefit—I may say necessity—of | shelis, we had not tramped twenty = from the 
organizing. A little energy and a little money go @ great | when scaipe went a longbill and g went Shoe 8 
way when properly applied, ““" * “ ~ —'*«T Pieper; seaipe scaipe, and up jumped two more, and the fun 
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THE DUCKS OF THE PACIFIC. 
O-DAY my thoughts have gone back to the day last 











































waxed fast and furious. Shoemaker held his own royally, 
and I did the best shooting I ever did in my life, scorin 
thirteen straight without —— We left that snipe groun 
thoroughly satisfied, and all our hunting was done inside of 
three acres of ground. It was the best’ snipe ground I ever 
saw, and I think my friend 8. will say the same if he reads 
this letter. As the afternoon was waning we took the road 
toward home, and after getting into two or three more 
coveys of quail and filling our coats we reached San Diego 
about 8 o’clock in the evening, thoroughly satisfied with 
ourselves and the day’s sport. 

We brought in somewhere near 150 pieces of game, num- 
bering duck, jacksnipe, quail, dove, rabbit and jack rabbit. 

Our game this season is fine. Ducks and quail are here 
by thousands, and we anticipate me@ny a day of fine sport 
among the geese, which do not arrive here until after the 
New Year. Three market-hunters, located twelve miles 
from town, are shipping on an average seventeen dozen que 
daily, and still they seem to be as plenty as ever. Black 
braut are not so plentiful on the bay as last year, and the 
duck crop I think is hardly as large, but we are having 
glorious sport nevertheless. Ap. B. PEARSON. 

San Disco, Cal., Dec. 18, 1885. 


MicuieAN Drrer.—Escanaba, Mich., Jan. 16 —My in- 
formant was mistaken about Lud Leopold shooting a man at 
work. He raised his gun to do so when his hunting partner 
stopped him; Leopold thought it was a bear. Not long after 
that Leopold shot his hunting pard and killed him. hen 
arrested he waived examination and was tried in Circuit 
Court and found guilty, and was given one year or two 
hundred dollars fine. I hear he paid the fine. Cheap. Two 
years ago next month I saw 1,400 deer skins at Escanaba, 
some red coat, some blue, some heavy gray, some of the 
latter quite green, a large share of them killed out of season. 
One week later 1,400 more of the same kind were brought 
in and shipped away. All of them came from Manistique. 
This fall I tried to get two deer heads for a friend in Buffalo 
but could not get them as the hunters only bring out the 
saddles as a general thing. —BLANxK. 


¥ 

FooLeD BY A GREBE.—One day I was rowing leisurely, 
when I saw a red-necked grebe. The grebe appeared to 
pretty far off, but I thought I would risk a shot, so I blazed 
away, and the shot took effect. I paddled up and secured 
the bird and laid him on the bottom of the boat. He wasa 
fine specimen, and I was glad to get him. Then I turned 
the boat toward home. I had got about half way there, and 
had turned half round in my seat to see my way among the 
rocks, when I heard a ighah. I looked round just in time 
to see that grebe’s tail disappearing in the briny deep. I 
never got him again. He conducted his operations very 
well indeed, and I supposed he deserved to get away.—J. 
WENDELL, JR. 


Virerta.—Lynchburg, Va., Jan. 20.—The weather with 
us was open and beautiful until the 8th inst.; indeed we 
thought we would have no winter at all. But on the 8th a 
snow storm and the cold wave struck us at the same time, 
and for a week the mercury was at and below zero. It was 
the coldest weather experienced here for a long, long time. 
From the most authentic sources I learn that the game, and 
specially our partridge (quail), escaped and are now doing 
well; but it is reported that in other portions of our State 
near Staunton the game birds fared badly. Bob White is a 
sturdy little fellow, and if given half a chance will come out 
all right.—W. A. 8. 


CortntH, Miss.—I left New York on the evening of the 
10th inst., and did not reach home until Wednesday at 7 
o’clock A. M., nearly twenty-four hours behind time. Was 
stuck in three drifts before I reached home. It was fear- 
fully cold, and we had a very disagreeable trip. The weather 
was 6° colder here than it ever has been within the memory 
of the traditional ‘‘oldest inhabitant,” or any other man. 
Ice six inches thick. The cold wave reached this place 
Thursday morning and New York Friday night about 11 
o’clock, as T can testify. Has been cloudy with a cold rain 
almost every day since last Thursday, and fearfully muddy. 
—Guyon. 


Kansas Rassrts.—Paola, Kansas, Jan. 15.—One of the 
late hunting and trapping books says that in hunting rabbits 
the runways should be manned, the hound turned loose and 
silent watch kept for the rabbit. This may do very well in 
some States, but in Kansas all that is required is a small dog, 
a good hickory club and two or three inches of snow and a 
person can return at the end of an hour with fifteen or 
twenty rabbits.—R. H. C. 


New YorK ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROTECTION OF FISH 
AND GAME.—The officers for 1886 are: President, Robert 
B. Roosevelt; Vice-President, Benjamin L, Ludington; Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, Thomas N. Cuthbert; Counsel, Charles 
E. Whitehead: Executive Committee, Stephen A. Main, 
Alfred Wagstaff, Henry N. Munn. 


STONEHAM SPORTSMEN’s CLUB.—Stoneham, Mass., Jan. 
21.—At our regular meeting, Jan. 7, the following officers 
were elected: President, P. H. Horne; First Vice-President, 
Elbridge Gerry; Second Vice-President, A. O. Emerson; Sec- 
way and ‘Treasurer, H. P.- Brett; Trustees—Geo. Coburn, 
W. P. Howe and H. H. Dane. 


Tue Forest AND STREAM’S GRIZZLIES,—Santa Barbara, 
Cal., Jan. 11.—Put ’em (the a I mean) in Centra] Park 
a with Forest AND STREAM tag on them, and like 

esignation prominently on their house (orden). You can- 
not make a better contribution to curiosity and popular in- 
formation.—W. N. B. 


Procress, N. C,, Jan, 22.—We have been having some 
very bad cold weather here, but it is fine now. I have care- 
— examined the grounds in this vicinity, and am pleased 
to find the birds al] right. I have a couple of basset hounds, 
and they are having lots of fun with the cotton tails.—T. M. 
ALDRICH. 


Bioomrinc Grove Assocration.—Officers for 1886: H. 
W. Nason, President, 74 Broadway; Spencer M. Nash, Vice- 
President, 28 West Thirty-third street; A. J; Post, Treasurer, 
102 Broadway; N. 8. Smith, Secretary, 95 Nassau street. 


TRagyectory TEst:—The shop number of the Bland 
tested at our rifle trajectory tests was 10,268. ite 
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Sea and Biver Fishing. 


ST. LAWRENCE RIVER WORK. 
M. STEELE, State Game and Fish Protector at 
e Clayton, makes the following interesting annual re- 
ort of the work on the St. Lawrence River and elsewhere 
in Jefferson county: 

Clayton, Jan. 2, 1886. Gen. R. U. Sherman, Secretary 
Commission of Fisheries, New Hartford. Dear Sir: I. beg 
to submit my report for the year 1885, as requested by you. 
My entire time has been given to the protection of fish and 
game, and I have had no other business, excépt that for a 
period of two weeks, by official permis:ion from you, I gave 
my attention to personal matters out of my district. My 
memoranda shows that I was actually engaged two hundred 
and one days. The details are attached to this report. As 
you are aware my time is almost entirely devoted to the 
river St Lawrence. It is long and wide and filled with 
islands, and affords the very best chances for violators of the 
fish and game laws to work undiscovered. I think it a low 
estimate to say that I have traveled more than four thousand 
miles on the river during the year. My skiff has been in 
almost constant use in searching for illegal nets, but at times 
I have used a sailing yacht loaned me for the purpose. 
During the year I have been in constant consultation with 
officers and members of the Anglers’ Association of the St. 
Lawrence River. I have investigated every complaint and 
watched many nights, lying in my skiff, for the purpose of 
discovering violators of the law and illegal nets, which it 
was impossible to get at in the day time. 

The illegal fishing has been very great in the St. Lawrence 
River in former years. From Tibbett’s Light at the source 
of the river at Lake Ontario to Chippewa Bay, some fifty 
miles below, there have been for many years men who have 
mainly made their living by fishing with nts. It has been 
estimated that until the Anglers’ Association commenced 
their work, and prior to my service under the instructions 
of your Commission, there were over one hundred tons of 
game fish taken from the river annually. But that is a 
thing of the past. Nets and netters are rapidly disappearing. 
It is a fact that until three years ago the laws were not 
known to a half dozen people living by or interested in the 
river. I bave exerted myself to the utmost to make the 
laws known, by the distribution in pamphlet form of a copy 
of the game laws of the State and by posters specifying their 
application to the river, and I believe that they are now 
understood by all who are interested in the river or who live 
by its side, whether tourist, resident, boatman or guide. 
During the year | have destroyed 62 nets, found in illegal 
use at various points in my district, but mainly taken from 
the St. Lawrence. These nets I have pulled from the water, 
getting such help as I could from time to time. I estimated 
the value of the nets at not Jess than $1,500. In each case 
they have been burned in accordance with the law. Durin 
the last three months of the year I was assisted by Danie 
Staring, of Alexandria Bay, who was employed by the Ang- 
lers’ Association at their own expense. He performed valu- 
able services, and worked earnestly to rid the river of the 
murderous nets. 

I have had no opportunity for persecuting offenders. The 
nets are set under cover of darkness and are emptied in the 
darkness. The owners will watch them when they are being 
taken, but will not claim them. I[t is almost impossible to 
prove an ownership. They simply look on and see their 
property taken away, and calculate the chances of profit by 
replacing them. __ ; 

I believe that the law passed during the last session of the 
Legislature which forbids the ‘‘having in possession” of 
black bass and.other game fish will be of very great benefit 
the coming spring, and uatil the time that the close season 
ends. The law formerly had merely conditioned that cer- 
tain fish caught in the waters of the State should not be had 
in possession. Canada fish were sometimes secured, to be 
sure, and shipped by the fish mongers to this region, but in 
spite of the most incessant watching, many tons were taken 
from our waters during the close season, called ‘‘Canada 
fish” and sent to the market under this misnomer. It will 
be very easy under the law as it now reads to prevent this. 

The Canadian anthorities have taken up the matter of 
protecting the game fish of the river from capture in nets 
and have greatly improved their laws and increased their 
protective service. There have been large numbers of nets 
destroyed on the Canadian side of the river by their officers 
and by their sportsmen. I think we can feel sure that entire 
co-operation from their side of the river will be extended to 
us. With the work that is now being done it can hardly be 
otherwise than that the fishing in the river will become even 
better than it has ever been before. I shall in the future, as 
I have in the past, permit no opportunity to punish offenders 
to. escape me, by working and watching at all times. 

I have no suggestions to offer as to the laws or any needed 
feform in them from the standpoint of this part of the State 
or the region to which 1 have been assigned to duty. I be- 
lieve that we have enough laws, and in fact too many. 
They need, if anything, simplification and condensation; 
and if those on the statute books were but thoroughly lived 
up to by the people, and enforced by the magistrate when 
complaint was made, they would be all sufficient to properly | they could foretell with considerable certainty the weather. 
and thoroughly protect the fish and game of the State. This year all signs fall. During the first fortnight of our 

In ridding the river of illegal nets too much praise cannot | stay we were hardly free from one of these storms, our 
be accorded to H. R. Clarke, a summer visitor from Jersey | heaviest being the storm of Nov. 2 and 3, which wrought 
City, N. J. His steam yacht goes daily to many parts of | such havoc at Aspinwall, when with us the wind got up to 
the river, and himsclf and his employes omit no opportunity | Gfty miles an hour. That began, as this one did, at the 
to pull nets. He bas permission trom the Canadian authori-| northwest, hauled just the same, but instead of the bright, 
ties to remove nets from their waters when they are illegal, | heautiful, dry weather of this one, it was accompanied by 
and he has during the past year made many raids on their | the usual weather of a storm—clouds and drizzling rain. 
side of the river as well as ourown. A large number of nets} Another came on us in a calm, the air hot, sultry and laden 
were thus destroyed in addition to those named in the report. | with moisture, from a black bank to the north northwest 

The nets captured were located as follows: March 6,/ there sprung one single, intense flash of lightning, accom- 
Clayton Bay; 30tb, Flynn’s Bay; April 25, French’s Creek, | panied, not followed, by a tremendous thunder blast, and in 
1 fyke net at each; May 9, Salmon River, 9 fykes, 10 gills, | ten minutes a gale was blowing, the thermometer dropped 
one trap and two sieves, in five days; 16, Clayton Bay’ 1| ten degrees and a perfect deluge of rain fell for several hours, 
fyke; 19-20, Pulaski and Salmon River, 4 fykes in three | with no more electric display. This was the last one of any 
days; June 10-20, Chippewa Bay, 3 gill nets; 24, Chimmey | weight for over a week, and it seemed as though that shower 
Island, 1 gill; 29, Blanket’s Island, 1 trap; August 21, Carl- | had wrung every drop of water out of the air, and since it we 
ton Island, 1 fyke: 25-27, Blind Bay, 1 fyke: September 13, | have had fine weather. 

Eel Bay, 2 gills: 24-25, Carlton y 10 gills; October 9, These northers seriously break up fishing for amusement. 
Cape Vincent, 200 rods gill nets; 15, Cape Vincent, 200 rods | One does not care to go far from home in an open boat, with 
a nets; 16, Miller’s Bay, 200 rods gill nets; 19, Chippewa | no fair prospect of getting back—without having suffered 

y 3 trap nets; 20, Chippewa Bay, 100 rods gill nets; 27, | considerable hardship and exposure, not unattended with 
Miller’s Ba » 100 rods gill nets; November 4, north side| danger. So before a norther we don’t care to go. During 

Grindstone Island, 45 rods gill nets; 11, Goose Bay, 100! one we couldn’t if we would, and after one there is but little 
rods gill nets; 14-18, Cape Vincent, 200 rods gill nets; 26-28, : chance of success, for the water has grown cold and the fish 
y. 40 rods gill nets; December 1, Eel Bay, 1 gill net; | don’t bite well, Until to-day I believe the assertion of the 
%, Hickory Island, 25rods gill nets, = ‘fishermen, that the fish during a norther run off the reefs 

















































































and into the gulf stream to keep warm; but to-day’s experi- 
ence teaches that certainly a great many remain and become 
more or less torpid;-and even were they here in plenty and 
vigorous, the water is so discolored that a trolling bait is 
probably invisible to them as it is to us dipped an inch under. 
We have not been entirely deprived of the amusement, 
There have been some good days, and we have made the 
most.of them. Anchored anywhere on the reefs with rock 
bottom and no grass below us, fishing is made easy, too 
easy in fact, for there is but little of the element of chance 
and none of that of skill in it. Baiting with ‘‘sardines,” 
crawfish, conch or corned kingfish, named in the order of 
their value, little time is lost, and a bucketful of delicious 
pan fish is soon obtained. In order of value for the fable 
there are pompano, grunts (called hogfish in the Chesapeake), 
snappers, groupers, porgies, yellow tails, and now and then 
a hideous yellow and black spotted eel, with an enormous 
mouth garnished with many sharp teeth. Now and then a 
young shark interrupts the proceedings. Idon’t know what 
the fish called here sardine is. They ure in myriads in all 
the shoal quiet spots near shore, and are the young of some 
one species. With a mosquito bar net we catch all we want 
- and cooked as whitebait, they are not bad. They 
would elsewhere be termed minnows, of from one to three 
inches in length. 

What I describe may be called home fishing. Anywhere 
within three hundred yards of the ship is far enough to go, 
and seldom brings to hand any fish of size; nearly all range 
from one-half pound totwo pounds. By going five or six 
miles to the outer edges of the reefs and fishing in from ten 
to twenty fathoms, larger gropers, snappers, with occasional 
channel bass, are found. We find them easier in the mar- 
ket. Alongside of the wharves some sheepshead are caught, 
but as the only bait they will touch is a fiddler crab, which 
is scarce, not many are taken. I am told tarpon can be 
caught from the wharves as soon as the mullet get to run- 
ning, which desirable event is promised soon. As yet there 
are very few mullet and no tarpon. 

At times, after an easterly wind, trolling for Spanish 
mackerel furnishes good sport; but they are very uncertain. 
I have made three efforts, all unsuccessful, and I think that 
one reason is that just the weather that suits the mackerel to 
run in, suits me to stay in. One day, however, I was out 
when other boats were successful, and I got none. I had 
various kinds of spoons, spinners and minnows (artificial): 
they all looked very fine to me, but the fish seemed to prefer 
the slice of white pork skin, fastened on to the single long- 
shanked hooks of the natives. It was the same on a longer 
trip made by a party to the ‘‘American Shoals,” eighteen 
miles away, after kingfish. They carried with them a fine 
assortment of fancy gear, but they caught their fish (and a 
fine lot they were, too, from thirty pounds down to ten, and 
a half dozen handsome Spanish mackerel) with the fisher- 
man’s gear—a single large cod hook with tapered end, a 
wire snood hitched and soldered to the inside of the shank, 
leaving about half an inch as a spur on which to hitch the 
small end of the long triangle of pork skin used for bait. 
So it was, I remember, the first time I went bluefishing off 
Nantucket. My costly lot of lines were soon put out of 
commission, and I caught my fish on an eel-skin drail, for 
which I paid a quarter. One lives and learns. 

I started once to go to the shoals for kingfish. Our pro- 
gramme was to leave here at 5 A. M., reach the shoals by 8, 
troll till satisfied, land in Loggerhead Bay, shoot a lot of 
plover on the ebb tide and be back by9 P. M. We started 
at 5 with light airs; at 9 we anchored in twelve fathoms. 
Close to, on one side, a nasty reef, the Sambro, and our stern 
tailing off the green water of soundings into the blue waters 
of the gulf stream, into which we had ventured; and be- 
calmed we drifted rapidly to the eastward, just catching air 
enough to get back the four or five hundred yards to sound- 
ings, after two hours’ drifting. As we had no bait for bot- 
tom fishing, but corned kingfish, we tried it; but the sharks 
liked it too well, and we soon used up all of our gear with- 
out a fish. It was tedious work and the planks of that 
schooner, the Foam of the Sea, were hard, and the seventeen 
hours that the trip cost us were dull ones. To be sure we 
were, or ought to have been comfortable enough. Captain, 
cook, pilot and fisherman were full of valuable information 
about everything nautical and piscatorial connected with the 
Cays; and Gabe, the cook, kept us well filled with most ex- 
cellent fish, coffee, etc, but somehow nothing compensated 
for the enforced idleness. 

We had but one adventure, a big loggerhead turtle came 
past, and as he was engaged in feeding on Portuguese men-of- 
war, he could be approached, for when so feeding they close 
their eyes to avoid the stings. A. Coster started for him, 
struck him and lost. I couldn’t see how he could expect 
any other result, for the spear used consisted simply of— 
well it might have been half of an iron spike, sharpened, 
about two inches long, then. narrowed abruptly. I couldn’t 
see why it shouldn’t pull out as easy as it went in, but It is 
the correct thing, the wound in the turtle’s back, they say, 
immediately swells close and this spike having become 
detached from the staff, becomes firmly imbedded and has 
attached to it about twenty or thirty fathoms of line, by 
which the creature is eventually secured. 

Most of the turtles brought to this market by the spongers 
are caught in nets set across the channels of the various cays 
they go to for sponges. These nets are very much on the 
principle of gill nets, the turtles striking them never turn, 
but using every endeavor to force their way through, get 
heads and flippers hopelessly entangled. Under many of 
the wharves are turtle peus, in which at all times are kept 
quantities of green and loggerhead captives. The hawk 
bills are generally killed at once for their shells, which 
furnish the finest ‘‘tortoise shell,” worth $4 per pound. 
Many of the shells are kept intact, calipush and calipee con- 
nected, the former handsomely polished, the latter cleaned, 
and of these are made very handsome ‘‘wall bags,” the lin- 
ing and bags being of satin or silk. These range in value 
from $2 to $12. One at the latter price being about 
18 inches jong, very richly colored and not trimmed, that is 
satin lined, etc. 

The spongers have had poor luck this year, although 
upon my first visit to the various depots, [ was astonished at 
the great number in various stages of preparation. I was told 
that the crop was a very small one, owing to the continued 
bad weather. It is a pretty sight to see the fleet come in. 
It reminds me of the Gloucester fleet, but individually there 
is no beauty in the vessels as there is in the down Easters; 
these are broad, flat and a but good sea boats. 
The owners combine with sponginz the business of wrecking. 
Last week the incoming steamer from Galveston brought 
news of a German bark ashore at the Tortugas, and in less 
than half an hour the entire sponge fleet was off for cotton, 
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In my work during the year, I have invariably and at once 
investigated any complaints, rumors or information as to 
nets. You can readily understand that much work was per- 
formed in this way of an entirely useless nature. Some one 
would say that there was a net in such a place. It might be 
honest information, or an honest belief, but it has not al- 
ways been so. When there have been no complaints to in- 
vestigate I have created work by visiting suspected places. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. W. M. STEELE. 

The Utica Observer say that Commissioner Sherman is ex 
ceedingly well pleased with the above report in form and 
substance. It shows what he particularly wishes to demon- 
strate—what thorough work may be done when sportsmen 
boldly and actively take hold of the work and thus strengthen 
the hands of the law and its officers. Special Protector 
Staring will continue to labor with State Protector Steel this 
season, under the employ of the Anglers’ Association. Dr. 
Sargent, of Watertown, President of the Jefferson County 
Fish and Game Association, Captain Tyler, of Henderson 
Harbor, and others interested in fish protection in the harbors 
of the lake, are hard at work and will complete the chain of 
fish protection on the St. Lawrence and Lake Ontario in this 
State, this year. Fish thieves will have but little comfort in 
1886, or later, with all these active men watching them. 


FISHING AT KEY WEST. 

' is a cold day in Key West; and when I say cold I mean 
it, although were I to a the exact height of the mer 
cury, I doubt very much if you good people in New York 
and further north, who are toasting your toes around the 
cheerful holes in the walls and floors, through which the hot 
air pours, would agree with me. It is just 50° Fah., with a 
thirty-mile-an-hour zephyr coming straight from the Arctic 
circle, a cloudless sky and a bright sun, in which, screened 
from wind, the thermometer I have just had put out to try 
it, soars upward to 70°. It all depends upon the route by 
which you reach a temperature, whether it shall be consid- 
ered hot or cold from above or below. I have in my time 
found it a little coolish at 80° and warm at 32°; the former 
in lots of places all over the world, in Woosung and Wham- 
pes, China; in Batavia and Singapore, India; in Bahia and 
io, South America; in the Red Sea and in Aden, Arabia, 
where for days at a stretch—and nights too, for that matter 
—a thermometer whose marks stopped at 100° would be use- 
less; I have found the latter in our own temperate zone, in 
a sweet village, in a valley, which honored me by allowing 
me to be born there, a New York Central village, which 
possesses, according to the statement of the oldest inhabitants, 
“the finest climate in the world, sir.” Soat Key West where 
as a general thing the winter weather is just right for out- 
door life, in autumn clothing, for one extreme, white pants 
and straw hats for the other. When the day, one winter 
years ago, the thermometer marking 44°, established for it a 
perpetual record as the cold day, when not a dozen times in 
a score of years hasit marked below 55°; 50° is indeed cold. 

But this cold day has furnished an incident very much out of 
the common, and ore that I think worthy of being recorded. 

Although it is cold, and the water is rough, and it is Sun- 
day, fishing is going on at a very lively and successful rate, 
and by a method differing from all accounts of ‘‘Al Fresco,” 
Henshall, ‘‘Nessmuk,” and other Florida anglers, whose 
contributions have enriched youreolumns. From the various 
wharves a great variety of fish are being ~aptured with scoop 
nets. One bucket full that I examined contained not only 
the ordinary fish which we catch daily with hook and line, 
namely, ‘‘grunts” (hog-fish), yellow tails, snappers, groopers 
and porgies, but others seldom so taken, and some not at all; 
of the former pompano, and of the latter paintfish, I recog- 
nize. And one, a new and strange fish to me, of which I 
send outline sketch, shaped somewhat like a pompano, but 
of dark purple color, and armed on both sides at the inter- 
section of tail and body with a fang-like weapon. The paint- 
fish is an unwholesome, bilious-looking fellow, of green 
pink, pale yellow and blue tints, with a remarkable mouth, 
made evidently to detach and crush shellfish. The lower and 
upper jaws project and form each a continuous sharp, 
crescent-shaped tooth. These fish are swimming around 
listlessly on the surface, evidently chilled nearly to death, 
the temperature of the sea being 52°, at least 10° lower than 
usual. And in addition to its low temperature it has, I 
should judge, an extremely unusual amount of lime stone 
rock and sand mixed with it, its color being that of thick 
whey, and my bath tub this morning, an hour after being 
half filled, had a bottom deposit of fully an eighth of an inch 
of sand. 

The cause of this unusual state of affairs is a strong 
norther, which, beginning on Christmas morning at about 
2 o’clock, gradually freshened into a strong gale, which just 
now is moderating after over sixty hours of stirring up 
things. Although called a norther, the gale has been actu- 
ally from northwest, gradually hauling to north, where it now 
is, and dying out; and, except for the force of the wind, 
roughness of the sea and fall in temperature, which before 
was well up in the seventies, more beautiful weather could 
not be conceived of. There is one peculiarity about these 
northers; no two are alike, and no description of the approach 
of one would give any valuable data by which to recognize 
in time that of another. The oldest pilots and fishermen 
admit that the times are out of joint. Previous to this year 
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twentieth of May, would be to deprive the people of a large 

uantity of valuable and important fish food, especially during 
the Lenten season, when nearly all kinds of fish are scarce. 
This would result in largely advancing the price of all other 
fish at the time when the demand for it is the greatest. In 
my opinion, the bill prepared by your committee, which ex- 
cludes the salt-water striped bass known as Roccus lineatus 
should be immediately passed by the Legislature, in 
the interest of the entire people of this State.” 

With these arguments in its favor we hope the new bill 
will = and correct the blunder perpetrated by those who 
— ave meant well but who only knew of one striped 

8. 


TWO WEEKS WITH A FLY-ROD. 


'HIS is not written for those who had ‘‘just as soon 

catch fiies as fish,” still less for those who think ‘‘fish- 

ing is done with a rod with a fly at one end and a fool at 

the other,” but for those who find their reward, not so much 

in the value of their catch as in the exercise of their skill, 

and in the health and enjoyment that come from a life in the 
open air. 

There never was a sportsman worthy of the name who did 
not find in nature a constant delight, and who did not feel 
in her companionship a sense of enjoyment which alone was 
a goodly measure of recompense for all his Jabors, A patch 
of bright color in the woods, a roaring brook tumbling over 
a cascade into a pool below, the various notes of birds, all 
bring with them a thrill of pleasure the ‘‘fry catcher” will 
never know. 

The number of people of sedentary habits who are learning 
that country air taken in liberal measure, with rod in hand, 
is better than medicine. and far more pleasant, increases 
each year, until good sport has become scarce, and can no 
longer be found near this section, as a rule. 

here are grades of expertness ir the art of fishing (for it 
is an art, and a fine art, too), as in other things, but fly-fish- 
ing must be acknowledged to stand at the head. The man 
who can cast a fly straight as an arrow for eighty or ninety 
feet with a five-ounce rod, may well feel above him who can 
“sit like a bump on a log” and fish off a dock. 

With two congenial spirits | started about the middle of 
Svuptember for a little vacation in Maine, where all sports- 
men hope some time or other to go. 1t seemed asthough we 
covered a great deal of country, but when | look upon the 
map and see how insignificant a space it occupies there, I 
tealizo that Maine isa great State. We staid a night in 
Boston, reached Pereeaee, Me., late the next day, where 
we changed cars for the Sandy River Riilroad. I had never 
heard of this road before, and I shall never hear of it again 
without asmile. The gauge of the track isonly twenty- 
four inches, and cats and engine are on a similar scale, so 
that the whole thing looks like an ordinary train viewed 
through the wrong end of an opera glass. A man standing 
in theaisle, and extending his arms, can touch both sides of 
the car at once. Each passenger has a whole seat to him- 
self. The little engine starts the train of one or ‘two cars, 
as travel may demand, at full speed, and makes its run of 
eleven miles to the other termiuus, uphill and down, 
for the track is laid with almost no attention to 
“grades,” ‘‘cuts” and ‘‘fills,” and the engine whirls the 
train along regardless of such trifles, and makes very decent 
time too. At Strong another road of the same gauge runs 
fifteen miles to Kingfield. The State Railroad Commission- 
ers require them to consume an hour and a half in making 
their rua. The night we went up the conductor obligingly 
ran his train back several miles to Salem because he had for- 
gotten to leave off the mail, which consisted of two or three 


postales. 


now ‘‘é la Henshall.” Iam aware that a high grade multi- 
plying reel, costing about fifteen dollars, will give satisfactory 
results. I would like to know if there are any lower grade 
reels that will do the work fairly wel], and answer its pur- 
pose as well as a one dollar ree] does in fly-fishing. Could 
not a plain reel be manufactured, without click or multiply- 
ing mechanism, that would answer the purpose? If not, 
in what important particular would it be Jacking? 
E. A. LEOPOLD. 


BROWN TROUT. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Iam glad to see that some of your correspondents have 
begun to sing the praises of the brown trout, Salmo fario; 
just keep on doing so, as they are worthy of our best efforts. 

I am conservative and don’t always put much stock in fish 
new to our waters until fully convinced that they are worth 
attention and are an addition. A few years ago the Califor- 
nia trout were introduced into our eastern waters; they grew 
fast, etc., etc., but they can’t be called much of an addition, 
as they don’t stay if they can get away. 

Three years ago this winter a few thousand cage of the 
brown trout were received from Germany b r. Fred 
Mather, who divided them into small lots, sending them to 
} two or three of the hatcheries in the country. Some were 
i received here at Caledonia and were hatched out; some of 
: the young fish escaped into the wild stream, and during this 
past summer quite a number have been caught in the stream 
weighing from 5 or 6 ounces toi} pounds each, and they 
were only 2} years old! I did not have the pleasure of 
catching but one, but I saw and dressed several] that were 
caught by friends, and I must say they are a grand fish 
They are beauties, I was going to say the most beautiful fish 
of the trout kind I ever saw, but 1 am afraid some people 
would call this treason and I will take it back, on compari- 


son with our native brook trout with which we have always Gover nor. 3 ‘ : 
been familiar, and say that if a brown trout, fresh from the | ‘The law of New York referring to striped bass, passed 


water, had a little more red on the belly it would be hard to| May 9, 1885, reads as fellows: ‘No person shall catch, kill 
decide which was most beautiful. On their backs they are | OT expose for sale, or have in his or her possession after the 
arich brown, which on the sides runs into a gold color with | 8ame has been killed, any black bass or striped bass weigh- 
great big red spots, but not so many of the spots as on our ing less than one-half pound, or less than eight inches in 
native brook trout, but the spots are larger and very bright. | leogth from end of snout to end of caudal fin, at any time. 
I will not attempt to describe the beauties of their fins, but | No person shall expose for sale or have in his or her posses- 
will call on your modest and bashful fish editor who can do | sion after the same has been killed, any black bass, Oswego 
it up in good shape. bass, striped bass or muxcalonge, save only from the twen- 
Every fish that I have seen has been very fat, fatter-than | tieth day of May to the first day of January. * * * Any 
any of the other kinds in the same stream. The other kinds | person violating any of the provisions of this section shail 
are our native brook trout, the California trout or rainbow | be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and in addition thereto 
trout and a hybrid, the last, 1 believe, coming from the sal-| Shall be liable to a penaly of ten dollars for cach fish.” 
mon or lake trout on one side and the brook trout onthe other,| The objection to the law was the dates during which 
I made an examination of the contents of the stomach of the | striped bass must not be sold, and by this name we always 
brown trout, dressed by myself, and found plenty of many | U2 lerstand the salt-water fish, and this time is the season 
kinds of insect life, any amount of flies and the larva of | during which the fish from Southern waters come into our 
flies. On account of their being such good feeders, I think | Markets and are consumed in great quantities during the 
they will be a favorite with the fly-fishermen; they certainly | Lenten season. Fish is an article of food to a greater extent 
will, after the fisherman Jands the first one of them, as they | than game, and the great supplies should not be cut off in 
are great fighters. their proper season by any considerations of sport. The 
It may be of interest to fishculturists to know something | sale of brook trout, if stopped entirely, would not seriously 
about how they stand confinement, and if they are easily affect either the market or the tables of the poor, for the 
raised. I found them quite shy, but good feeders, they number of pounds is small; but the consumption of striped 
would pick up much of the food after it had sunk to the} bass is great, as is shown by the following petition, which 
bottom, to a much greater extent than any of the other trout | Was signed by most of the wholesale fish dealers of New York 
family. If they don’t see you, or see the motion of your| City: , ; 
arm in throwing the food to them, they feed like other trout.| | ‘“To the Legislature of the State of New York: The peti- 
I found it a good plan to have a number of hiding places in| tion of the undersigned wholesale fish dealers, respectfully 
the little rearing pond, in which I kept them, and by stand-| represents: That they are wholesale fish dealers in the city 
ing at the foot of the pond and throwing the food up the| of New York, and receive for distribution among consumers 
pond, they did not see me as well, and fed better, but if | the bulk of the salt-water striped bass, their consi nments 
disturbed, they would pick up the little particles of-tood| from North Carolina alone, between Feb. 1 and April 1, 
from the bottom as soon as I went away or was quiet. varying from two to five tong per oy. Few (if any) of such 
If, after two or three years, the offsprings continue to| bass are native or received from New York State waters. 
grow as fast as the parents have, and do as well then, I say | With these striped bass come shad, herring, catfish, perch 
they are the best trout for the present conditions of streams, | and eels—many tons daily. ‘The salt-water bass is scientifi- 
etc., in the United States. 1 think they will stand water a| cally known as Roceus lineatus. It spawns late in the spring 
little warmer than our brook trout from what I have heard | 20d early in the summer. The greatest demand for this 
of some of the English trout streams. If your readers can| fish is during the Lenten season, which will commence on 
get any information from this I hope it may prepare them to| March 10 this year. By Chapter 242, Laws 1885, amending 
see the coming fish for American waters. J. ANNIN, JR. | Chapter 584. Laws 1879, known as the game laws, the sale or 
Carzponza, N. Y. possession of striped bass is prohibited between Jan. 1 and j 
May 20. We are informed by the draftsman of the act of | Another night at-Kingfield, and we started out in the 
1885 that it was prepared at the request of the St. Lawrence | morning in a four-horse stage for.a_ thirty-mile drive to 
Anglers’ Association, to apply solely to the fresh-water | Smith’s Farm. There were more bills than houses on the 
species of striped bass, scientifically termed Roccus chrysops, | road, and the way old Horace Wells sent his long lash in 
The ambiguity of the words ‘striped bass’ is a matter of pub- | among those horses at the top of every hill, and half way 
lic concern, because, as law-abiding citizens, we cannot | down, was a caution. We held on the best way we could, 
receive or handle the species from the sea, and shippers | or we would all have landed in the front seat. When we 
refuse to consign the other fish unless we a the bass, | reached level ground he would turn his head around and 
As a result, the supply from the South is decreasing and will | ask, ‘’Are ye all there?” 
soon be much below the demand, whereby prices will neces-| From Smith’s Farm we set out for a seven-mile walk 
sarily be largely enhanced without profit to either dealer or | through the woods, ‘‘up hilland down dale,” over rocks, 
consumer. To fairly prepare for Lent, our cold storage | roots and stumps,-and through mud which filled all the low 
houses should be filled immediately during the present cold | places. They called it a road, but save the mark. 
season, when the supply is readily obtained.” It wasa half hour past dark when we reached “Tim 
In addition to this petition of the dealers the Commission- | Pond,” our Mecca. Though bearing an abominable name, 
ers of Fisheries have written expressing their approval of the | given to itin memory of a mighty huater who was the 
new bill. Hon. Robt. B. Roosevelt says: ‘‘In reply to] ‘‘Leatherstocking” of this region, it is ia reality a beautiful 
our letter asking my opinion of the intention of the Legis- | lake, washing the base of Mt. Kenebago, and entirely sur- 
ature in the use of the words ‘striped bass’ in the amend-| rounded by mountains, whose sides were already painted in 
ment to the Act for the Protection of Game, passed in 1885, | beautiful colors by the frosts of early autumn. Prof. Vib- 
I would say that ] have no doubt that the intention was only | berts calls it ‘‘that magnificentspring,” and so it is. A 
to apply the expression to the fresh-water bass and not to | spring a mile and a half loug, and 2.000 feet above ‘the sea, 
that of the salt, although they are hoth commonly called by | clear as crystal, and as full of ‘‘speckled beauties” as an egg 
the same popular name. As to the advisability of protect- | is of meat. s E : cae 
ing the salt-water striped bass, labraz or Roccus lineatus, to Here Kennedy Smith, one of the best guides in Maine, 
the extent of preventing its sale in the spring months, my | and the best of hosts also, has a camp of a dozen cabins in a 
os: is that the time has not come for such extreme | little opening on the edge of the lake. Each cabin is called 
egislation, and that the people would suffer from the de- | a ‘‘camp.” : 
privation of a general article of food without corresponding | It was late in the season for the best of fishing, but we 
benefits. I would advise a modification of the statute so as | had the best of air, appetite and solid enjoyment. We had 
to confine it to the fresh-water striped bass. the pick of all the weather this fall, and caught fish enough 
Cummissioner R U. Sherman writes: ‘‘I have your letter | to satisfy a reasonable person. 
of the 9:h, inclosing draft of a billto exempt the anadromous} After supper we unpacked our traps, put leaders to soak, 
striped bass from the operation of Chapter 242 of the Laws of | made up a good fire, and went to bed io a bunk filled with 
1885, which would seem to exclude that fish from market | boughs and good, clean blankets, and slept the sleep of the 
during the closed season for fresh-water bass. It is ad-| just. The next morning we were out early to see what 
mitted by the framers of that law that it was not intended | ‘‘Tim” looked like. We found it smooth as glass, which is 
to apply to the striped bass from the sea which form so im- | the exception rather than the rule at this season, and the 
portant a part of the market supply. The bill you propose, | trout were breaking water in every direction. At the 
intended to correct the error, is proper and right, and should | landing were plenty of good clinker-built boats, A good 
become a law at the earliest practical period.” boat to row, and for rough water, but rolling tod quickly for 
Com. Wm. H. Bowman adds his approval: ‘Your note of | a novice to use. We selected a likely-looking spot, beside a 
January 7 received. We have no hesitation in recom- | growth of lily pads, and anchored. while Fred tried the 
mending the passage of the act proposed by you amending | water. No rise. Moving off a little he whipped the water 
Chap. 534 of Laws of 1879, 2s amended by Chap. 242 of Laws | faithfully for five minutes in every direction, but without 
of 1885, so that it shall be applied solely to fresh-water | success. It looked rather blue, when a quick i in the 
striped bass.” water, a man off his guard, a tardy strike, and fish de- 
Com. Eugene G. Blackford writes: ‘‘My opinion as a Fish | parted. But this awoke us to action, and we carried thirty- 
Commissioner of the Staie of New York being asked | three beauties into camp next day. ; 
whether the words ‘striped bass’ occurring in the game Forty rods from the camp is the outlet ealled ‘‘Tim 
law, should be limited to the fresh-water striped bass | Brook,” which is nine miles long, and empties into the Dead 
known as Roccus chrysops, in reply I would say, it is} River. Itisaveryromantic and swift stream. I fished 
not probable that the Legislature fully weighed the subject | down for perhaps a mile anda half, and should say it fell 
when the words ‘striped bass’ were used in the game law. | 200 feet in that distance. There were three beautiful eas- 
The intentiou doubtless was to confine legislation to the fresh- | cades, two of them fifty feet in height. Fresh deer tragks 
water species, and not to include those from the sea. The | were seen in abundance every morniog within sixty rods of 
salt-water striped bass largely contributes to Lent, and its | camp, and moose and caribou are numerous. Two years 
exclusion from the markets from the first of January to the ' ago this mouth Swenty-six cariboy were seen op Tim 





















































































































































Norristown, Pa. 


THE STRIPED BASS LAW. 


N our last issue we stated that in the Senate of New York 
Mr. Pierce had introduced a bill to exempt striped bass 
from the provisions of the law which was intended only to 
apply to the little fresh-water fish which bears the same 
name locally. Our readers will remember that at the time 
of the passage of this law we strongly objected to it and our 
objection brought out the fact that the framers of the law did 
not intend to include the Roceus lineatus,the ‘‘striped bass” par 
excellence, but meant an insignificant lake fish, the R. chrysops. 
We commended on the mischief resulting from people med- 
dling with what they did not understand ‘and suggested that 
all laws relating to fishes should be submitted to the Commis- 
sioners of Fisheries for their approval, before going to the 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
My experience with the brown trout is rather limited, but 
is, thus far, very satisfactory. They are hardy and rapid 
wers, those | have from eggs received from Mr. Mather 
ing considerably larger than either our brook or the rain- 
bow trout of the same age. I prefer them to the rainbow 
trout and think they are second only to our native brook 
trout. ‘FRANK N. CLARK. 
U. 8S. Fis Commission, Northville, Mich. 





TWO HOOKS FOR BASS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your torrespoudent “F. W. O.,” of Kansas City, asks for 
information from some of your learned fishermen in regard 
to using two hooks in still-fishing for black bass. While I 
do not claim to belong to the class of fishermen he speaks of, 
yet, I think I can justly lay claim to the title of enthusiastic 
fisherman, and will give him the benefit of my observations 
during the past five seasons. Of those who fish for the 
smal]-month black bass in this section I think I may safely 
say that ninety-nine out of every hundred use live bait ex- 
clusively. I fished the Schuylkill four years, at Black Rock, 
Perkiomen and Catfish dams, without seeing any one use an 
artificial fly.. Last season [ used the fly with some success 
on several occasions, and know of two others who used it 
almost exclusively. 

The custom in this locality is to use two or three hooks, 
generally two, on each line. A gut leader about four feet 
long is attached to the line. At the extreme end of the leader 
is attached a lead sinker from half an ounce to an ounce in 
weight, according to the swiftness of the current. About a 
foot above the sinker a snooded hook is looped to the leader 
just above a knot in the latter, which prevents it from slip- 

ing down. A second snood is attached about eighteen 
incbes further up. If a third hook is used the leader should 
be five feet long. The gut leader is almost indispensable, as 
it prevents the tackle from getting into a snarl. The best 
material for a leader is extra heavy salmon gut, which should 
be used single. A twisted leader is very strong, so is a 
clothes line, and either may be used with the same success. 
The advantage of using two or three hooks is considerable, 
as several different kinds of bait may be tried at the same 
time, and much valuable time saved in finding out what kind 
of food the bass are looking for on any particular day, I 
have used one, two and three hooks on different occasions; 
and also on different rods at the same time, and my experi- 
ence is that the rod that is rigged with two or three hooks 
will take about twice as many fish as the rod with but oné. 
I believe this to be the common opinion here as it agrees with 
the general practice of the most successful fishermen. When 
fishing with a friend in a small boat each fisherman should 
not use more than two rods. Some habitually use three, but 
Idon't want to fish from the same boat. I had rather take 
my chances eleng shore. 

Vhile on the eubject of bass fishiag [ would like to ask 

for information iv regard to a suitable reel for casting a min- 
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atonce. The fishing there is superior—as far as numbers 
go—in July aud August, but half a pound weight is a fair 
average. Later, the catch is not as large. The largest I 
caught weighed three-quarters of a pound, but Dr. Gold- 
thwaite, of Brocton, Janded one or two that weighed a pound 
each. But if glorious air, beautiful erg Been a well-kept 
camp count, then Tim Pond is asplendid ing ground in 
September. Weenjoyed every minute. Two or three hours 
were devoted to fishing morning and evening. The sweet 
sleep one enjoys in the woods is no small item. We put in 
our two weeks’ vacation all too soon, and packing up our 
rods and other impedimenta, we tore ourselves away, hoping 
the time would quickly pass until we could return. 
A. G. McKee. 
MIDDLETOWN, Conn., December, 1885. 


LEN. JEWELL.—The famous guide and woodsman of 
Northern Michigan, ‘“‘Len.” Jewell, died at Bay City on the 
20 thinst, As the fishing companion us well as guide to Mr. 
D. H. Fritzbugh, Jr., the one who introdueed the grayling 
to the anglers of America, he piloted Norris, Hallock, 
Milner, Mather, and others who visited the grayling grounds 
in their early day adozen years ago. A giant in strength, 
modest, sober, and with a knowledge of the woods that is 
rare, he was the perfection of a guide. For over forty years 
he had followed the business of looking up lands for lum- 
bermen and settlers, and the Bay City Hxpress says of him: 
There were very few men in the Saginaw valley better 
known than ‘‘Len.” Jewell, he having been a citizen here 
for about 42 years. Mr. Jewell was a modest, unassuming 
man, of retiring disposition and held the r st of every 
person with whom he came in contact in business or other 
transactions. For over 40 years he has traversed the piner- 
ies of Michigan as a land looker and his judgment as well as 
his estimates were considered perfectly reliable, never being 
known to give a false estimate in order to advance his own 
pecuniary gains, as it is too often the case with men in the 
same business, The fact is, the deceased if he had been 
trickily inclined, has had scores of opportunities to practice 
deception, and in the parlance of men of his class, ‘‘make a 
stake,” but he preferred to remain in poor pecuniary cir- 
cumstanccs rather than to gain wealth fraudulently. He 
was of a genial, social disposition, when in company with 
his intimate friends, and was especially a firm and true friend 
to those with whom his —_— fancies gave him the incli- 
nation for association. e will be missed.and mourned by 
— who had learned to esteem bim for his true worth and 
manly traits. Leonard Jewell was born in Rome, Oneida 
county, N. Y., February 25, 1815, and was therefore in his 
71st year. He came to Bay City in the fall of 1844 and has 
since resided here. He enlisted in the Fourteenth Michigan 
infantry, company A, at the breaking out of the war, and 
was mustered out of service in North Caroliua. He re- 
turned to Bay City and engaged in the business of looking up 
pine lands, which he has followed ever since. He was au- 
thority on pine property, showing good judgment and a 
remarkable faculty of estimating. He was very fond of 
hunting and was acknowledged to be one of the best sports- 
men in the city. He was a member of U. 8. Grant Post, 
G.A.R., under whose auspices his funeral was held. 


Trp-Up FoR PiIckEREL.—Hditor Forest ana Stream: Say 
to your correspondent ‘‘Pickerel” that of all the forms of 
tip-up that I have ever used to signal a bite when fishing 
through the ice, there is nothing like the jumping jack of 
the toy stores. I buy fifty at a time and stick them up over 
the holes by suspending them with a stout twine leading 
from the head to a slanting tick wedged into a hole in the 
ice. The line then leads to the string which works the legs 
and arms, and from these to the stick, so that in case of 
breakage the fish is not lost. The chances of breakage are 
very great, and it might be well to have them specially made 
for the purpose. The fun of seeing the mannikin spread 
himself in a most frantic manner is simply ‘‘immense.”— 
LIMBER JIM. 


Lake Ontario.—A bill has been introduced at Albany 
by Mr. Kilby to prevent the taking of fish, except by ang- 
ling, in the waters of Lake Ontario adjacent to Jeffe rson 


county. 
Lfishculture. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS COMMISSION. 


Ww. have the twentieth annual report of the Commissioners 

of Inland fisheries of Massachusetts for the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1885." The fishways are in good working condition 
except the one at Holyoke which will require some repairs in 
the spring. All applications for the construction of new fish- 
ways have been considered, and such as have been approved 
of have been built, except that at Hamblin’s mill at Acush- 
net. By delay of the law, no decision has yet been reached 
in this case. At the fishways at Lawrence, a record of the 
fish ascending has been kept. The following species were 
observed: Alewives, May 6toJune 18; suckers, May 6 to Nov. 
8; lampreys, May 7 to June 18; red-fin shiners, May 21 to 
May 22. Two black bass went up in June, five in August and 
one in September. One salmon went up in May, ten in June, 
three in July, one in August and five in October. Five shad 
were found in the fishway in June, 14th to 19th. 

The distribution of trout has been increased and next sprin; 
there will be about. 250,000 ready for delivery. Land-lock 
salmon have appeared in ponds which were not thought to 
be suitable for them when planted, but which were stocked 
at the solicitation of their owners. There has been an in- 
creased run of salmon in the Merrimac the past year. A few 
have been killed at the dams during low water, but the most 
serious depredations were committed near Haverhill where 
dead salmon were found with spear marks on them. Kegs 
of the salmon were taken from Merrimac fish by Mr. E. 
Hodge, of Plymouth, N. H., and hatched and returned to the 
river, in ion to those furnished by the U. S. Fish Com- 
mission. 

Shad hatching was continved on the Merrimac, and to 
avoid gilling the salmon, a net with 24 inch meshes was used. 
This developed the fact that the river was full of young male 
shad from one to two yearsold. These yo males return 
with the mature f , while the young females do not 
return until they are three or four years old, or until suffi- 
ciently mature to wn. An article on the result of shad 
pro ion on the 
ed, in which the sta’ 
the increase, due to artiticial hatching, 
greater than the sums spent yearly by the Fish Commissioners 
wy rk of pro tion. 








the wo: 
pendices con a list of ponds leased; ‘ and 
Ponds” by C. W. Smiley, from the Bulletin of the U. 8, 
F. C.; ‘Directions for Constru Carp Ponds” from Report 
Maryland Commission, 1880; “Taking the Fish from the 
Ponds” by Dr, Rudolph Hessel, from Report U. 8. F. C.; with 
the laws and resolves for 1885 and tables showing the returns 
of weirs, seines and gill pets, 








FOREST AND STREAM. 


Che Bennel. 


‘ ay all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ng 


FIXTURES. 


FIELD TRIALS. 


Nov. 22.—Kighth annual field trials of the Eastern Field Trials Club, 
at High Point, N. C. W. A. Coster, Secretary, Flatbush, Kings 


county, N. Y. 
DOG SHOWS. 


Feb. 8, 9 and 10.—Fourth annual exhibition of the New York Fan- 
ciers’ Club, at Madison Square Garden, New York. Chas. Harker, 
Secretary, 62 Cortlandt street. 

March 16, 17,18 and 19.—Western Pennsylvania Poultry Society’s 
eeu at Pittsburgh, Pa. C. B. Elben, Secretary. 

h 23, 24 and 25 —First Annnal Dog Show of the New Jersey 
Kennel and Field Trials Club, Newark, N. J. A. P. Vredenburgn, 
Secretary. Bergen Point, N. J. 

March 30 to April 2.—Third Annual Dog Show of the New Haven 
Kennel Ciub. 8. K Hemingway, Secretary, New Haven, Conn. 

April 6,7, 8and 9.—Second Annual Dog Show of the New England 
Kennei Club, Edward A. Moseley, Secretary. Boston. Mass. 

April 14.15 and 16. First Annuai Dog Show of the Hartford Kennel 
Ciub, A. C. Collins, Secretary, Hartford, Conn, . 

May 4, 5. 6 and 7.—Tenth annual dog show of the Westminster 
Kennel Club, at Madison Square Garden, Sew York. James Morti- 
mer, Superintendent, P. O. Box 1812, New York. 





A. K. R.—SPECIAL NOTICE. 


HE AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER, for the registration of 
pedigrees, etc. (with prize lists of all shows and trials), is pub 
‘ished every month. Entries close on the ist. Should be in early. 
Entry blanks sent on receipt of stamped and addressed envelope 
Registration fee (50 cents) must accompany each entry. No entries 
inserted unless paid inadvance. Yearlv subscription $1.50. Address 
“American Kennel Register,”’ P. O. Bo. 2882, New York. Number 
of entries already printed 3185. 


THE A. K. C. CHAMPION RULE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Mr. Smith is in error, I did not “impugn his motives,” I 
said that unless explained, there could be no other conclusion 
but that the proposed amendments were inspired by personal 
motives; the time at which they were made, and the fact that 
Sensation won at these two shows, pointed in the strongest 
manner in this direction. By reading between the lines of Mr. 
Smith’s letter, I think it is clear enough, that the reason 
guiding him In these amendments, was the previous 
practice of the W. K. C. and other show clubs. and not the 
wish to affect the standing of Sensation, and this is just the 
avowallI called on him to make. It is always agreeable to 
have a suspicion of interested motives removed and I cannot 
but think that the W. K. C. in general would be wiser in 
frankly meeting cases apparently against their good intent on 
such matters. 

I really fail to see where my inconsistency was. I wanteda 
list made of shows characterized by good classes, good man- 
agement and = judging, and I cannot agree that the Bos- 
ton and St. uis shows were anything remarkable in this 
line. Certainly neither of them approached either the Wash- 
ington or Breeders’ shows in either point, and if I mistake 
not, the Ottawa and Toronto shows were either of them 
ahead of those Mr. Smith selected. 

I cannot state my case stronger than I did by selecting the 
cases of the mastiff judging at the Winnipeg and Breeders’ 
enews, and again 1 would urge on the A. K. C. the vital 
D ty of getting rid of the narrow exclusiveness that so 
— its whole body politic, and of which Mr. Smith’s 

tter is so striking an instance. 

Depend upon it, the breeder or dog owner does not care a 
snap asto whether a dog won ‘ata show held under the 
auspices of a club, a member of this association.” What in- 
terests him is, who- did the dog beat, bow good a class was 
present, and who did the judging, and even the A. K. C. will 
eventually find out that it is only by studying the feelings of 
dog owners and exhibitors, that they will prosper. I cannot 
see why there should be any difficulty in clubs arriving at 
a satisfactory conclusion as to what shows were proper to be 
counted for champion honors, wheu the public have no trouble 
in determing this;point, and even if there may be trouble in 
ae it, surely that is no excuse for positively refusing a trial 
at it. 

It is with tt regret that I find myself obliged to hold 
away from the fight that I see impending over the A. K. C. 
in general, but oculists will take no denial, and I make this 
final effort, partly to do the justice to Mr. Smith that he has 
not thought fit to do to himself, and partly to add a last word 
of urgent entreaty to dog show clubs, nut to ruin themselves 
by the hide-bound exclusiveness that has done so much to 
bring them into public contempt. WADE. 


Hutton, Pa. Jan. 22, 1886. 


IS THE A. Cc. TO LIVE? 


Editor forest and Stream: e 

Mr. Wade’s twice a inquiry is one that can only 
be answered by the club itself, and not by promises but by 
acts. Its growth or decay depends entirely upon the amount 
of confidence it can elicit from those interested in shows. If 
it transacts its business in a prompt and straightiorward 
manner it will succeed in gaining support, but if carelessness 
toward the interests of those it has undertaken to govern, an 
inability to grasp the situation it aspires to, or a laxity in pun- 
ishing the lapses of its own members becomes apparent, then, 
like poor Joe, it may exist but it cannot live. 

Mr. Wade lays much stress upon the so called “Sensation 
amendments,” but as they were most summarily dealt with at 
the last A. K. C. meeting, credit must be given the club on 
that score. Mr. Elliot Smith, I am aware, stated to his fellow 
committeemen that Sensation’s qualifying for the champion 
class was not the object of his amendment to admit the old St. 
Lo and Baltimore shows, but it is nevertheless a 
fact the four votes cast inst the amendment were 
given by gentlemen who felt they were crushing a piece of 
special legislation. There is, however, a portion of Sensation’s 
history which was brought to the notice of the American 
Kennel Club which demands consideration and prompt action. 

We all remember the fight of a year ago over ‘‘construction,” 
and how Boston at first adopted the strange rendering of the 
champion rule pro; ded by Major bo but after ForEst 
AND STREAM had editorially condemned ton’s action it fell 
into line with New Haven and New York, and called for three 
firsts at shows given by members of the A. K.C. So much 
fuss was made over this at the time that there was no excuse 
for any pon accustomed to show d making a mistake. 
Yet in face of this the Westminster Kennel Club’s pointer 
Sensation was entered in the champion class when it was not 
eligible. Neither Mr. Elliot nor Mr. Mortimer can 
deny that they were aware of this at the time of the show, if 
not Satere and yet the prize for which Sensation had a walk 
over is still held by his owners. This is singularly inconsistent 
with the common dictates of honesty and is particularly con- 

icuous in view of the position the Westminster Club has 
ys considered itself entitled to, and also Mr. Smith’s being 
the president of the A. K. C. 

What, may I ask, isthe difference between the taking of 
oo had no right to and Dr. H. M. Perry satin 
the l prize at the last Philadelphia show when he 
but four dogs # Yet fe the former case we have the 
Westminster Clyd blagdly smiling a what-are-yoy- 
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going-to-do-about-it smile, and the New England Kennel Club 
saying, ‘‘We have no protest before us and can do nothing.” 
On the other hand, the Philadelphia Kennel Club disqualified 
the Sans Souci kennel, and at its last monthly meeting ex- 
pelled Hext. M. Perry from the club, this action of course pre- 
venting him from taking further part as an exhibitor at shows 
held under A. K.C. rules. The A. K. C. cannot afford to 
allow this Sensation blot to remain any longer, even if the 
Westminster Kennel Club thinks that an ostrich-like blind- 
ness on its part will ee outsiders from seeing it. So 
much for what the A. K. C. must do to preserve purity among 
its own members. 

As to carelessness toward the interests of others, there is 
the application of the New York Fanciers’ Club for admission 
asasample, This application was presented at the meetin 
of Dec. 16, and referred to the Committee on Credentials. 
month has elapsed and yet no advance has been made. When 
the application was read I was allowed permission to say with 
regard to it that an early answer was specially to be desired, 
as the club proposed giving $800 in prizes, and it was anxious 
to announce at as early a date as —— its being a member 
of the A. K. C. if it was elected. The entries close next week 
for the Fanciers’ show, and with an utter disregard to the 
convenience or the interests of the applicant, the A. K. C. 
still dawdles along in its slipshod, careless methods. 

Then we have the short-sighted policy of preventing the 
growth of the A. K. C. by its restrictive champion class quali- 
fication rule, which applies only to its own shows. What a 
difference it would make to the strength and control of the 
A. K. C. if its rule read a winner of three first prizes at shows 
held under these rules, and at which not less than 300 entries 
are made. Can the committee of the A. K. C. not see that 
such a rule would enable the club to grasp the control of all 
shows, while at the same time it is not «ssential that the con- 
trolling body should be swamped by an excessively large 
er if that is what the committee objects to? 

It isin the facing such as the foregoing and the action 
thereon that will determine whether the A. K. C. is tobea 
live organization or a stumbling block to point the finger at. 

JAMES WATSON. 

































































































Editor Forest and Stream: 

The letter of Mr. Elliot Smith, which appeared in your issue 
of last week, after I had already sent a communication on the 
subject of the American Kennel Club, calls for a postscript 
thereto. Mr. Smith overlooked the fact of the last meeting of 
the American Kennel Club being open to the public, and also 
some points in his own club’s history. The amerdment, which 
for convenience sake we will call the “Sensation amendment,” 
was proposed prior to the meeting to be held at Pittsburgh 
last September. It did not meet with a very cordial reception 
on the part of some of the clubs, and Mr. Nickerson, the 
former secretary of the New England Kennel Club, informed 
me when in Philadelphia in November last, that he had written 
Mr. Smith about it. This brought forth a reply from the pro- 
poser, in which he acknowledged the motives which had 
inspired the amendment were open to misconstrution, and he 
would withdraw it. At least one uther member of the com- 
mittee told me he understood the amendment would not be 
proceeded with, hence it was somewhat of a surprise when it 
came up for official action. 

Mr. Smith cannot fail to remember that upon Mr. Peshall 
asking that other shows be recognised, he was at once met by 
the motion made by Mr. Smith that the amendment be laid 
on the table. The Westminster Kennel Club voted ‘‘aye,” as 
did two other delegates, while three votes were cast in the 
negative, the tie being decided by the negative vote of Mr. 
Morgan, then acting as temporary chairman. It will strike 
most persons tbat if the amendment had been of such vital 
eee “a step in the right direction” as Mr. Smith calls 
it, he should not have attempted to withdraw it on what was 
so far opposition of the mildest form. The A. K. C. have 
taken so few steps in the right direction, it was a great pity 
to withdraw what Mr. Smith considered to be one. It must 
also be borne in mind that the amendment then was to admit 
only St. Louis and Boston. 

The amendment then provoked a lengthy discussion, but 
mainly between Mr. Smith and Mr. Peshall, and after some 
time Mr. Smith accepted Baltimore as a part of it, but re- 
fused to make any further concession and finally choked off 
further discussion by calling for the question, just as Mr. 
Peshall and Mr. Osborn seemed about getting at a proposit ion 
to include really z00d shows. Then would seem to have be en 
the time to get in Mr. Smith’s first love, an acknowledgment of 
all shows previously recognized by the Westminster and 
other clubs. Mr. Smith asks if Mr. Wade has ever heard of 
shows at Mineola, Springfield, etc I have no doubt Mr. Wade 
has. and also knows that the Westminster Club recognized 
Springfield until lapse of time made it obsolete. It also re- 
cognized Toronto and Ottawa, neither of which came under 
the fearful ban of “speculations.” When the;vote was finally 
taken, it was seen that the majority of the committee was 
not in favor of (to quote Mr. Smith) legislating for the recog- 
nition of any of “‘these accidenntal brutes that had jumped 
into the champion class through the inferiority of the class 
they had won in, or through the incompetence of a judge.” 

Mr. Smith is also in error in saying that the aforeaid brutes 
were favored by the original A. K. C. champion rule of the 
Westminster and other clubs that took that line. The A. K. 
C. rule first adopted choked them off, then Major Taylor's 
“construction” with General Shattuc’s “opinion” intervened, 
= to be put aside 7 the leading clubs last spring. 

he objection urged against Washington and other shows 
is that they were “speculations.” What is the show Mr. 
Smith manages? Every show is a speculation—everything is 
a speculation, if it comes to that, in which there is uncer- 
tainty astothe future. Mr. Lincoln and I put up the money 
for the first Washington show; Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Olcott and 
a Chicago newspaper man were partners in the first Chic: 
venture; Mr. Smith and some of his friends are partners in 
the: Westminster Kennel Club shows. Wherein lies the 
difference? Thisis it: Mr. Mason judged at Washington; 
Mr. Mason is not liked by the Westminster Kennel Club, and 
to get over reco; ing Washington the plea of speculations 
was originated. y authority for that was Mr. Lincoln, and 
it was an open secret at the time it was done. 

Mr. Smith’s present proposition is to continue to advocate 
the recognition of all important shows held by a club in good 
standing before the foundation of the A. K. C., and only of 
A. K. C. members thereafter. In the first place, what has a 
elub in standing got to do with it, and which are im- 
portant shows? Mr. Smith failed in his continuity of advo- 
cating uae much, I think, when he distinctly and = 
emphatically declined at the meeting to allow any other clu 
shows to be added to his three selections. The action and the 
statement make a very balky team 

Taking Mr. Smith’s position as being the one likely to gov- 
ern the A. K. C., and then add toit the action of the com- 
mittee on credentials in the case of the New York Fanciers’ 
Club, and what do we find? That this ‘‘holier than thou” 
association for motives they think are only known to them- 
selves, but can be read as through a gam. popes keeping 
from its membership clubs of good standing without assigning 
any reason therefor. The secretary of the A. K. C..says the 
committee on credentials declined to approve of the applica- 
tion of thé Fanciers’ Club. These gentlemen surely mistake 
their duties, the province of a committee on credentials is to 
see that the requirements of the constitution. are complied 
with. Wherein did the Fanciers’ Club fail? It had previo: 
held dog shows, and so far as the credentials were concern 
they filled the bill. It rested with the committee itself to 
elect er not as they sa@ fit. Messrs. Child, Webb and Pope 
have mingled in one harmonious whole the processes of certi- 
fying to credentials, which is their sole provines, and the 
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In the Sporting Life forwarded to me through my editors I 
found the following paragraph marked : 

‘* A friend asks me to mention that the gift of ‘‘ Lillibulero’ 
to the American-English le Club which consisted of a 
pretty engraving of two beagles, is so highly valued by the 
club that it now adorns the window ,of a little store in 
Market street. Next time I travel Market street I will look 
for geet me wil nie iti denen 
_ A correspondence: has m raging in the Stock- i, 
arising out of Mr, F. Adcock’s antitons to show his bull bitch 
Acme against Mr. Sellon’s Queen Mab, for £100 aside. As 
Mr. Adcock insisted upon naming the three judges, from 
whom his opponent was to choose two, the matter rather 
naturally fell through. The discussion that began in the above 
manner is finishing up with an attack eve the judges named, 
a relation of Britomartis’s merits and a bogus ct ae” into the 
identity of Gaudifer, whom some half-witted groundlings have 
sagely endeavored to connect with the writers of these notes. 
- — stark naked truth of that business is not difficult 

reveal. 

Grave ¢ have been brought before the Kennel Club 
against Mr. Vero Shaw. I should be loth to publish this fact 
did I not know that it has been allowed to openly court the 
notice of the members in the club, they have carried the news 
on, and it is now everybody’s property that Mr. Shaw has 
been accused of this, that and the other. It is more than 
weeks, it is months since this first became known, and I trust 
my noticing it will induce the committee to disclose what has 
been done in the matter. 

There have been rumors that Mr. S. W. Smith’s St. Bernard 
Merchant Prince was ams nibbled at by an American buyer. 
I hear the bargain is struck. 

I hear the London dogs are in great distress over the police 
order, and [ am afraid these notes will dash the only drop of 
consolation from the lips of their owners who have snugly 
been assuring themselves that among the muzzled was yours 
to command, with a happy new year all round. 

LILLIBULERO. 


voting upon a club’s application which belongs to the com- ENGLISH KENNEL NOTES. 
mAs T told Mr. Child ally. the A. K. C. is chipping awa — ; 

s ¥; rson. ° ° ~u. a 2 ” ™ 
at its platform until it is a littlo upturned box oxi on which *¢7 TLISULaRO died ¥ > neem as wns at wate 
is ‘seen the so le of a few clubs trying to find stand- orm as, poor ar ee 
ing room, and holding on to one another as people do on the | be your gibes now? your gam YOUF SONGS! Your He ee 

latform of a crowded car. By and by some of them merriment, that were wont to set the table in a roar?” He wasa 
will Pe ti red and drop off, just such a dropping off will be | 40 popular with the crowd who love your free and easy fel- 
seen whetn tho sixty days’ grace for paying he now pending _— eee Ne cas set —_ ees in a ie 
$10 assessment expires. b “i ca to be sales od wines ben pe oaiie exce x 
atis not the kind of club we want, but a strong, A ’ only 
scart! orgeaiontion, limited in its actual membership if you | ted himsel€ ee the rule. No man could more significantly 
have sighed, fe would be tolerable were it not for its pleas- 
ures.” The last time we met was at Edinburgh, and we 
gravely discussed the identity of Lillibulero. Our unanimity 
was wonderful, we held it an uncommonly awkward _ 
tion never to know when we were in his presence. ‘Hang 
me, the beggar may be listening now,” said the Capting as 
the waiter entered with two mere ‘‘gos” of Irish. We guessed 
Lillibulero up and down the dog directory, but least of all we 
suspected ourselves. The last time I saw him he was off for 
the races, bent on ‘busting the bookies,” a performance [ am 
afraid that no amount of rehearsal could have made him per- 
fect in. Langdale was a very old member of the kennel world. 
Years ago, in Sandell’s time, he was an exhibitor and a suc- 
cessful one. Fora short time he was hidden behind a cloud. 
but he emerged with a smile on his face and the ‘‘past had 
buried its dead.” He was a very fair judge and a most zealous 
reporter. The last news I had of him was that he had given 
instructions to proceed against an Englith kennel organ for 
libel. He had been charged in its columns with dishonest 
judging, but the hand of death has robbed the gibemouches 
of the dog world of a cause célébre. 

Our Collie Club is in danger of being split up by a scandal 
born of pique and bitterness. Private animosities founded in 
disappointment are the greatest danger the specialist clubs 
run. It was always believed that the Collie Club had nothing 
to fear in that direction, but this confidence has been rudely 
dispelled by the appearance of a wickedly malicious, and, of 
course, unsigned libel. It was put into the form of a circular 
and posted broadcast. I give it in its impudent entirety: 

TO COLLIE EXHIBITORS. e 

Those who are fond of coincidences will find it curious to observe 
the following: 

That Messrs. Boddington. Thomson and Pirie, collie judges, and Mr. 
Krehl, collie exbibitor, are all members of a club called the ‘‘Crich- 
ton.” 

That the last named three should be proprietors of the Stock-Keeper, 
a weekly paper chiefly devoted to dogs. 

That two of the four (Thomson and Pirie) form a majority of the 
prize committee of the Collie Club, thus increasing their strength. 

— one judges the others generally exhibit, and very suc- 
cessfully. 

THE Rescur.—That at Sheffield show, where the prises are good, 
there should only have been eighteen entries of collies at the time of 
closing entries, Sept. 30. 

Verbum sap. 

This circular contains a criminally ingenious blending of 
truth and falsehood. Mr. Boddington is a shrewd and clever 
fancier, he exhibits the best dogs, in consequence he wins 
with them and sells them right and left all over the country. 
This must naturally make less successful breeders envious; 
but with so many jaundiced eyes upon him that nothing has 
been discovered against his character is proof positive that 
nothing exists. If he makes money out of his kennel, many 
hundreds a year, it is said, then he succeeds in doing what 
everybody else tries to do. 

As for the other three—Thomson, Pirie and Krehl—well, all 
I can say is, they are public characters in the kennel world 
and their names have never been associated with a dishonor- 


















































please, but not in its control, which should embrace every 
show held under its rules with but one proviso, and that the 
umber of entries. The management and the judges have 
bothing to do with shows of the future. Exhibitors are wide 
awake now and have nearly all the shows necessary. These 
and all future ones to succeed and obtain entries must be well 
managed and have good judges. The entries will testify to 
the management and judges. ; 
The “Sensation amendment” is of no account compared with 
the problem of future show recognition which the A. K. C. 
must face and that promptly. JAMES WATSON. 







































THE NEWARK DOG SHOW. 


XOLLOWING is the classification and prize list of the New- 
ark dog show, to be held at Newark, N. J., March 23, 24 
and 25: 

Champion mastiffs, dogs or bitches, $20. Open dogs, $15, 
$10 and Bs bitches the same; puppies, $10 and $5. Champion 
rough-coated St. Bernards, dogs and bitches, $20; smooth- 
coated, the same; open classes, same as mastiffs. Newfound- 
lands, $10 and $5. Great Danes, the same. Champion grey- 
hounds, dogs or bitches, $10, open dogs, $10 and $5; bitches, 
the same; puppies, thesame. Deerhounds, same as enous, 
except there is no puppy class. Champion pointer dogs, over 
55lbs., $20; bitches, over 50lbs., the same; ym dogs, over 
55lbs., $15, $10 and $5; bitches, the same; champion dogs, 
under 55lbs., $20; bitches, the same; open, same as large class; 
puppies, dogs, $10 and $5; bitches, the same. English setters, 
same as pointers. Champion black and tan setters, dogs or 
bitches, $20;open dogs, $15,-$10 and $5; puppies, $10 and $5. 
lrish setters, same as English setters. Chesapeake Bay dogs 
or bitches, $10 and $5. Irish water spaniels, the same. Cham- 

ion field spaniels, any color, dogs or bitches, $20; open dogs or 

itches, $15, $10 and $5. Champion cocker spaniels,‘any color, 
dogs or bitches, $20; open dogs (liver or black), $15, $10 and $5; 
bitches, the same; any other color, dogs or bitches, $15, $16 
and $7; puppies, field or cocker, $10 and 5. Clumber spaniels, 
dogs or bitches, $10 and $5. Champion foxhounds, $15; open 
dogs, $10 and $5: bitches, the same; puppies, $10. Champion 
collies, dogs or bitches, $20; open dogs, $15, $10and $5; bitches, 
the same; puppies, $10 and $5. Champion beagles, dogs or 
bitches, $15; open dogs, over 12in., $10 and $5; bitches, the 
same; dogs or bitches, under 12in.. $10 and $5. Basset hounds, 
dogs or bitches, $10 and $5. Dachshunde, the same. Cham- 

ion fox-terrier dogs, $15; bitches, the same; open dogs, $15, 
y 10 and $5; bitches, the same. Wire-haired dogs and bitches, 
$10 and $5; puppies, dogs, $10; bitches, the same. Champion 
bulls, dogs or bitches, $15; open dogs, $10 and $5; bitches, the 
same. Bull-terriers, same as bulldogs; puppies, $10. Black 
and tan terriers, over 7lbs., dogs or bitches, $10 and $5. Irish 
or rough-haired terriers, the same. Dandie Dinmonts, the 
same. Bedlingtons, the same. Skyes, the same. Champion 
pugs, dogs or bitches, $10; open dogs, $10 and $5; bitches, the 
same; puppies, $10. Yorkshire terriers, over Slbs., dogs or 
bitches, $10 and $5; under 5lbs., the same. Toy terriers, the 
same. King Charles spaniels, the same. Blenheim spaniels, | able action. It is only pen and ink curs of gangrened imagi- 
the same. Italian greyhounds, the same. Poodles (black), the | nations'and besmirched reputations who would try to dr 
same; other than black, the same. Miscellansous, three prizes | down into the gutters of filt as opinion has kick 








































EASTERN FIELD TRIALS CLUB. 


Mew annual meeting of the Eastern Field Trials Club was 
i held atthe St. James Hotel, New York, on Tuesday even- 
ing, Jan. 19, The following named gentlemen were unani- 
mously elected a board of governors for the ensuing year: 
Messrs. B. F. Wilson, J. O. Donner, Elliot Smith, W. A. Coster, 
John G. Hecksher, R. C. Cornell, D, C. Bergundthal, Luther 
Adams, D. 8. Gregory, Jr., 2d, F. R. Hitchcock, H. E. Hamil- 
ton, A. E. Godeffroy, G. DeF. Grant, George T. Leach and 
Bayard Thayer. 

letter m Messrs, Heath & Anthony was received 
requesting that a committee be scene to investigate the 
withdrawal of Graphic at the last field trials. The letter was 
referred to the board of governors, who ordered it placed on file. 
Mr. Alex. Taylor, Jr., who had presented the letter, thereupon 
used some unparliamentary language, for which he apologized 
and tendered his resignation as a member of the club, which 
Was unanimously accepted. Notice was given of a proposed 
amendment to the by-laws to be acted upon at the next 
quarterly meeting. The amendment abolishes the initia- 
tion fee of $25, leaving the annual dues $25, as at present. 
The meeting then adjourned and the board of governors at 
once convened and elected officers for the ensuing year as 
follows: President, B. F. Wilson, Pittsburg, Pa.; First Vice- 
President, J.O. Donner, New York; Second Vice-President, 
Elliot Smith, New York; Secretary and Treasurer, Washington 
A. Coster, Flatbush, L. I. It was decided that the public 
field trials of the Club for this year should be held at High 
Point, N. C., commencing Nov. 22 with the Derby, to be fol- 
lowed by the All-Aged Pointer Stake, then the All-Aged 
Setter Stake, closing with the Champion Stake, the Members’ 
Stake to commence Nov. 18. A letter from W. T. Mitchell 



























































































of $5 each. them into, the men who can face the light of day and walk in | tothe editor of the Sporting Ate was placed before the board, 
ee are ee ee the middie of bg road. I See ‘ag hero igen _ Mr. | and Rg reading it, pags ecne ae by Reasons vote nt 

MODERN . Thomson intends to resign the club, an ope his two | barr rom running or handli ogs at future meetings o 

ee _—— friends may not be influenced by his example. Their duty is| the Club. Messrs. Donner, Hitec eee and Gregory were 





Editor Forest and Stream: 5 to stand by their club until the honorable majority have 
As I write I have before me a photograph from a picture by | an opportunity of purging from their midst a cowardly few. 
Francois Desportes, a French artist who was the greatest de- | ‘The result” mentioned in the circular was a lying forecast, 
lineator of sporting dogs of his time. I have not my books of | as the Sheffield show opened with fifty-two collies on the 
reference at hand to give the exact date of his death, but it | pench. 
was before the middle of the last century. The only public notice taken of this outrage was in a rigma- 
The picture in question is a portrait of three setters, all | role epistle from a boisterous member of the Collie Club com- 
pointing. They are in every respect like our best Llewellyns | mittee. It reminded me of a line in “Hudibras,” so I turned 
and might pass for a group from any of our best kennels only | over the leaves of Mr. Samuel Butler and smiled wher1 came 


appointed a committee to revise the field tria] rules. 





FIELD AND COCKER SPANIELS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Hear, hear! ‘Let us know where we stand,” as ‘“‘Raven” says 
in your last issue. 1 am glad to see my letter, written a few 
months ago oe on this subject, at last elicited an 
answer, or rather another interrogation on the of 












that the tails are curiously trimmed, the feather being closel upen the couplet: e “Raven,” who we all know is ajudge of what a s el should 
cropped save at the tip where a short paint brush shaped t ‘Quoth Hudibras, ‘I smell a rat; be. His remarks anent Pluto at ae all show are 
is left, just as is commonly done with mules’ tails. To those Ralpho, thou dost prevaricate.’”’ well taken, and only strengthens what I said in my last letter, 





that practically, to all intents and purposes, there is abso- 
lutely no difference between a cocker and a field spaniel— 
except the = Now the question is, who is to decide 
this matter? I had hoped that it would have been decided 
ere this by the American Spaniel Club acting on my letter to 
you in some way, or at least to have publicly heard from one 
or more prominent members of the club their views on the 
subject. But my ‘conundrum” did not apparently have any 
interest to them in any shape or form. 

Most of the coming bench shows have their premium lists 
printed by this time, so it is almost too late to make the alter- 
ation I suggested. But (I think I may say) the # ge al 
bench show of the country has not had a date fixed, and I 
would like to see the manages of said show takethe initiative in 
this matter and I feel sure the other kennel clubs would with- 
out doubt follow suit at their future shows. 

I therefore, as a breeder and exhibitor, respectfully ask the 
Westminister Kennel Club of New York to expunge the word 
“cocker” from their future premium lists and make classes 
for field spaniels as follows: 
wee Field Spaniels under 28lbs. (any cvlor),"dogs or 

es. 

Field Spaniels under 28lbs. (black), dogs. 

Field Spaniels under 28lbs. (black), bitches. 
eae paniels under 28lbs. (any other colur), dogs or 

itches. 

a Field Spaniels over 28lbs. (any color), dogs or 
es. 

Field Spaniels over 28lbs. (black), dogs or bitches. 

Field Spaniels over 28lbs. (any other color) — or bitches. 

Field Spaniel wees (any color), dogs or bitches. 

Another ment in favor of the change, viz.: If cockers 
and field spaniels are not practically the same breed, why do 
all the bench show premium lists put cocker and field spaniel 
puppies in the same class? They might put as well English 

and Gordon setter puppies one class, In fat it would 
be a great deal more sensible, as the puppies mentioned are 
all setters, while in the other case some are cockers and some 
are field spaniels, as some out and out cocker men claim. 

Why, one of our most respected spaniel breeders imported 
a certain spaniel bitch from the other side as a cocker, and 
when he got her he found she exceeded tne limit that a cocker 
should be, and on bitch alluded to has been 
shown in the field spaniel class and won prizes. 

-1 t my “‘conundrum” given in my former letter, viz.: 
If a chai SS ee ee ae ite of the best 
efforts to keep him below the limit weight, what is he? We 
will say he gets to be 30Ibs. Can he be shown in the field 
spaniel class, and if so, does he scale the ladder again, or does 
he take his place in the champion class? y 

I would really like to hear what the American Spaniel Clnb 
have to say on thé matter. Cave CaNnEM. 


THE “AMERICAN KENNEL REG 


who think that setters were spaniels only a short time back,| The Birmingham people were quite elated at the return of 
and that our crack field trial winners are triumphs of modern | Dame Fortune this ae. It wa vexing to me that I could 
invention in breeding, this picture is, to say the least, instruc- | only get there the last day of theshow. Although the total 
tive. . a entry proved a complete recovery, I somehow wandered 
The uniform lesson of old pictures is that our best types of through the benches with the feeling that things were not 
setters existed as long ago as any record can be traced. Here | quite what the old days knew. I had a good look at the white 
is one painted when guns had not been ;perfected so as to en- | collie bitch and her pups which were honored with the Prince 
tirely supersede the net in field work with setters. Yet the | of Wales’ attention. He bought one for ten guineas, and I am 
dogs are just as we see them now. One peculiarity in the prin- | told he went to the show for that . What the pups 
cipal dog of the group is of great interest tome. The fore leg | will be heaven only knows, but the inn is a lop-eared, sleepy- 
which is lifted in pointing is not bent at the pastern joint, but faced, light-boned, soft-coated, white English setter, and 
the foot is pointed straight out at the birds. This seems un- | when I saw her she was suffering badly from chorea. 
natural, yet the first setter I ever saw in my life would do just} The St. Bernard Club presto to its renown year by year. 
that way. I was but a little boy at the time 9 years old. I | ‘rhe vitality in this club is most remarkable and comuiendable. 
lived at what was then called Western New York, now | Three hundred entries and many refused is something to be 
Dwight, Illinois, and there were very few people besides our | proud of. The public bowed down to Plinlimmon, but the 
own family living anywhere within twenty miles of there. T | success of his kennel mate was received with mutterings. 
remember that there were on a beautiful map of our “city” | Writing of St. Bernards brings up a subject I should be glad to 
(exhibited in Chicago by the land agents) 5 ail laid parks, city | be able to leave alone. Under oy slow-witted misman 
hall fovntains and even zoological] geting laid out in most | ment of its present kennel editors, the Live Stock Jou is 
enticing colors. But the city at the time I speak of consisted | fast going from the dogs to the dogs. The Stock-Keeper scored 
of a stake with a rag tied to its top, and there wasn’t a single | » eryel triumph over it in the St. Bernard show week. The 
house in sight unless the slowly rising frame of our own | two-penny paper presented its readers with a brilliant lifelike 
might be counted as one. rtrait of the talk of the hour, Plinlimmon, and a speakin 
Englishman connected with the survey of the Chicago | jikeness of Mr. Cumming Macdona. The whole paper seeme 
and Alton Railroad, brought to our house a setter bitch and | to be given up to dogs that week, and the report by “An Ex- 
left her for some time in our charge. She was a smart little ” (Mr. Crawford, I believe) was good technical reading. 
thing, looking very much like Juno A., and capital i the The poor old Live Stock was starved with a few columns and 
field. Iremember seeing her point with her footheld straight | 9 report as dry as a drought. The numerous proprietors of 
out to the front, and I believed she was showing us the birds | the Stock-Keeper took care that no bushel should obscure 
just as a man would point with his finger. I remember dis-| their gut from the public. They have adopted a style and 
tinctly to have seen her do so twice, and my general impres-| policy that goes down with the public, and may pay if it lasts. 
sion is that she did so quite often. 1 have seen nothing ofthe | * The great firm of Spratts Patent has been turned into a 
kind since and should distrust my youthful memory, but the | jimi liability company. It is considered the most 
evidence of the work before me, every line of which shows | genuine business offered jto investors and speculators since 
knowledge, care, aud exactitude, convinces me that there g ant & Mays underwent the same t ormation. Itis 
was no mistake about it. Inote also in Desportes’ setters that | stated that the capital has been subscribed over and over 
the ears show little disposition to ee and are set on quite | again. This was to be expected because every grocer who 
low, and well back. Altogether, this picture strengthens my | geals in the goods would feel anxious to have even a little 
faith in the antiquity of the good qualities of the setter, and finger in this very juicy pie. 
my belief that the worst defects are those resulting from out- en the senior er, Mr. Wylam, purchased the patent 
crossing to other breeds. Surely if every take 8S | fora few. hundreds, neither he nor his friends could have 
well as every useful point in the breed, is a heritage from the | reamed of the colossal firm that was to grow up out of the 
distant past, we ought to so fr — standard as to guard all | profits on dogs’ food. The smart business abilities of the pur- 
of them from change or innovation. _ : chaser pushed it to the position it now occupies. £183,000 are 
I am about to go South for an outing. For six weeks to | a large figure to et fora property consisting of the sale 
come my headquarters will be in Ocean Springs, Miss. If | of biscuits and pheasants’ inal 
there is any sport going on down there you will be likely to| " ‘The turning of this huge private firm into a public property 
hear from me. ines JOHN M. TRACY. | will be a great blow to needy and shifty dog show reporters 
GREENWICH, Jan. 22, 1856. ; who look to augmenting their incomes by the sale of “ prom- 
7 ising puppies” and Se eae ne obtained 
THE NEW YORK DOG SHOW.-—Jditer Forest and | about the office-door in Bermondsey—kennel perquisites. 
annual bench show of Gage. at Madison Square Garden, Bay | shares aro selling at a premiwn O23. This price le notlikaly 
ann ow of dogs a’ uare , are se. a wm . no iy 
4, 5, 6 apd 7: Premium liste and entry blanks may be | tobe sustained, However, the business stands on oe 
e future 
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obtained at 48 Broad street, room 14. Post-o box 1812,— | solid basis and their goods gre so first-class that th 
Jas. Mortimer, Supt, "0 ets ' 1 the company js assured, aoe ih. 
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oe. JAN. 28, 1886.] 
itors I have ever seen 
ONE OF THE VERY BEST BOOKS we have 
’ on the subject of Dog Training, is that of Mr. S. T. Ham- 
pa mond, kennel editor of the Forest anp Stream, It is the 
| te best, not only because it is carefully written and with an elabor- 
x the ation of detail which we have never seen in any other book 
om upon the subject, but because all the author’s suggestions are 
look based upon actual experience. He believes that, with patience 
and kindness, a dog—and especially a ter or setter—can 
ere be taught anything it is at all important for them to learn, 
biteh and he thinks training better than breaking. In other words, 
As he thinks kindness better than cruelty, and iu this any reas- 
from onable man will agree with him. Mr. Hammond’sexperience 
‘ther with his dog Trim is a very interesting sketch, and cannot 
bove fail to encourage the owner of a dog to be patient with him, 
med, and give him a full and fair trial. We received the book some 
) the weeks ago, but being quite busy just then, mislaid it and 
have determined to say nothing about it until we could read it. 
oben, Having now done so, we recommend it unqualifiedly.— 
cult Southern Reporter, Sardis, Miss. 
“lub icc, cy ai aaa 
fact LARGE LITTERS.—Denver, Col., January 22.—Editor 
the Forest and Stream : I notice a recent article boasting of pups, 
ews and it concludes “who can beat it?” That bitch—a red Irish 
has setter—had either 13 or 15 puppies. Kittie, belonging to 
han Mr. Miers Fisher, of Denver, whelped in November, 1885, 17 
rust as handsome pups as any one ever saw. She is a beautiful 
has red Irish. and the sire of these pups is also a red Irish. This 
is her third litter, her first she had 13, second, 16; this, her 
ard third, 17, or 46 in three litters. I don’t know what she may 
yer. have next time. Several prominent sportsmen saw this lit- 
li ter, the pups were all handsome and perfect.—DENVER. 
ice 
of 
gly THE NEWARK DOG SHOW.—Editor Forest and Stream : 
urs Mr. J. F. Kirk has consented to judge the Chesapeake Ba 


dogs in addition to the other classes in his charge; and Mr. E. 
» 8. Porter, of New Haven, Conn., will judge bulldogs and bull- 
terriers at our Newark show. Through mistake the rules pub- 
lished in the premium list are not the revised rules of the 
A. K. C. as was intended. A circular will be sent to each 


ras recipient of the premium list with an explanation to this effect. 
- —A. P. VREDENBURGH, Sec’y. ‘ 
i THE FANCIERS’ SHOW.—The entries for the third annual 
her dog show of the New York Fanciers’ Club far exceed the ex- 
Lil- pectations of the committee. The indications are that there 
nd will be about three hundred dogs present. The mastiff and 
St. Bernard classes will be a grand lot, nearly all of the prom- 
ed inent kennels will be well represented. any of the other 
ihe classes will also make a good showing. 
a8 Seas 
le, BOUND BOOKS OF KENNEL BLANKS.—We have bound 
on books of kennel blanks, each book consisting of 200 blanks of 
ed a given style, and can furnish these (postpaid 30 cents) for the 
ch convenience of those who have occasion to use a large num- 
ed ber of blanks. in ordering be careful to state what particular 
xt series of blanks is desired, i e., whether Names Claimed, Sales, 
= Bred or Whelps. 
at THE AMERICAN KENNEL CLUB.—Editor Forest and 
as Stream: The committee on credentials of the A. K. C. have 
e- reported unfavorably on the application of the New York 


it, Fanciers’ Club for admission to the American Kennel Club.— 











on G. Epw. Ossorn, Sec’y A. K. C. 
ic 
r STANDARD COMMITTEES.—If the standard committees 
od who have not reported as i will be kind enough todo so 
‘3’ they will greatly oblige G. Epw. OsBorn, Sec’y A. K, C, 
lI 
i, KENNEL NOTES. 
of KENNEL NOTE BLANKS.—For the convenience of breeders we 
"8 have prepared a series of blanks for ‘‘Names Claimed,” ‘“Whelps,” 
“Bred” and “Sales.” All Kennel Notes must be sent to us on these 
blanks, which will be forwarded to any address on receipt of 
stamped and directed envelope. Send fora set of them. 
NAMES CLAIMED. 
‘8 (> Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 
e Dora Gladstone. By Dr. C. E. Staley, Middletown, Conn., for 
n white, black and tan English setter bitch, whelped Aug. 14, 1885, by 
f Gun (A.K R. 1588) out of Pearl Blue (A.K.R. 1542). ' 
d Cricket. By Mrs.. Henry C. Burdick, Springfield, Mass., for pug 
e dog, whelped Sept. 6, 1885, by Tuck (champion Comedy—Borth’s 
. Lady) out of Toodies (A.K.R. 2147). 
Xe Glaucus. By M. M. MacMillan, Mahanoy City, Pa., for black and 
e white Eoglish setter dog,whelped April 30, 1885, by Dashwood (A.K.R. 
a 2049) out of Clark’s Nell (Smith’s Mack— ). 
e Bar Maid. By Frank F. Dole. New Haven, Conn., for white bull- 
d terrier bitch. whelped Dec. 4, 1885, by The Earl (champion Marquis— 
0 Lady) out of Little Nellie (Paddy— -). 
Topsy B. By Fred Bollett, Brooklyn, N. Y., for black cocker spaniel 
F bite, whelped Oct. 18, 1884, by Benedict's Boy (A.K.R. 130) out of 
< Lady Bub \A.K.R. 98) 
y Neptune. By H. N. Egleston, Jr., for black Newfoundland dog, 


whel Oct. 21, 1885, by Major out of Juno. 
oer Planter, Miss Bouverie and Grosvenor. By Rosecroft Ken- 
nels, Birmingham, Conn., for blue belton English setters, whelped 
1 Nov. 17, 188, by Plantagenet (Dashing Monarch—Petrel) out of Forest 

, Dora (Dick Laverack—Forest Fly). 

Princess Neva, By C.8. Tuck, Point Pleasant, N. J., for black and 
R tan King Charles spauiel bitch, whelped Jan.-18, 1886, by Pitou (Al 
i Watts'’s Sancho— Ouida) out of ' 5 
Prince Donan, Prince Loris and Prince Pitow Il. By C. 8. Tuck, 
Point Pleasant, N. J., for black ‘and tan King Charles spaniel dogs, 





whelped Jan. 18, 1886, by Pitou (Al Watts’s Sancho—Ouida) out of 
, May Scott. By C. Duval, Jr., Louisville, Ky., for black. white and 

tan Knglish setter bitch, whelped June 20, 1885, by Trump (cham- 
F pion Gladstone—Countess Keys) out of Roxie (Belton II.—Cricket). 


Patsy Lacy. By J. Oscar Jones, New Haven, Oonn., for red Irish 
setter dog, whelped Dec. 17, 1885, by Rococo (A.K.R. 2182) out of Nellie 

Doc—Flirt). 
, ‘Ellen a By J. Oscar Jones, New Haven, Conn., for red Irish 
setter bitch,whelped Dec. 17, 1885, by Rococo (A.K.R. 2182) out of Nellie 

Doc—Flirt). 
; ‘ Katie Mulligan. By J. Oscar Jones, New Haven, Conn., for red 
Irish setter bitch, whelped Dec. 17, 1885, by Rococo (A.K.R. 2182) out 


Nellie (Doc —Flirt). 
: ff. J. J. Phel New Haven, Conn., for red Irish 
Juan Ogerel ed Dec. 17, 1885 by Rococo (A KR, 218) out of Nellic 


setter dog, whelpe 
(Doc—Flirt). 
Alma, By Henry Miller, Clifton, Staten Island, N. Y., for tawn 
and white St. Bernard bitch, whelped July- 6, 1885, by Barry (A.K.R. 
2150) out of Fiihli (Bonivard—Theon). 
Snowflake and Rainbow. By Kentucky Pug Kennels, Newport, 
Ky., for stone fawn pug bitches, whelped Jan. 4, 1885, by champion 
Treasure (A.K.R. 472) out of Fairy (A.K R, 2248). 
Yankee Tom. By Buckeye Kennels, Dunkirk, O., for liver, white 
and tan setter dog, whelped Aug. 15, 1845, by Guess (imported Belton 
—Verner's Rose) out of June (A.K.R. 2659). 
Pride of America. By Buckeye Kennels, Dunkirk, O., for black. 
white and tan setter dog, whelped Aug. 15, 1885, by Guess (imported 
Belton—Verner’s Rose) out of June (A,K.R. 2659). 
Spot. By Buckeye Kennels, Dunkirk, O., for liver, white and tan 
setter dog, whelped Aug. 15, 1885, by Guess (imported Belton—Ver- 
ner’s Rose) out of June (A.K.K. 2659). ; 
Peggy L. By Buckeye Kennels, Dunkirk, O., for lemon and white 
pointer bitch, whelped Sept. 21, 1885, by Vie (A.K.R. 358) out of Belle 


(Jerry— Nellie). 
Panzy. By Dr. John R. Housel, Watsontown, Pa., for blue 
belton lish setter bitch, whelped 


— 8, 1885, by Robin Hood 
1) out of Countess H, (A.K.R, 1056). ; 
. j es <a wed 
&@™ Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks.. -“° ~~ 
- ‘Mor. ©: H. Jones’s (Charlestown, Masa.) red-Irish. 
E to Joseph. Hayes's“Suil-e-Mor 
( nt— parted Dido) ian. 16. : <3 : 3 


Van. J. L. Carr's (Orange, N. J.) Irish setter bitch Rosé 
B, (Ao, Ut) to HH. Paroon's Van VAR. 87), Jone 


(A.E.R, 1 





FOREST: AND STREAM. 


































Duichess— Essex.’ Thomas Lander's: (Haverhill, Mass.) St. Bernard 
ae Dethets (Rex—Brunhild) to Essex Kennels’ Essex (A.K.R. 931), 

an. 16. : 

Trouble—Hector. A. Perrin’s (Cambridge, Mass.) white bull-terrier 
bitch Trouble (A.K.R. 8181) to J. W. Newman's Hector (Kelly’s Brick 
—Bessie), Jan. 1. 

Young Fanny—Hector. Richard Young's. (Winchester, Mass.) 
bull-terrier biteh Young Fanny (Richardson’s Rocket—Judy) to J. W. 
Newman’s Hector (Kelly’s Brick—Bersie), Jan. 11, 

Vell Kelly—Glen Rock. E, W. Jester’s (St. George’s, Del.) English 
— bitch Nell Kelly (A.K.R.. 286) to his Glen Rock (A.K.K. 1616), 

‘av. 20. 

Dashing Jest—Glen Rock. E.W. Jester's (St: George’s; Del.) Eng- 
— aeiee: ta Dashing Jest (A.K.R..1614) to his Glen Rock (A.K.R. 
1616); Jan, 14. J 

Hilda V.—Dictator. Shaw & Bates’s (Clinton. Mass ) mastiff bitch 
Hilda. V. (A.K.R. 1433) to their Dictator (A K.R._ 1508), Jan. 9 and 11. 

Duchess—Agrispa. Shaw & Batés’s (Clinton, Mass.) mastiff bitch 
Duchess (A K R. 260) to their Agrippa (A.K.R, 449), Jan. 16. 

Meg Merrilies—Prince. Harry A. Fleteher’s (Portland, Me.) red 
— _—, bitch Meg Merrilies (A:K.R. 2181) to his Prince (A.K.R. 
1968), Jan. 16. 

Abbess—Ba Henry Miller's (Clifton, Staten Island, N. Y.) St. 
— bitch Abbess (Pontiff—Sheila) to his Barzy (A.K.R. 2150), 

an. 12. 

Dolly B.—Sam. H. B. Brackett’s (Littleton, N. A.) pug bitch*Dolly 

B. to Forest City Kennels’ Sam (Young Toby—Judy), Jan. 9 and 10. 


WHELPS. 
t= No’es must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 


Floss. J. E. Diehl’s (Beverly, N. J.) King Chaftes spaniei bitch 
Floss, Jan. 15, five (three dogs), by D. W. Seller’s Prince. 

Fannie. E. A. Higgins’s (Cohocton, N. Y:) imported cocker spaniel 
bitch Fannie. Jan. 4, six (two dogs), by A. C, Eustace’s Mack (Hornell 
Bub, A.K.R. 131—Bessie). 

Dot. C: 8:Tuck’s (Point Pleasant, N. J.) King Charles spaniel bitch 
Dot, Jan.-18, four (three dogs), by Jas. B. Reddie’s Picou (Al Watts’s 
Sancho—Ouida). 

Queen Merrel. F. E. Rogers’s (New York) English setter bitch 
= Metre] (Prince Al—Holl), Dec. 28,-nine (two dogs), by B. F. 

ilson’s Count Noble (Count Wind’em—Nora). 


Vernon (A.K.R. 812), Dec. 14, seven (six dogs). by his Guess (imported 
Belton—Verner’s Rose). 
Gipsey. U. 8. Kennel Club’s (Lafayette, Ind.) Chesapeake Bay bitch 
Sa (A.K.R, 2806), Jan. 10, seven (five dogs), by their Drake (A.K.R. 
). : 


SALES. 
te Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 


Flora. Brindle and white St. Bernard bitch. whelped Oct. 31, 1884, 
by:Lebeau out of Bellina, by Wm. J. Ehrich, New York, to Robert 
Stevens, Hoboken, N. J. 

Jack. Lemon and white.setter dog, whelped May 30, 1884, by Duke 
out of Fapny, by Buckeye Kennels, Dunkirk, O., to. D. L. Marquis, 
Stromsburg, Neb. ‘ 

Duke il, Black. white and tan setter dog, whelped June 16, 1884, 
by Duke out of Grouse, by Buckeye Kennels, Dunkirk, O., to W. K. 
Miller, Sidney, O. < : 

Moses, Liver, white and.tap setter dog; whel Aug. 15,1885, by 
Guess out of June (A.K.R. 2658), by Buekeye Kennels, Dunkirk, O., 
to Adam Cramer, North Washington, O. 

Buckeye Boy. White and lemon. ticked ‘English setter, whelped 
May 320, 1885, by Duke out of Fanny, by Buckeye Kennels, Dunkirk, 
O., to L. Gardner, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. a 

Pendennis, Apricot fawn, black points, pug dog, whelped Nov. .4, 
18€5 (A.K R. 3002), by Essex Kennels, Andover, Mass., to. Strawberry 
Hill Kennels, Leicester, Mass. 

Alma. Tawny and white St. Bernard bitch, whelped July 6, 1885, 
by Barry out of Flinli, bY Henry Miiller, Clitton, Staten Island, N,Y., 
to Charles Hunecker, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Belle. Fawn, black points, mastiff bitch, whel Feb. 27, 1885, by 
Harold out of Dido IL., by Associated Fanciers, Philadelphia, Pa., to 
E. 8. Richardson, DeLand, Fla. 

Fred Glencho, Red Irish setter dog, whelped July 31, 1885, by 
Seeeneicn Glencho out of Vic (A.K.R. - 2297), by Associated Fanciers, 
Philadelphia, Pa , to Will H. Slater, Annawan, Iil. ; 

Maud. Light fawn, black points, mastiff bitch, whelped April 19, 
1884 (A.K.R. 1768), by Associated Fanviers, Philadelphia, Pa., to E. 8 
Richardson, DeLand, Fla. 

Dinah. Brindie mastiff bitch, Wwhelped Ang. 17, 1884, by Turk IL. 
out of Madge, by Associated Faxtiers, Philadelphia, Pa., to C. L. 
Hogle, Indianapolis, Ind. ~. 

Tuck If.. Apricot fawn pug dog, whelped Sept. 2, 1885 (A. K.R. 2752), 
by 7 C. Burdick, Springfield, Mass., to A. B. Norcross, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Bar Maid. White bull-terrier bitch, whel Dec. 4, 1885, by The 
Earl out of Little Nellie, by Frank F. Dole, New Haven, Conn., to M. 
H. Morgan, New York. 

-Vaulter and Vesture.. Black and tan terrier dogs, whel Sept. 
13, 1885, by Soxtigern out of Fortune, by Edward Lever, Philadelphia, 
Pa., to Mr. Brackway, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Modjeska. White bull-terrier ae Aug. 13, 1885, by Dutch, 
Jr., out of Young Venom (A.K.R. 2793), by Edward Lever, hiladel- 
phia, Pa., to Geo, D. Woodill, same place. 

Bertha. White bull-terrier bitch, whelped Aug. 13, 1885, by Dutch, 
Jr., out of Young Venom (A.K.R. . 2793), by Edward Lever, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., to J. Whitaker, same place. 

Nell Kelly. Lemon and white English setter bitch, whelped Feb- 
ruary, 1881 (A.K.R. 286), by E. W. Jester, St. George’s, Del, to C. B. 
Faxon, Mattapan, Mass. 

Jerry. Black and tan beagle dog, age and pedigree undnown, by 
E. W. Jester, St. George’s, Del., to Elly R. Watrous, Dayton, O. 

Brack. Black and tan beagle dog, age and pedigree unknown, by 
e. W. Jester, St. George’s, Del., to Associated Fanciers, Philadelphia, 

a. 

Drive. Black, white and tan beagle dog, age and pedigree unknown, 
rt ay A Jester, St. George’s, Del., to Associated Fanciers, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. ‘ 

Glaucus. Biack, white and tan English setter dog, whelped April 
30, 1885, by Dashwood out of (Jark’s. Nell, by Dr. J. R. Housel, Wat- 
sontown, Pa., to M. M. MacMillan, Mahanoy City, Pa. 

Nellie. White French poodle bitch, whelped April 16, 1884, by 
Major out of Nellie, by A. B. Norcross, Bridgeport, Corin., to Henry 
C. Burdick, Springfield, Mass., and resold by him to Fred W. Grimes, 
Mansfield, O. 

—_- (A.K.R. 1098)—Goldy (A.K.R. 2581) whelp. Red Irish setter 
bitch, whe'ped Sept. 22, 1885, by Dr..J. R. Housel, Watsontown, Pa., 
to M. C. Wheaton, Cadiilac, Mich. a 

Plantagenet—Forest Dora whelps. Black and white-English setter 
dogs, whelped Nov. 17, 1885. Raggy ag Kennels, Birmingham, 
Conn., a dog each to A. J. dal an, New Haven, Conn , and Wm. 


Tallman, Tarrytown, N: Y. - 
Dashwood—Nell whelps, Black and white English setter dogs, 


whelped oe 80, 1885, by Dr. J. R. Housel, Watsontown, Pa.,a dog 
pn to B. L. Hewit, Hollidaysburg. Pa., and H; A. Kufus, Villisca, 
owa. : 


PRESENTATIONS. 


Fritz. Orange and-white cocker .spaniel dog, wh<lped May 15, 1885 
(A. K.R. 850), by Thos. J. Zimber, Rochester, N. Y., to J..G. Zimber, 


same place. 
; ’ IMPORTATIONS. 


Merchant Prince. Orange and white St. Bernard dog, whelped 
= ae ee by E. H. Moore, Melrose, Mass., from 
ey W. Smith, Leeds, Eng. 
ee DEATHS. 
Theron. Blue belton English setter dog, whelped July 25, 1883 
(A.K.R. 715), owned by Eugene Snyder, Harrisburg, Pa., Jan. 14. - 
idy Stubbs. Liver and white cocker spaniel: bitch. i Sept. 
25, 1882 (A.K.R. 8&2), owned by Thos. J: Zimber, Rochester, N. Y. 


KENNEL MANAGEMENT. 


te No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 

C, R. Hovez, Manchester, N. H.—Setter dog, mtly healthy, 
appetite good, skin all clean with the éxception of a little aandruff, is 
afflicted with an-itch; all the time scratching and biting himself; has 
no fleas. Ans. Wash:the dog with Glenn’s sulpbur.soap or carbolic 
soap, and give fivedrops of _Fowler’s of arsenic.in the food 
— daily. Send us someof the dog’s hair for microscopical ‘examin- 
ation. f se 








A SuBsTITUTE FoR SENSATIONAL TrasH.—Pigeon, P. Q., Jan. 11.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: inclosed please find two do! to renew 


scription to FoREsT AND StreaM for.six months, . I ha 























































Daisy Vernon. Frank Wilcox’s (Dunkirk, O.) setter bitch Daisy | 
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Hitle and Gray Shooting. 
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RANGE AND GALLERY. 





a contest for the 


W L Cameron........-+-+..100111011110011—10 
stideisatees 011111011011110—10 
Ties—T. Glover 111014 10 10—2—6. P.Trudeau11110—4 11 01—3—7 

- Mr. Trudeau, of the St. Hubert Gun Club, of Ottawa, was winner of 
He -has: already received four challenges for it. 
weather during the contest was very unpropitious. 


THE CLAY QUAIL.—This new target has been used by a number 
of eastern clubs for trap practice and appears to have met with favor 
by those wht-tave used it. ‘It is recommended by those who have 
experimented With it “as having an even flight of from 50 to 60yds., 
and as-being easily seen in all kinds of weather. 


LANGLEY CUP.- Brown's Driving Park, L. I., Jan. 22.—The final 
battle for the Langley Cup was decided here to-day, and after the 
most hotly.contested pigeon match that ever came off in this section, 
was won -by Mr. Allan Nichols, the popular amateur crack shot. 
Nichols-won,the cup to-day for the third time, and after the match 
magnanimously presented the trophy to be raffled for at Brown’s 
Hall, the proceeds to go.to the family of a local gunsmith, who was 
recently killed by the bursting of a gun. 
and valued at $150. The day was cold, but the sport was ¢ 0d, the 
birds flying very wild.and strong. Messrs. Trevor and Living ston are 
members.of the liurlingham (lub, of London, of which club the first 
named is a representative shot. 
Arthur Renwick scored. American rules, hangicap rise, 80yds. bound- 
ary, 50 birds, second bartfel scored: 

Allan Nichols. ...111110411111111111110*11111411111111111011111111111—47 
2D Lermguten. © 122200.21111111111111 111110111101111110"11 1101111111—45 
reyor 


*Fell dead out of bounds. 
In tie for secon 
his 14th bird. 


quotient; mul 
measurement 

I would: 
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ly this by half the length an 
cubic feet. 





WORCESTER, Mass., Jan. 22.—At the regular meet at the Pine 
Grove Range of the Worcester Rifle Association the attendance was 
not large. -The Standard American target was 
detail! are as follows: 


used, the results in 


MO iecacedctcoccenddeccceccusadass -96 67779 9 710-7? 
SIE cedak 2ct-S hts ceecad Waser 8 8-5.7 81010 7 6 5~74 
GAG saddeds Ctbuceweeccéerenetiues --- 91010 6 5 6 6 7 8 5-72 
SOD iscicccceccessccecs evcccocvee eoee 79758 69 7 569 
‘ Record Match. 

Fuller... occccccccscoce coccccoccctcccseee 9 7 10101010 7 6 OD 6-81 
--6 9 510 5 610 8 5 7-71 

-75679 78 8 8 5&7 

45656409 5 6—50 


NEW YORK, Jan. 19.—Zettler Rifle Club regular shoot, ring target, 
Nery 100ft., 


ssidle 120: Gus Zimmerman 112, M. B. Engle 115, D. 
lier 111, °M. Dorrler 113, A. Lober 112, C. G. Zettler 111, B. ‘Zettler 
118, H: Holges 114, T. C. Noone 111, C. W. Karcher 106, M. L. Riggs 


115, G. W. Blaisted 106, Wm. Kline 110. The fourth annual reception 
of the club will be held at Walhalla Hall on Feb. 10. 

WORCESTER. Mass., Jan. 23.—The South End Gun Club have 
arranged for a series of six meetings, at which ten prizes of the aggre- 
gate of $100 is to be offered. 
Five glass balls, 5 Macomber targets, 5 blackbirds, 3 


At each meet there will be five events, 


The first meet is to be Tuesday, Feb. 2, 


THE TRAP. 





ts who favor us with club seoresare particularly re- 
quested tc write on one side of the paper only. 


CANADIAN CLAY-PIGEON CHAMPIONSHIP.—On the 16th inst. 
Ligowski champion gold medal, emblematic of the 
clay-pigeon championship of Canada, took 
Ontario, on the-grounds of the Mississippi 
25 birds each, 15 singles from 5 traps, 5yds. apart, 18yds rise, and 5 
doubles from 2-traps, 5yds. apart, 15yds. rise: 
K McFaddeny.s..000.......0. 111100001011111—10 
T Glover.;,«..« 


lace at Carleton Place, 
un Club of that place. 


10 10 11 1) 11—8—.18 
11 11-11 10 11—9—19 
00 'CO-11 10 00—3—13 
11 11 00 01 11—7—17 
OF 11/11 -10-11—8—19 
01 01.10 11 11—6—14 
10 11 11 00 01—6—16 
01 00 11 01 00—4—14 


ee eae 110010110000111— 8 


The 


Mr. 


The cup is of solid silver 


Mr. W. Sanford was referee, Mr. 


11111111112121111111110111111101111101110111111111—45 


d Trevor killed 14 birds straight, Livingston missed 


NATIONAL GUN ASSOCIATION TOURNAMENTS.—Special Notice.—Mem- 
bers desirous of organizing tournaments in their vicinity, under the 
auspices of the Association, are requested to notify the undersigned. 
All the expenses of the same will be paid by us. Make your arrange- 
ments for .1886. We propose to establish a circuit of tournaments 
annually. Claim your dates now. General office and headquarters, 
Macon, Ga.—Matr R. FREEMAN, Vice-President and General Manager; 
F.C. Erupines, Secretary, Macon, Ga. 
containing rules, constitution, etc. 
depends entirely upon the manner in which the sportsmen throughout 
the country respond.”"—C. M. Starx, April 18, 1885.—Adv. 


Send 10 centsfor hand book 
“Fairly started and its future 








Canoeing. 





RATING CANOES FOR TIME ALLOWANCE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have followed with great interest the discussion on wide versus 
narrow canoes in your columns, and have just read your leader of 
31st December on the classification of wide canoes. 
one at present a stranger to your boats. but who hopes soon to be 
better acquainted with them, to make a suggestion? 

My canoe, the Pearl, has raced a great deal against larger boats, 
under a rule of measurement allowing time for size, the size being 
a@ measurement roughly stated—area of midship sec- 
by half length. : 

This rule has been found to gauge fairly well the sizes of boats of 
various types; time being allowed in accordance with the following 
scale: 


Will you allow 


Time allowance 





Club per mile to a boat 

measurement. measuring 10 cu. ft, 
IE cist d ced cngancadibaautavenia ating’ 0 seconds. 

12 Te, igcamstne chceaerdeaehnedegdanadente 20.0 - 

14 Oe =. widuaeiay’ casa demedatadnee dame tats wy -¢ 

16 a Goncese b4ddddéetiedanenen 52.1 = 

18 Wt gevaandvced ¢0lan aubttsladenaaced 65.5 = 

20 Dy. \pnaquendessoansqawanes 77.5 * 

R ©. -suerdigieesapanmdiesddaeheaeaue del %.4 -% 

24 S| . agadgensebeaucdacakenns need -- 94 “ 

26 datum ndneadeernadtegs ws 

2B a 116.2 - 

20 & 124.2 “ 

32 - 131.7 ” 

34 oy 138.7 pe 

36 re 145.4 - 

38 2 me 

40 “ 7.7 “ec 

a2 “ 163.4 “ 

44 _ 168.9 “ 

46 © 1%.3-« 

8 “4 ~.179.1 © 

BO — osnedh Gave en seenet< -.183 9 " 

. 8 BOs Ce ead at etiiacutnc sinee ad 188.5°.--**-. .- 
| ‘The area of midship section can easily be ascertained by passing a 
tape around-the canoe, dividing the girth by 4 and sq the 


you have the boat's 
that the out-elassed canoes should: have some 


: them under this system of handicap, so as to 
all sport; without entirely debarring any canoe from fac- 
ae wet wants, for special reasons, a few inches more 

eT > ; 
ltt, socemnsee PIES. cn omen ya a 
Taces' uence of the opportunity-presen' 7 the 


cla 
toget ‘this rule with 
| Forpon, Jan. 11, 1684, 


which classes canoes, catooats and gigs 


; nalts. vs 
epee EF, 5. Taepwey, 













































































FOREST’ AND STREAM. 





LARGE CANOES IN THE A. C. A. 


Editor Forest and Stream; 
Now that there is some p 

sive settlement of the existing difficulties 

me to mak: a suggestion, not that I hope to c 

such as have decided ferences, but ply to st! 

are hesitating or still tisfied. The advocates uf the sneakbox 





' Jess. It seems to me, therefore, quite within the province of 

; A.C. A. to “cover in the happy mean” and make the 

; class 15ft. keel by 42in. beam, with an admissable dept 

} 2ft 6in. and a drafc of lin. for each foot of le 

; exceed 17iv., and a freeboard amidships of a 
‘have a tendency to introduce some of the famous Cl 


ut Yin, 


dedly handsomer boats than most of those now used under canvas. 


spirit by admitting some such.improvement of sailing. 
i o-t impairin 


who have so bitterly 
best and most active mensers of the Association. 
his boat when the breeze has failed—will fin 


in the paddler aforesaid, and whether they go forth 
“In their big canoe with pinions,” 
' or glance along the coast, both will be cheered by observing 
i “The seas with swelling canves cover’d o'er." 


to warrant the more sesumptive title of yacht, although 
add some features which be! 


instance—including ber rail—she will possess a minimum fr 


the load waterline. Ex 
she will have no outside 


ble inside and concentrated upon the midship section. 
Her waterlines will be similar to those of the Eagle wi 
what finer, a deeper forefoot and the after keel less rockered, 


: ed in these columns, that such ve-sels cannot be safely and easil 
ched and a Janding ¢ffected without wading or getting spa’ 


thus bringing her nearly broadside on. Her velocit 
160ibs. oT oubiae iron, never failed to carry her f ; 


longer lived than any other. Desa. 








Editor Forest and Stream: 


tion in regard to the weight of these boats. y canoe was built b 


Lenzth, 15ft.; beam, 42in.; depth amidships, 15in. 


deck of 5-16 white cedar.. She weighs, with bottom 
oo nds. 
des! ° 
paddies, etc., about $100. Have rigged 


I have found to be a v 


the deck without joints. This 
: ; one halliard to attend to. 


one as there 1s but one sheet an 


which are of but little consequence to me as I am iy o sed 
to rowing or paddling any great distance, but there ig no question fa 


ing a class that will admit these wide canoes, it is a question for them 
to decide whether they will gain auything by it. As for myself I 
would like very much to see a class of this kind and would be at the 
meets every year ia racing trim, but I don’t p-opese to build a canoe 
that is totally unfit for cruising in these waters in order to be able to 
race her once a year at the meets. We have admitted 84 and &éin. 
canoes in the Chicago C. C. races (and, by the way, they carried away 
the prizes) and I have no doubt that if a sufficient number of owners 
of large canoes should apply to the C.C. C. for recognition, a class 
would be formed forthem. There will be several boats similar to 
mine built here this winter, and after next season we can tell more 
about them. I believe I am as deeply interested in canoeing as 
“Class A” or ‘‘Class B.“’ but the wind and water tnat I have to sail in 
forces me to use a larger canoe. CaPrarn. 

| Cuicaao, Ill. 





CANOE CLASSIFICATION. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In presenting the article on classification of sailing canoes in 
Forest and Stream of Dec. 10,I was actuated only by a desire to 
advance and improve that feature of the meet. The classification 
was presented not with the expectation of its being adopted, but to 
show more plainly the inconsistiencies of the present rules and to 
open the way for better ones. The A.C. A. now has,!I believe, over 
600 members, and is rapidly becoming national. Every member has 
his preference, and different localities require different types of 
canoes. The A.C. A. ——. declared what shall constitute a canoe 
should provide sailing rules broad enough to ot a]! canoes within 
the limits. I am not advocating a large, or small, wide or narrow 
canoe. Let each individual canoeist use own taste in that respect. 
I advocate a more equitable and general classification so that each 
member of the A. C. A. may, if he choose, take to the meet the canoe 
of his choice and have the privilege of entering the sailing races 
should he wish to do so. 

In reply to the answer immediately following my article allow me 
to say that while the writer of the answer promptly says aye for 
‘nearly all the members of the A.C. A.,” he candidly admits all I 
have claimed. and acknowledges that the 7 rules dictate two 
sizes of canoes, 15x28 for Class A. and 15x30 for Class B, and remarks 
that in “another year we may expect to see Class A all 15x28."" Well, 
that is building pretty near to fit the rule. What has become of all 
the 14x26 and 27 canoes? Have their owners tired of their canoes, or 
have they made an effort to get more even terms by getting a larger 
canoe? 

Those sizes, 15x28 and 15x30, may suit the feather weight and 
answer well for bay sailing with them, but how about the larger and 
heavier of our members and those whose only sailing privilege is on 
the open waters of our lakes? It is not every member that can afford 
or cares to bave one canoe for home use and another for the A. CU. A. 


meet, 

The further acknowledgment that ‘‘the object of the present rules 
is not to afford a race to 7 possible size of canoe that may present 
itself’ completes the confes-ion. Woile the present rules may 
vide for the canoes in attendance at the meet. and, while the leading 
canoeists mas be contented with the rules as they now are, neverthe- 
less they are unfair and unjust because they dictate the canoes that 
shail have the privilege of sailing in the races of the A.C. A. Is it 

robable that a member of the A. C. A. will transport to the meet 
from a distance a proscribed canoe? Is it not probable that some 
stay away for this very reason? Change the rules so that all canoes 
within Association limits may enter the sailing races on more even 
terms and the result may surprise you. Certainly no harm will be 





done. 
The rules pro) by me do not necessitate a lengthening of the 
rogramme, as both divisions of either class could be at one 
Gon. In place of giving a first and second prize, give a first prize 


only in each division. and by so doing distribute in a better way the 
same number of prize:. Certainly the proposed C class would 
lengthen the programme; and how about that “senior class’’ that is 
knocking at the door? The classification proposed by me will accom- 
modate ali on as nearly even terms as can be obtained without com- 
puting a time allowance, which is not practicable. . 

To “Class B Canoe” I will say that mn any classification there will 
be canoes that wili nearly approach the limit on both sides, and will 
perhaps more nearly equal each other than the canoes in their own 
class. There must be a division some where, and without a limit there 
would be no classification. The rule that will class the canoer on the 
most even terms will of course be the best, as it will encourage more 
uae - aa Nothing so stimuJates competition as the possi- 

y of winning. 

In ees. ee me to ask why do not rules which nejther 
encourage nor dictate the building of any particular size of canoe, 
but rather fairly classifjes all types of sailing canoes w: a. 
tion limits, better meet the requirements of the Associatiop t! 
those which both dictate and proscribe certain sizes of canoes; whie' 
allow jarge apd small canoes in one class ev even terms; : 
#@liow a canoe under 16ft.x28in, in either class, and while 


Genpe of I7ft.x2wyglu. jo Class b, properibes apse ganges of jegs 











rospect of an amiable and comprehen 
ing canoes, allow 
the opinions of 
ulate those who 
and 


others seem to think that 48, or even more, inches beam preferable ee 
new 
‘orward of 
on deck, or not to 
This would 
le features, and 
could not fail to give us a class of faster, more comfortable and deci- 


1€ the Association sees fit to draw the line in a reasonably libe. al 


canoes— - 
or restricting the privileges of the paddle—it cannot fall 
to enhance the popularity of clubs by strengthening their member- 
ship. There need be no conflicting interests, beeause the man who 
hates a paddle, — — ay a See —_ ma = 

f a yacht, will be an interested mem irectly. while 

tc ae his recognition will be suprised to find 
him quite as gentlemanly as themselves and inclined to foster the 


ranted some such concession, the average man—who now rows 
s consolation in the soci- 


ety of those who know the sweet uses of adversity, as exemplified 


I call my new boat a canoe for this reason: She is not dee; —— 
o»g to the latter class of vessels. For 


of 19in., supported by a maximum draft of 8ft. which will, I hope, 
locate the meta center on a line with her ftioor gratings, 15in. below 
the shoe shown on the bottom of her keel. 
Hast, another canoe feature which favors 


ae: Whatever ballast she requires will be of lead stowed as 
low as possi 
decks some- 


Ihave been nut a little amused by the assertion several times re- 


Now allow me to say that [ have often beached the Aura, a 23x5 pine 
boat drawing 17in. forward and 3ft. aft, by rounding to quickly, 

increased by 
h laffinity or die. 
water without io the least endangering her structura ty or dis- 
turbing her top hamper. But then she was a cutter model and such 
vessels have since been proven more tractable, less dangerous and 


My large canoe is now completed and I can give you some informa- 


Powell & Douglas, Waukegan, Ill, and is a very sightly craft. 
pact a Goul of oak, pinkie act 
ca ity is something immense. Stems and keel o planking an: 
4 % board, center- 
board, seats, rudder and steériug gear all complete, except mast and 
This weight could be reduced 20 to 25 pounds if 
ne above boat will cost. complete, including sails, oars, 
er for cruising with one 
balance lug sail of 113 sq. ft. The mast, boom and yard stow — 
y 
f course 
this boat is not paddleable, but she will row very easily, either of 
decided: 


my mind as to her being able to sail well. Astothe Association form- 





















































17ft. in 
ciently 


tant i alt that is desired by 
CLEVELAND, O., Jan. 18, 1886. 


of metrical prot 
dled hy my 

















SNEAKBOXES AND CRUISERS. 
Editor Forest and Stream: , 








the retention cf such a peculiar chafacteristic, the bow. 









row as eas 
purpose as 

[It has been attem: 
of the sneakbox m 
for the additions of stern and freeboard 
mek . t th boat's bo A boat 
an or that purpose thana "3 bow. a 
ing for the owner oft the Boj 






e one presented in the design? 









smooth water sailing. 
beam, with one large lug and a balanced rudder. 
form with the other boats described’remains to be tried this season.} 








LIGHT-HANDED. 







recks not of their im 
his utmost ability. 







muk"}*> What @ 
sense he shows, 
muk’ does this,” is always the finale. 





a canoeist, 
taste, a beautiful one; but she is not a freigh' 
and veterans, too, can lug along 200 , 
canoe and call it canoeing isa my Xo to me. 
but no more. Instead of the 

come, Let us see what a canoeist really needs. 
and fitt sails and 





tbarge. How some men 












nearly complete the list. Next comes the outer man—oilskins 








socks, a soft hat or he! 
we kave the list complete. 








use repose knife, fork and spoon, peppe 






corner of the grub box; the 
the ot 

constitu 
small frying pan, make utensils enough and to spare, 







be‘of tin and not over Sin. hig 






copper wire, strong twine, a lump of 
— a lead pencil, a few brass screws and a 
about 
mainder Of the box can be used for storing 
every canoeist knows, accumulates with appalling rapidity. 









the hip pock 
e et: 
use; they seem so chilly and unco ) 
other hand don’t handle it yourself if youran help it. 

In eome cases more may be ca’ 





By all means cai 











take the word of one who has tried it and-you won’t repent it. 







and a dress suit in his dry stowage, it made even me desire to scrib 
ble. & ARCTURUS. 















er ever used to carry a. hwinan ‘freight: 
14ft. long, 29in. beam, clinker duilt, of 
boiler is of: steel, in sha 
81 one inch tubes, | 
have bad as much as 160lbs. to the inch o: 








works far better than the larger one. 
this, a home made article, was not satisfactory. There ix, of 


one. An ejector in the stern s ily thréws out any water from 


m, working in a siot on the shaft. 


smoke. With about 300 revolutions the canoe will make about seven 
miles an hour in smooth water. Of course she is only Intended to 

one in the well; but on one occasion she carried myself and 
two friends, one on the bow and one on the counter, for about seven 
miles. She is extremely stiff, so much so that I can stand up on the 
counter while she is running and steer with my feet. She is decked 


to prevent the woodwork getting too hot —W. 


THE FLORIDA C. C.—Editor Forest and Stream; At the meeting 
of Jan. 17, the Florida C. C. was organized in the city of Jackson- 
ville with ten charter members and the following list of officers: 
Cugtam. B. H. Barnett; Mate, R. M. Call; Secretary and Treasurer. 
E. H. Buckman. This is the pioneer canoe club south of Mason an 
Dixon's line, and I believe it will be a thoroughly successful organi- 
zation, as ifhas the right sort of men in the board of officers and all 
about them they have the facilities for gratifying a fondnes for our 
manly health-giving sport. {f convenience to some of the finest can- 
oeing waters in the world will be an incentive to the development of 
a canoeing interest, they have it here, for flowing by their very doors 
they have.the noble St. John’s River, which has a length of more 
than 300 miles, every one of which isa paradise for the canoeist. 
There are also open to them numberless streams within half.@ day’s 
paddle of the city, in the waters of which game fish of many varieties 
cana be taken, while along the banks, dee-, bear, wildcat and s of 
various kinds may be found for the hunting, When wetake into con- 
sideration the fact that here the canoeing season is never closed by 
snow and ice as it is in the North, out is ose all the year round, we 
begin to realize what a canoeist paradise Florida may and probably 
will nan Sree os “aes aoe Meee to select an 
appropriate design. for club burgee and- device, a report 
from which will be had at the next meeting. The captain of the club 
and probably two or three of the other members will join the breth- 
ren of the A.C. A. on the waters of E21 Bay and around the camp- 
fires of Grindstone in August next.—Cuas. A. Ngir£. 


SPRINGFIELD C. C —The annual meeting of the S. C. C. was held 
on Jan. 19 . The officers elected were: Captain, C. W. Bliss; Lieuten- 


ant, E. C. Knappe; Secretary, F. L. S:fford; Purser, P. A. Knappe. 
Messrs, Bliss, Bowles and Koappe coastitute the Regatta Committer. 
A spring meet will be held at Sbasta Grove on the Conn t 


River. Tbe Glub dinner will be held on Feb. 10: 


PERSONAL.—Mr. and Mrs. C. K. Mucroe are now in -~4 West. 
Messrs. Phioney, of Boston, and Reid, of Peterboro. are wi ces. 
Kendall, at Springs. Mr. I. F. West, formerly of e, N. 
J., well known as the builder and paddler of canvas canoes, on 
us tast week,. Mr. West 1s now settled in Omaha, Nebraska. Mr. 
Lucien W: of the Cincinnati C.C , wasin New York this week 
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I am aware in taking up this subject I am treading on well trodden 
grounds, but when I saw a canoeist start off with four white shirts, 


bilge, and an exhaust box on the waste pipe effectually prevents the 
uopleasant pufficg noise. With the blast steam can be raised in a 
quarter of an hour, and when clean, the boiler will make steam so 

uiekly that the boat will run well with firedoor open. The engine is 
icin. stroké, 2in. bore. Thecylinder top just appears above the deck 
aft. There 1s no link motion. The reversing is accomplished by a 
cal Half a turn astern is given by 
hand to the fly wheel, and when steam is turned on the engine will go 
astern. With Welsh coal, there is no annoyance whatever from 


in forward-of the boiler. A brass cowl allows the air to enter, so as 


8, and capable of being ¢ffi. 

man, as I know tos certainty? 

the sentiment of “Hal,” ‘fair play all around and no 
Lone SHanxs. 


I have just finished reading the articles, and comparing the designs 
of the three sneakboxes given in the issues of Jan. 7, 14 and 21, and 
am at @ loss to know why, in discarding, as in the last design, some of 
the duck-shooting features of the craft, you still tacitly Ts 

is HO 
a thing of beauty, why retain it? Gas it any advantages over its 
ada ane for hunting purpose; that it should be retained in the 
orale? ould it not be possible to build.a boat on the same length, 
breadth and midship section. but with an orthodox bow, that would 
. sail better to windward and wesc gune ear 


in the desiga given to retain the peculiarities 

el, and the bottotn is practically the same, except 
e water. The bow of the 
convenient for beaching and hauling up in cruising, 
is now build. 

um from a design by Mr. W. P. Stephens, 
in which the bow is carried out asin an ordinary sail boat, in other 
respects the shape velpr as shown last week. This boat, intended for 
18ft. over all, 16ft. on waterline and 5ft. 4in. 

How she will per- 


OW unmeaning to the novice, but how striking to the veteran 
sportsmen are these simple words; to the one they convey no 
ideas, to the other they are fraught with the utmost importance; one 
rt, whi'e the other catefs to their meaning with | | 
he traveled cano-ist and hunter know what I 
mean; experience in its practical trials has taught them that, and if 
not, its synonym, *‘Nessmuk,”’ has done his part. Hail to ‘‘Ness- 
lolly fellow he must. be. and withal what common 
‘0 the Westerp canoeist and hunter, well ‘‘ ‘Ness- 


~*Mat#-wants but little here below” is fully exemplified in the life of 
A canoe is a pretty craft, and if her captain isa man of 
ds of stuff in a 75-pound 
I once did this myself, 
Icyon days being gone, they have 
First comes canoe 
paddles are in their place, though some dis- 
pense with the former while cruising; canoe tent, cushions and apron 


the procession, next comes bedding; a sleeping bag is the ne plus 
ultra, but heavy blankets answer almost as well; a rubber blanket to 
throw over all, a ey suit of underweat, with two or three pairs of 

met, medium heavy coat and fiannel shirt, and 


The most important department of all is the cuisine; grub box. 
magic name, heads the list; coffee pot, inside of which when not in 
r and salt, can opener and 
whatever else you can jam, or by any means get in it, occupies one 
square coffee and sugar cans occupy 
corners, while the remainder of the aforesaid grub box 
the larder. A graniteware plate and cup. together with a 


A troublesome, but er adjunc’, is the tool box, which should 

so that it may be placed under the 
cushion and used for a seat. A few co per and half a dozen 16d. nails, 
ax, matches in watertight 
piece of copper plate 
to mend paddle, etc.. are the main things. while the re- 
“atnall duffle,” which, as 


A strong sheath knife should be carried in the belt; it should have 
, blade and be carried so that the sh-ath will project into 

a’ Tevolver, for show if not for 
jal to prying roughs, but on: the 


and some less, but this is enough 
for a thousand mile cruise, and if I were goiog-on such a tripI would 
only add such things as I could carry on my person. The disposition 
of a canoéist's plunder of course depends upon circumstances, but 


A VERY SMALL STEAME2.—Editor Forest and Stream: AsI see 
that you invite communications on matters connected with canoeing, 
I send you the following description of what I believe to be the 
smallest The boat is 
ine, with short counter. The 

vertical, . high and 20in. in diameter, 
with mahogany, brass dome and funnel. I 
. but have usualiy worked 
it at 90 or 80. It is fed by two injectore? One a No. 0, Schaeffer & 
Budenberg’s make, and the other a model made by the same makers 
for exhibition. The latter is barely 2in. leng. yet. strange to say, it 
I had originally a pump; but 
course, 
a water gauge, a steam gauge and a safety valve, the 'atter a — 

e 






ehecked the tendency to build 


one in C 
is not built to the limit of 16ft., as it would, 







































































all-around results, both in 


for the sacrifice of all-around 


avail themselves of the extra 1 
lence has 


in many. cases un 


remain the favorite in America. 
full limit allowed, but al 


mean. 


speaking,and for every pur 
large one may be in 
icap her in paddling. 


this movement. 


A light-weigLt man must needs 


be carried to advantage often. 
The Lassie was design 


and ashore, amply enough 


weight. and needs but 75 pou! 
dling. 


whom all credit for the result is jue. 


the draw 


saving about 20 
the floor, and is 
in the very best place. 


mum result can be obtained. 
a 


Fore side of stem to— 
Mast tubes 
Fore truak, fore end............ ¢ 
Fore trunk, after end. 
Coaming, foreend .............. 
Well at ceck, fore end 
Backrests, rr... 


eee ae 
Deck tiller ‘ 
After trunk, fore end.... .... 


2ft. a) 
keel batten, W4in.x4in. at amidships: sia 
spaced 5in., 1 
5-16in. 


a, stem, hackmatack. 
6, stern, hackmataek. 
c, keel, oak. 

d, keel batten, oak. 


e, ribs, oak. 
Jf, bulkhead, pine, iin. 

, headledges, oak. 
% sides of trunk, pine, jin. 
i, deck beams, pine. 
k, knees, oak or hackmat’k. 
1, maststeps, oak. 
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A CRUISING AND RACING CANOE. 


E introduction of the Average Record system in the Association 
races, and the few changes made inthe rules te 

larger canoes and also to build canoes 

specially for sailing or paddling, and have fostered two sizes of boat, 

A and one in (Class B. The former, 


while impro 


1 the 
dling lines and making a faster boat when sailing wit phaet 
make her too unwieldy for transportation, slow in tacki 
heavier. The favorite eng pesunioes to be 15ft., as giving the best 
ng under the rule and for cruising and 


aalities and 


4 ge, eee 1ft. 3in., 8ft. 4in , 11ft. iin. 
3ft. 





transport. Ofcourse a 16x28 canoe would have an advantage in a 
paddling race, especially over a straightaway course, and on many 
occasions she would have a similar advantage over two legs of the 
A. C. A. course in Fel Bay, but neither of these would compensate 
speed to windward. 
Similarly in Class B. the limit allowed is 15x81}4 or 16x30, but few 
Jgin. of beam or foot of length, as ex- 
us far proved that the smaller boats, such as Dot, 
nake and their class, can outsail the larger canoes in most weathers. 
The fight between these canoes and the iarger ones of the Pear! 
has been carried on for a long time, with odds in favor of the smaller 
boats. It must be said that the latter have had the advantage of 
more skillful handling for the most part. and have outnumbered the 
others, but the racing thus far in America all goes to prove that the 
ordinary 14 or 15x30 canoe, with a moderate amount of ballast. and 
, can do nearly all the heavy canoes are 
capable of, and that they are faster in most weathers. That they are 
less cost'y, and much better adapted for general canoeing, for rail 
transport and for cruising, is obvious. and for these reasons they 
have become popular. The near future will in all probability see 
some races between them and the best canoes of the other 
handled by experts, and these may reverse the results of the previ- 
ous racing here; but in any case the medium all-around canoe must 


As in Class A, a more poses boat could be built by going to the 

considerations, weight, quickness in stays, 
easy paddling, convenience in transport, contro! under paddle, cruis- 
ing and special work in rapids, etc., dictate 15x30 as the desirable 


For a 15ft. canoe a limit of beam of 31}4in. bas been established for 
Class 8. A 15ft.x814in. canoe is quite a large 
,excepting sailing races, such a canoe is 
less convenient than a smaller and lighter one, and however good the 
the regular sailing races, she cannot hope for a 
gente: in the averge record, as her weight and beam will in most cases 


boat, comparativel 


After the A. C. A. 84 meettthere was a marked tendency all along 
the line to build larger canoés approaching the limits more nearly on 
the average than any year previously. The Sunbeam was a result of 
Though not b ilt up to the limit—on account of the 
— difficulty that would result—this canoe was designed to get 

he most out of a 15ft.x80in. canoe. The stem and stern were plumb 
with a full body amidship and aft, and deeper draft than formerly, 
got by a decided deadrise to the floor. A season‘s use has pretty well 
proved that she is a fast canoe under sail and an excellent sea boat. 
considerable ballast 
beam, however, to get stability down the wind—one hun‘ired pounds 
is not too much to get the canoe down to her true lines, and more can 


ed as an attempt to get good speed, close 
windward work, a fairly light and smail canoe to carry a moderate 
amount of ballast—al ways a heavy load to handle—and | 

cruising canoe for all but very parrow and rapid waters. She has 
proved herself fast under sail and die, easy to handle on the water 
‘ora man of medium height and 
is of ballast at the most; with all this 
she 1s very steady before the wind. She is a Class A canne, but al- 
lowed in Class B races, and just comes within the timits of Class III. 


Pork dimensions—15ft.x28in—and the points arrived at were given to 
Mr. Eversen, who worked out the problem in his own way, and to 


Two flat brass plates were used for.the boards, placed as shown in 
» a8 being the best for windward results it was thought, 
not overlooking convenience at the same time. 
board can be dispensed with; and the slot in the keel ae zed. The 
forward plate can be removed and a wooden board su 

unds in dead weight. The ballast all goes below 
eld in by the floor boards buttoned down. It is then 
The canoe is steady before the wind since she 
draws more water than the Sunbeam—unless the latter is heavily 
ballasted—being narrower. The motion from side to side is a very 
easy one, quite unlike tne quick roll of a flat-floored canoe. The man- 
ipulation of the two boards takes time to acquire, so that the maxi- 
‘Lhey largely decrease the work that 
bas _ done by the rudder in single board canoes. 


For cruising the after 
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pe Bo ee ee rere as 


After trunk, after end ‘ 12ft. 

Deck hatch, fore side.........:....ccccceees 

Deck hatch, after side»,............ Se 12ft. 9in 
i Sr res lft.  6in. 
Coaming, height at foreend..............5..... 3in. 
Coaming, height at middie............... ..... 2in. 


Waterlines, 3in. apart; buttock and bowlines. 5in. apart; sections, 
rt, from fore side of stem; floor above garboards, alg 
and stern sided lin., keel sided (widtb) at 


in. ; stem 


moulded (thickness) lin. ; 
} . Yin.; ribs, 144x5-16, 
-atends; deck, 14in.; lean of mast tubes, 2in.; floors, 


m, Coaming, oak. 

n, hatch, mahogany. 

o, after hatch. 

p, deck hatch. 

q, center strip of deck, mah og. 
r, back rests, oak. 

s, heel brace, oak. 

t, steering pedals, oak. 

u, deck tiller. 

1, centerboard hinges, brass. 
z, floor ledges, cedar. 
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shown at v, one on each side of the board. These pieces are each 
fastened to the kee] bya screw from the outside. To remove the 
board the canve is turned over, the two screws taken out, and the 
boat turned back, when the board will drop out. The fore board i 

of 5-16in. brass, weighing 15lbs. The after board is of }4in. brass, 
weighing 5lbs., and is quadrant-shaped. Each is filed to a sharp 
edge. They are hoisted by cords, the forward pendant ae a 
cleat on end of the trunk; the after pendant coming thro: the 
deck to a cleat on starboard side of deck, abreast the canoeist. The 
three mast tubes are of uniform size, 2in. inside, so the masts a eng 


lines, of brass chain. The foot gear consists of two oak pedals, ¢ t, 
fitted to the floor boards with brass spring h . When two are 
dling, the after man uses the braces. ss, on the fleor, the back- 
for the forward man being at r. The hatch, o, is made with an 
outside rim, fitting over tne coaming and close to the deck. There is 
no fore bulkhead, as usually fitted, and the sliding bulkhead is also 
omitted, a piece, r, taking its place and supporting the hatch and 
catrying the back-board. The broken lines in the sectional view 
show the inner edges of the planking, the widths of same at midships 
being given in the cross section. 












CROSS SECTION AT MIDSHIPS. 


THE SINGLE BLADE.—Where is “‘Sinzle Paddle” this winter? 
Does he find a difficulty in hunting up the victories of the past sea 
son? I did not attend thé meet, but if the reports can bé trusted not 
a single race open to both kisds of paddles was captured by the 
single. Iagain make the assertion that everything else being equal 
the double is the fastest, and I may add that I think the superiority 
will be more apparent in the larger sizes of canoes. The 1886 meet is 
certain vo be attended by the best paddlers of the country. Surely 
the single paddle men can attend and do their best to contradict my 
assertion. Don’t be content with sayin, ‘‘We have better men at 
home,” but bring the better men along and give the doubles a 
worthy battle.—Borgas. 

HARTFORD C. C.—The annual meeting of this club was held Jan. 
19, when the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
Geo. &. Parmele, President; W. B. Davidson. Treasurer; John D. 
Parker, Secretary; Louis Q.-Jones, Commodore; W. G. Abbot, mem- 
ber Executive Committee. Several new members were elected, and 
there is every indication of continuing prosperity. The club has 
found the following prescription of great Peneat in keeping up club 
interest during the winter months: B Smoke, canoe talk, refresh- | 
ments 44q.s. Label, a campfire. Dose—One each month at the 
homes of the different members. The next meeting will be at the 
home of Commodore Jones on the evening of Jan. 27. 

WIVE AND NARROW CANOES.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
“Hal” says [ have placed constructions upon his communication not 
warranted by the words used. I did not think so, but he must know 
betier than Ican what meaning he intended to convey, so I most 
cheerfully ask his pardon, and also thank him for his answer. I 
should like to say more. but have taken to heart the remark of *Skip- 
per” about taking up the precious space of the Forest aND STREAM, 
and will refrain.—KatTRINA. es 
pfA. C. A.—Mr. Edward C; Hammott, of Davenport, Ia.,is a candi 


date for membership. 
> 
Bachting. 


t sin all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. ‘ 
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FIXTURES. 


July 17—Beverley Y. C., Marblehead, First Championship. 
July 31—Beverley Y. C.. Swampscott, Second Champioaship. 
Aug. 14—Beverley Y. C , Nahant, Third Championship. 

Aug. 21—Beverley Y.C., Marblehead. Open Matches. 

Sept. 18—Beverley Y. C., Nahant, Fall Matches. 





ELECTIONS OF OFFICERS. 


Ingmn Y.C.—Jan 5.—Commodore, E. C. Neal: Vice-Commodore, 
Howard Dennis; Fleet Captain. F.S. Newhall; Secre , W. B. New- 
hall; Treasurer, J. W. Atwill; Measurer, C. B. Taylor; Regatta Com- 
mittee, W. B. Newhall, W. M. Rand, W. Hawkes, C. H. Lockhart and 
H. P. Armstead. 

Buffalo Y. C.—Jan. 6.—Commodore, Harry D. Williams; Vice- 
Commo“ore, Louis G. Northrup; Secretary, Mort. C. Provoost; 
Treasurer, Eugene Roberts; Measurer. John H. Swanson; Trustees, 
Harry D. Williams, Charles B. Hill, J. H. Swansou, Harry N. Vedder, 
L. G. Northrup; Regatta Committee, John Willoughby, Charles Grei- 
ner, Ricrard Tohnie. 

Hull Y. C.—Commodore, Charles V. Whitten; Vice-Commodore 
Benjamia L. M. Tower; Rear-Commodore, George R. Howe; Secre- 
tary and Clerk. Peleg Aborn; Treasurer, Charles C. Hutchinson ; 
Assistant Sec . Frank C. Brewer; Measurer, William H. Litch- 
field; Executive mmittee, Charles A. Perkins, J. F. Brown, J. J. 
Henry, G. Whittemore; Re; Committee, E H. Tarbell, W. H. 
Litchfield; O. A. Ruggles, B. W. Rowell, W. A. Cary, W. K. Millar; 
Membership Commiut’ee, Fred Pope, A. P Thayer, B. T. Wendell, J. 
R. Chadwick, W. L. Porter, George Coffin, Charles E. Cunningham 
J.E. Sayles. 

East River Y. C.—Commodore, M. J. Charde; Vice Commodore, 
Sargeant W. McManus; Secretary, Harvey T. Lewis; Treasurer. J. J. 
Driscoll; Sergeant-at-Arms, Peter Gillen; Board of Trustees, M. J. 
Oharde, John Whittaker, J. F. Sullivan, William Briggs and ©. 
Dreyer: eases Committee, E. E. Brown, J. D. Smallfield and Aloy- 

Poughkeepsie Ice Y. C,—Commodore, Theodore V. Johnston; Vice 
Commodore, William R. Innis; Recrotary ond Treasurer, seoeee 
Ransom; Committee, Thomas H. Ransom, Theodore Van 
Bleck and Wiltam F. Booth. . ; 
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CRUISING AND RACING CANOE LASSIE-CLASS A. 
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~GRUISE -OF THE COOT. 


* 

7 is not-customary to ‘“‘lock in” boats on Sunday, but as the season 

was fast drawing to a close, the authorities of the Raritan Canal 
increased ‘the facilities by-keeping the lock and bridge tenders on 
duty allthe time. Bulletins had been posted announeing that the 
waterway would be closed for the winter Dec. 2, the date usually 
fixed and lived up to, unless something extraordinary should occur. 
Cold snaps before that time were not allowed to interfere, as a 
thaw might occur later on, enabling boats eee frozen in to 
pass out, The chief-reason why the canal is closed at all during 
winter, is the impossibility of operating the lock gates in a 2 of ice 
broken up by steamers. A suspension for annual repairs is also im- 
perative, the constant traffic demanding a watchful supervision and 
speedy renovations, on the principle that ‘a stitch in time saves 
nine,” very applicable to the 2. maintenance of an artificial 
vein of commerce. The water being run. off, inspections of the sides 
and bottom can be had and repairs executed with rapidity and ease. 

The Raritan Canal is 43 miles in length.. from New Brunswick to 
Bordentown on the Delaware River. nally an enterprise of the 
State of New Jersey, it has fallen into the hands of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, with.the object of avoiding competition by a 
judicious regulation of the charges. The traffic at this day. though 
very Jarge, will not compare in volume with former times, The 
universal cry among boatmen conveyed the idea that their oc- 
cupation was nearly played out, less bound a long distance, 
whereby the various canal charges could be averaged. Steam has 
also replaced the mule power toa great extent, regular lines of 
propellers traversitig the canal at short intervals. Some of these 
steamers and their tows are of unwieldy ae, so long and 
clumsy as to strike terror into the hearts of smaller and lighter con- 
structions passed on the way. They monopolize the locks, all regular 
“liners” being entitled to. precedence over casual tows. They create 
@ tremenduous suction along the bank and but for the skiliful 
manner in which they are piloted would be the source of much dam- 
age to other people’s property. But these monsters are operated by 
the railroad company and that covers a multitude of sins. 

Canal life is a world to itself, of which the outsider knows little. 
The people who gain a modest subsistence by owns in their lot 
with its raging billows, draw the line at the towpath, which is the ex- 
tent of their horizon. What may pass beyond has no interest for the 
toilers on these big ditches, wholly absor' in their own avocation, 
intent upon competition among themselves, traveling with their fam- 
ilies and household goods almost on their back, the sun of their ex- 
istence rises and sets on the banks of the canal. Tne whole drama 
of life is enacted upon a small scale within their own circle. The 
babe imbibes its first impressions from the windows of the tiny cabin 
found in the after end of all canal boats. The infant learns to tod- 
dle about the decks and gets-its first hard knocks by tripping over 
ropes and rubbish, or coming down with a bang on a big iron cavil 
conveniently in the way. The boy is made to catch lines, take turns 
about the mooring posts on shore, do all manner of canalboat chores 
and last but not least, he is introduced to that agreeable and inspir- 
iting accomp!ishment, poking up the mules on the towpath. 

For hours, even days, the lad hobbles along in the wake of the sad- 
eyed animals, mournfully tugging at the long rope which pulls the 
loaded boat at a snail’s pace to her destination. To the city bred 
man, there'is by contrast something so wretchedly dull and doleful, 
so hopeless and discouraging in this dreary — to the first chap- 
ters of manhood, that he is given to wonder how the boy came to sur- 
vive his ordeal with a spark of ambition or spirit left unquenched. 
Yet there are well known instances of great and brilliant men who 
graduated from this trying school of the towpath. They must have 
been exceptions drawn into the maelstorm of the outer world before 
habit had dulled their wits into stolid complacency with their lot. The 
youth develops into a muscular young fellow of narrow attainments 
m other respects, He becomes partner with ‘the old man”’ in the 
boat and taking a damsel of similar walks in life (literally as well as 
metaphorically) to his side, rears.the next generation of mule pokers, 
who follow in the identical steps of their sire. As in other occupa- 
tions, the few are the fortunate and their shekles invest them with 
rank and refinement ncoordtasiy. 

Not all canalers belong to the class of commonplace beings just 
described. Some there are with the airs of aristocrats and their 
property too, in a small way. These you can rate ata glance by 
their surroundings. Tbe rough, unpainted, half rotten boat of the 
lowly gives way to quite an imposing affair, glistening clean white 
paint and cheery hues. The dirty little hovel of a cabin aft is re- 
placed with a domicile of considerable pretensions and not a little 
taste. Green blinds shade plate glass windows framed in neatly 
turned pilasters. The rickety stovepipe no longer quotes the povert 
of the owner, for a polished galley funnel cf ship pattern carries o! 
the smoke instead. Flowers and trim curtains are sure signs of deli- 
cate feminine taste within, and affluetice is further attested by [e- 
looking children as well as by the clothesline, from whic ngle 
various embroidered feminine habiliments of mysterious purport. 
The captain of such a boat has the air of a business man. He carries 
his own team of well fed horses in a stable in the bow. He 
employs labor to manipulate the boat. Maybe he owns a 
farm and sends his children to school. n every respect 
his boat is completely and even extravagantly fitted. Sometimes she 
will steer with a handsome wheel and gearing. She will havea - 

tent capstan for heaving, anchors on the bow, metal pump, a round- 

ottom yawl boat, brass-bound water-breakers, fire buckets and a lot 
of hawsers in fine condition. The owner of such a boat voyages in 
great state. His wife is no longer a “lady canaller” who helps out 
her husband at the uncouth tiller, but a woman of refinement. who 
_knows how to resent impertinent glances. These nabobs of the ser- 

entine ditch most frequently hail from the Erie and its-lateral 

eeders. They are; of course, in the minority, the middle class—the 
bourgeoisie of the profession, mustering in strongest force. They rate 
through all the grades from highest to the lowest, and as a rule ex- 
hibit their standing in the quality and keep of their boats. 

The lowest rung in canal society is pre empted zt the transporters 
of coal. Their boats are of the cheapest build; dingy, Sere, leaky 
old coffins, which go to the bottom on slight provocation. y of 
them are “hinged boats,” two lengths being connected by couplings, 
so they may pass through the short locks of canals in hilly country. 
They are known as ‘'Chunkers” in ‘the vernacular, the majority 
hailing from Mauch Chunk, Pennsylvania. The crew consists of one 
ortwomen. Rough looking customers they are with their begrimed 
faces and fists and their dirty mode of existence in the foul, sloppy 
hovels which serve as an excuse for cabins in these miserable ves- 
sels. They form a class to themselves, have their own little sphere 
within the little sphere of the canaller’s calling, and altogether ap- 
pear fitting subjects for missionary attentions, though no doubt some 
would on closer acquaintance pan out better than they look. 

Transportation companies, organized with capital at their back, are 
stepping in tor the lion’s share of the regular trade, and the poor 
canaller has a hard road to. travel against their Np ge He is 
not infrequently ‘frozen out,” and winds uw by enlisting as one of 
the company’s servants, whereupon he loses ree and easy bear- 
ing and the originality once attached to his character, sinking out of 
sight in the horde of serfs doing other people’s mance 9 The pictur- 
esque and romantic side of life upon the raging canal is threatened 
with extinction before the inroads of modern systems, which level all 
before them. The old school retains much of the coloring absorbed 
in former times,-but the class of people now usurping their place are 
outwardly. daubed with a neutral tint common toall To strike in 
with an old timer is to tap a fount of interesting reminiscences and a 
veneration for ‘‘the profession,’’ coupled with regrets at its decadence, 
wholly unsuspected by an outsider. 

To stand near the bluff bows of some gaudily omg box and 
listen to the praises of her construction, her special fimess, her easy 
towing, the big loads she will carry, her record of fast voyages, the 
defeat of many a rival, the money she made, the hairbreadth esca 
from but: the locks or tearing into the banks, the fights on her 
decks and the like without end—is to discover a depth of feeling and 
critical astuteness which could Scare be surpassed by the sloop and 
cutter combattants. . 

To most people, all canal boats are so many pig troughs with 
comical looking ends, just as all yachts are alike to the is who 
wondeér-how you can tell one from the other except by the fellows in 
thé cockpit. But if. you wish to find out that there are canal boats 
and canal boats, that all manner of nice distinctions exist, that cus- 
tom is law as elsewhere, make friends with a chatty old man of the 
' old school and he will initiate you into many -a line of thought lead- 
ing to Png appreciation of an humble and despised mode of 
‘ on. 


* The Raritan Canal is probably one of the most ‘ect water: 
-of the kind in existence. Throughout its length it resembles a well- 

kept road hapark. The to is like a garden walk. 
banks are faced with accurately laid dry. stone walls, the 
“stone coming from the company’s quarries. Itisa of slate, 
the sharp, cutting edges of which left heir marks on the Coot ina 
way which cannot be mistaken, The wall is to; with a fringe of 
‘grass. The locks are of an improved kind, with latest appliances, 

and wire ropes o ted by steam for — boats ih and 
There are, 1 think, twelve locks on the canal, four of them being in 
close proximity to Trenton. It uires. but a few minutes to pass 
through any one, and the detention is not of much consequence. All 
beige, of which there are any number, swibg open u cosa 
ayronh. . Tete are hung from raking wooden sheer one 
bank, the énd-of the bridge revolving on a circular table: -rollers, 
and gearing under a shed near 
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It is a pretty run from Belfast to Castine, up thé Bagaduce River 
and out again, across to Sabbath Day Harbor, along the shore of 
Islesboro, past Hugh’s Head. and around: the southern end of the 
isle, and up then between it and Job’s and Seven Hundred Acre 
‘Islands to Gilkey’s Harbor. All the lower a of Iskesboro and the 
adjacent islands are owned by a Boston millionaire. who zoes down 
in his steam yacht and spends the summer in cruising and fishing. 
He has a range of sheltered water that is perfectly lovely, and upon 
its shore I would I had a spot for camping, as I consider it one of the; 
finest places in the whole bay. But I am nota millionaire, and’l 
probably could not buy if I were. It struck me this gentleman eould 
' add much to his own happiness by being less exclusive. 

Gilkey’s Harbor, at the upper end of the inland passage, is a fre- 
- quent stopping place for vessels in a storm, and is a most excellent 
haven, sheltered upon all sides by the land, and having the stickiest 
mud bottom I have yet experienced. _We reached there one after- 
noon and the boat was sent ashore for fresh water. It was low tide, 
. flats made off from the shore everywhere, and the boys had a long 
pull before they found a landing. I was amusing myself studying 
“up the region with the glasses, when my attention was attracted to 
some birds along the shore, and I made out a score or more of y 
heron standing motionless in the mud. When the boat returned we 
put in the guns and went for them, but we could only get within 
about 300 yards and did not hit any with the rifle. The reports of the 
guns awoke a flock of gulls behind some tall grass, who took to their 
wings and sailed away with the cranes, making an evening concert of 
discordant sounds. _ We pointed the boat for the yacht and beheld a 
pretty picture. 4 

The Lincolnville Mountains lay in deep shadow across the bay with 
the sunset glow showing over their peaks, forming a mellow back- 
ground; the water was like a murror, stretching from the distant 
shore into the harbor, and reflected the rose tints of the western sky ; 
the dark evergreen of forest of Spruce Island to the left, and the 
low green point with the little white cottage and lighthouse to the 

ht, framed the picture, and, midway between, lay the littie Pilgrim 
with her white mainsail and hull sharply defined upon the delicately 
shaded water of the bay. All the details were so softly tinted, so 
harmonicusly blended and so exquisitely united, that we stopped 
rowing and nt some minutes in rapturous admiration. 

It was getting late and supper was yet to cook, so we pulled to the 
west and were soon aboard and hard at work at the cuisine. Jamie 
and I landed on the island while the coffee was making and went into 
the woods in search of the originator of a solemn caw. and came soon 
upon the shore of an inland lagoon that lay dark and slimy in the 
gathering gloom. Our eyes soon made out numerous heron standing 
quietly by pools of water and we tried to get near them, but could 
not, on account of the treacherous ooze around us.. Then we vent..red 
to shoot at long range, but the sounds awoke a score of er 
wings which vanished like the Flying Dutchman, and none remained. 
Then we sought the boat and practiced paddling with a single oar till 
we arrived alongside of our floating home, where supper was ready. 

We started early the next morning, and in the Western Bay found a 
lot. of loons calling a storm. The boys got out their guns and fired at 
them for hours while [ sailed the yacht into their swimming places. 
The shooters were sure they had killed a number, but we were not 
able to find one corpus delicti. I told them they had frightened the 
loons so that they had gone down to the bottom and were holding 
on to the grass with their teeth until we had gone away. A fine 
breeze came in from seaward about 10 o’clock, and, as we sped up the 
channel, the persecuted kjrds showed themselves in the coves and 
laughed derisively at the amateur loon hunters. 




































































































THE CRUISE OF THE PILGRIM.—V. ° 
BY DR. W. H. WINSLOW. 


4 
ENOBCSOT Bay is, in my opinion, the best and most interesting: 
cruising ground upon the Atlantic coast, but there is not a yacht 
club from Whitehead to Mt. Desert, except one lately formed at Rock 
land. A chain of small mountains lies along the western side from 

Northport to Rockland, a distance of aboutsixteen miles; and there are 

numerous high promontories upon the eastern side until the eyes 

rest upon Green Mountain, the highest portion of that magnificent 
island, Mt Desert. It is not deserted.as the French thought. There 
are many $100,000 villas at Bar Harbor, and deer have been shot in 

the forests this season. j 

There are hundreds of pretty wooded islands, worth from one 
dollar apiece to many thousands, in the lower bay, and many of them 
are being bought = by city men for summer homes. Tkere are 
many of the cutest little coves, harbors and camping places along 
the shores that one can conceive of; the water is deep and the shores 
are bold for the most part; low tide uncovers flats in which one can 
dig large, sweet, tender clams by the bushel, and the line of high tide:is 
covered with great quantities of dry drift wood, the refuse of the many 
sawmills up the rivers, which will get up a good hot bed of toals for 
a clambake in the shortest le time. Flounders, tommy-cod 
cunners, salmon, lobster and the frisky sculpin are therein abun- 
dance. Crows. gulls, loons, ducks. snipe, partridge. squirrel and 
seal are in sufficient quantity to keep the guns from rusting. There 
are many places of picturesque beauty worth visiting, and a few of 
historic interest, of which Fort Point and Castine are the most cele- 
brated. Within easy sail of everywhere, one can find cities or 
villages where he can get letters, newspapers and supplies. Every- 
thing is good and cheap, the peopléare kind and hospitable, there 
are few tramps and vagabonds to molest things, and ali laws except 
those pertaining to liquor are promptly enforced. 

But the crowning glory of the place is the magnificent sheet ot 
sheltered water for comfortable, safe cruising. I climbed to the top 
of Mt. Percival, one of the aforesaid chain upon the western shore, 
and looked down and away at one of the very finest views I had ever 
beheld, and that is saying much, for I have eaten bread in seven 
kingdoms. The shore line could be followed to the ht as far 
as Owl’s Head, to the left to Belfast, Searsport, Fort- Point, then 
crossing the noble Penobseot down to Castine, Cape Rosier and away 
east into Eggemoogin Reach. Islands of every sizs and shape, culti- 
vated or heavily wooded, lay upon the blue water as far as the eyes 
could reach seaward. Before us was the long narrow Islesboro, with 
the light-house and inlet of Gilkey’s Harbor. Beyond the eastern 
shore, Blue Hill shone blue and high above the surrounding land. 
Eastward, the misty peaks of Mt. Desert could be perceived, and 
southeast a dark heavy cloud upon the horizon represented Isle au 
Haut. It was like looking down upon a map of blue and green and 
gray—beautiful scenery, bold shores, few ledges, sheltered channels 
and straightaway courses, all in view from the excellent roads along 
the water line. 

My companion. E. L. Williams, of South Boston, gazed at the 
magnificent sheets of water upon each side of Islesboro, the western 
and eastern ship channels, stretching from Belfast oar ee 
miles to the open sea, and exclaimed, *‘Wbat a splendid sheet of 
water and what a glorious place for yacht races.” But 1 con- 
fess the place isa long way from Boston and New York for the 
little craft to go, and without them, races would be as‘stale as 
soup without salt. Then the region gets up Genesta weather very 
often after the middle of August. and before that time the fogs are 
sometimes troublesome, sol suppose the New Yorkers will stick to 
their sultry, shallow Sound, and do a tremendous lot of yachting at 
the fashionable hotels all along shore from New York to Nantucket. 

We broke camp one day after dinner and got everything and every- 
body on board safely, though the cutter was pitching her nose pole 
under about every third sea. The wind was out 8. W. and the bil- 
lows were rolling right in from sea and getting heavier nag | hour. 
Jack thought it would be better to start some other day. e@ was 
not afraid, but he did not like the looks of it. When I helped the 
boys to close reef the mainsail, he was more urgent. in his desire to 
postpone, but we had to get out of the bight or go ashore, and I did 
pot care to pile up a thousand dollars upon the rocks those hard 
times. I loosed the jib and tried to reef it, but the water was so wet 
and ‘cold, and my weight on the bowsprit made her. pitch sq much, 
that I concluded she had better carry it. I had no staysail then, so 
with mainsail well up. a lad at the jib halliards, the other boys at the 
riding rope, and myself holding the jib sheet, mainboom and tiller, 
we were ready for a cast. Ihad the cable hauled in pretty short, 
watched tie seas till a few lower ones came, threw the bow off shore 
by the rudder and pushing the mein boom out to port. had the an- 
chor started and the jib run upquickly, drew the jib to starboard 
and let go the boom. The next sea threw the bow off a little, she 
swung ardund rapidly, I trimmed down flat, and she began to go 
ahead before going one length astern. 

That’s what one can do with a deep iron keeled cutter in a blow. 
If we had cast the wrong way, or sagged much before filling the 
sails, we should have been on the rocks. The iron keel and deep 
sharp body made her obstinate; she resisted the insulting slaps of 
the sea; implied that she was not to be made a plaything of by 
saucy waves; stood up firmly and obeyed her captain's wishes, and 
brought us out of the danger. 

It was heavy weather and a very lively beat to windward. 
The cutter lay her rail to the water and hung there. Puffs did not 
careen her more than an inch or two, and she came up again lively, 
The seas were heavy but she did not ship any. She rose and tell, 
and knocked them right and left, but only threw spray in our faces 
occasionally. Sitting upon the windward seat of the cockpit, with feet 
braced against the lee side, we watched the movements of the craft, 
ready to start the jib sheet if necessary. 

A jarge steamer plunged by us and gave us a salute with her 
whistle, while Theo, the passenger, had sea legs enough on to dip the 
ensign at the peak, where it always was when we were under way in 
sight of anybody. The steamer’s people crowded to the stern and 
swung hats, handkerchiefs and parasols at us in admiration of our 
— contest with the gale, and before she was out of sight, we 

ad rounded Cape Rosier, shaken out the reefs, paid off sheets, and 
were flying away from the following seas. It was a rapid run to North- 
port, and we were snug at anchor there soon after dark. 

The boys were given a run onshore and small parties of gentle- 
men and ladies were taken out upon excursions of one or two days’ 
duration, and as every one down east understands picnicking and 
camping out. we had most enjoyable times. There were always 
members of the party who knew all about vessels, sol had plenty of 
help in managitg the yacht. 

Turtle Head is a high wooded bluff at the northern end of Islesboro, 
owned and occupied during the summer by Dr. Davis of Chelsea, 
Mass. The doctor has a very pleasant home in the midst of a fine 
forest of immense spruce and pines upon the highest part of the 
Head. He has beds for a dozen guests, a large supply of provender 
and wines, genuine Havana cigars, a perfect armory of sporting and 
warlike weapons, two boats, a boathouse, a outfits and signals. 
One can see across the bay in every direction from the upper win- 
dows, where a good telescope and marine glasses enable one to see 
every sail approaching long enough beforehand to hoist the colors 
upon the flag _ upon the edge of the bluff, and to load the little 
cannon, which thundered a salute to every passing or visiting 
pleasure craft. 

No one is allowed to hunt upon the Head; the squirrels are quite 
tame and will come at the doctor’s call and eat walnuts at his 
feet, while the unmolested seal lie in peace upon the rocks along the 
shore. Nothing delightsthe amiable doctor and his wife and Jimmy, 
the colored servant, so much, as a visit, and anne oe certainly be 
—— to the visitors than the hospitality for which Turtle Head 

s famous. We were therein stag parties and with ladies, shook the 
doctor up in the yacht in “real cutter weather’’ just to show him 
her qualities and to enjoy more ef his society, and we shall go back 
cunts. sure of a hearty welcome, as every gentleman yachtman may 
also. 

There’s only one objection to his paradise and that is the anchorage. 
The wind and sea always seem heavy all around the Head. One may 
run the nose pole against the rocks and have lots of water under the 
keel, but there is no sheltering cove and no soft bottom. The cutter 
just picked up her anchor cant walked away with it many times. I 
left Bert in charge one day and went ashore for water, and when I 
came down to the landing, ten minutes later, the riding rope was 
straight up and down andthe yacht-was rapidly drifting up river. 

vane — aaa within yee of emenenes River and is one 
° @ most picturesque @ an places upon the coast. 
There is a large summer hotel near the rounded parapet of the old 
1812 fort, and many pretty villas face: the bay and line the road’to 
Stockton. The river widens just above the point into a lovely sheet 
of water with excellent anchorage, and here we spent many pleasant 
hours. One night at sunset the northern sky became suddenly over-' 
cast by a dense black cloud that reminded me of some premonitions 
of the hurricanes that I‘had experienced in the tropics, and I con- 
cluded we were to get a regular sneezer. I got out the light. exam- 
ined and cleared the extra anchor, tautened up things generally and 
prepared for the worst. On it came, still black and threatening and 
quietly settled upon us like a mantle, so that we could not see thirty 
feetaway. I breathed freer; there was no wind; it was a down east 
fog that drenched the sails and covered the deck as if they had been 
rained upon, We went below and played comfortable games of 
euchre till midnight; then we slept till 8 A. M., when a man upon the | from Cape od to Buzzard’s Bay or the Sound give a sketch of the 
wharf shouted that breakfast was ready and we took our meals ashore | trip, how to dodge the shoals, and the usual courses run, so thata. 
for @ change. stranger may mark a chart for a bft, draft boat? -W, 





COMPARATIVE POWER“ OF LARGE AND 
SMALL VESSELS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
T have read with much interest the -discussions and the various 


schemes that have been devised for equalizing the advantages which 
the larger vessels have over smaller ones in yacht racing. But it 
appears that.a clear idea of the ‘‘What is it,” that gives this advan- 
tage is not fully. comprehended by all the managers of yacht racing, 
and that the law by which this advantage of volume varies with in- 
crease of the dimensions of the vessel, is not well digested by the 
average yachtsman. 

Volume of displacement, being.a function of four factors, viz.: 
length, breadth, depth, and a coefficientjof form—usually called the 
coefficient of fineness of displacement—if any one of these factors is 
taxed, volume is sure to come out under the other factors. 

The secret of this element—volyme of displacement—lies in the 
fact that it grows, with the increase in linear dimensions of the vessel, 
faster than does the corresponding resistance. An example will il- 
lustrate. : 

Suppose we bave two vessels of precisely the same model and 
loaded to the same per cent. of their depth. As the two vessels are 
alike, and loaded alike, their coefficient of fineness. or displacement, 
will be the same, and we may throw this factor ont of the calculation. 
Again, as the two vessels are alike, their lineal dimensions all var 
by the same ratio. whence we may compare them by means of this 
ratio; and for simplicity of calculation we will call this ratio 2. That 
is to say, we will suppose all the linear dimensions of the one, as 
length, depth, draft, length of spars, and hoist and spread of sail, to 
be twice as great in one as in the other. ; 

Then because similar surfaces are as the squares‘of their respective 
lineal dimensions, all the similar surfaces of the one, as wet surface, 
and the cross section, upon which the resistance chiefly depends, as 
also the sail area, are four times as great in the one as in the other. 
~. Again, because similar solids vary in their volumes, as the third 
power, or cube of their similar lineal dimension, the volume of one is 
eight times as large as that of the other. That is to say, the larger 
vessel has twice as much tonnage to the yard or foot of canvas, or 
twice as much power to the-pound of resistance as has the smaller 


vessel. - 
The same relation is shown by an expression much in use by naval 


architects, viz.: : 
D #; 


in-which D represents the volume of displacement in cubes of some 
linea! -init—usually a foot. 

As this. expression may not be readily understood by those not 
familiar with a'gebraic notation, I will explain: The denominator of 
the fractional index signifies that the cube root of the volume D is to 
be -taken, while the numerator, 2, signifies that this root is to be 
squared; and the expression shows the surface of one face of a cube, 
w volume is equal to the displacement. ‘And though this surface 
is not the surface of either of the vessels, it-is a surface that varies 
with the volume by precisely the same ratio as does the wet surface 
or the immersed cross sectional area, and, therefore, it is a means of 
comparing these surfaces in different vessels. Moreover, the denom- 
inator signifies that the volume varies as the cube, while the numer- 
ator shows that similar surfaces on the vessels vary as the square of 
the lineal dimensions. ’ 

It may be asked, If the power of the vessel to’hold sail up to the 
wind increases faster than does the resistance, why not put on more 
sail area? 

This we can do to a small extent, and only to a small extent. We 
would soon find ourselves in the region of impracticability. An ex- 
ample will: illustrate: Suppose, in the case already considered, we 
were to put sail area on the larger vessel pepo te the increased 
tonnage, ¢. e., eight times as much sail as is on the smaller vessel, 
then we,must multiply the dimensions of ali the sails of the smaller 
vessel, not only by 2, but also {by the square root of 2, or 1.414, thus 
making all our canvas and spars in the large vessel 2.828 times as large 
in-their lineal dimensions as those of the smaller vessel. 

This would give us the sail area exactly, but it-would get us into 
serious difficulty. It would raise the center of gravity of the sail and 
thereby increase the heeling moment of the wind, diminishing the~- 
stability of our vessel unduly. 

-Takiog the increased height of the center of gravity of sail into con- 
sideration we have three factors, and must therefore aw by the. 
ratio and the cube root of the ratio1.26, when we shall have pro- 
vided the larger vessel] with sail just according to her ability to carry 
it. In ‘this case the sides of the sails and the length of the spars 
would a]l be 2x1.26=2.52 times as great as in thesmaller one. But 
after we have put on a vessel all the sail we can- prudently manage, 
how can we take care of them when all their lineal dimensions are’ 
increased by 26 per cent. - 

It.is to obviate this difficulty that large vessels, not-having room for 
as much canvas by the ton.as. small ones, cut down their beam and: 
thereby diminish to some extent their need-for canvas. 

If the above ideas concenring the value of volume in giving power 
to a vessel were more generally understood, we should hear less about: 
taxing it under any one dimension. a 

For the purpose of comparing ‘the volume of vessels whose dimen- 
siens vary by different ratio, we must multiply together the several. 
dimensions of the larger vessel and divide the product by correspond- 
ing dimensions of the smaller vessel, introducing the co-efficient of 
fineness in each; when they are different, the quotient will bé the 
power of the larger vessel in terms of that of the smaller vessel. 

< hei H. C. Pearsons. 
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GRAND Haven, Mich. 





CAPE COD PILOTAGE.—Will someone who has made the run 
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the bridge bulkheads braces will lead the line up and.over, similar 
precaution being adopted at all the paved overflows, ing saree. 
etc. The Coot, being so Jight, did not tauten her towline, which 
dragged along the edge of the bank but did not catch once. 
There is not much to learn about navigating a canal, but what 
there is must be classed as all-important. The greatest draft per- 
mitted to pass is, I learn, 7ft. din. A friend tells me that he brought 
his keel sloop drawiug rt. through in safety, though she was often 
in the mud. This, being very soft, did not even interfere with her 
8 . Itisthe rule that boats of the t draft keep mid- 
channel, the lighter ones passing mshore over the towlines of the 
former, which are slacked up for the purpose.. a keel 
yacht through, caution must be observed on the appro: ofa 
canaller, as the latter would judge a small yacht to draw less water 
than himself. He would keep midchannel aa would be 
the result, or the yacht might be forced to sheer into bank and 


und.or ehafe against stone facing. , ler should be 
ane a long way off, as the lumberiag tak ¥& great stretch of 
water before answering their helfns, and © an Awkward way of 
sheering across the channel. Besides, they do mot fully appreciate 


the nicer construction and paint of strange vessels, which they are 
apt to treat as roughly as one of their own sort. At the bridges and 
entrances to the locks the canal narrows, so that a deep draft boat 
must look out and have such places all to herself, stopping the tow- 
ing team as required, as you cannot reverse the long: engities 
Sufficient speea should be assured to prevent steamers oonrennung 
and passing a deep-draft yacht—or, for that matter, any kind 
yacht. This is not difficult, as the steamers are slow sosrocty gon 
faster than a team onaslow trot. If they overhaul you ‘and you 
drop into their suction the boat becomes unman bie and will 
sheer violently across, ramming the steamer first and then the bank, 
till you drop clear of the dragging water. 

A light draft yacht has greater choice of water, and in meeting 

canalboats will hold the towpath side. Snubbing lines from the 
quarters, with men directed to attend them, are necessary to hcida 
boat in the locks, as the violent rushing in of the water through the 
culverts creates strong currents. In s a’ boat have the helm 
hard over to sheer off shore or elear of the dock. aad insist upon a 
gradual tautening of theline. The proper way is to have the driver 
start the boat with good steerage way by hand, and then spur on his 
valiant animals. These drivers, by the way, are wonderfully amen- 
able to the Bland dollar, despite the ill repute of the coin in general. 
Even 25 cents will goa long way toward brightening their intelligence. 
The mere sight of 50 cents will turn them into different beings from 
what they seem. Unluckily for the Coot, I was some time getting at 
the true inwardness of their susceptibilities, and that brought much 
damage in its train. The drivers bad a way of their own to convéy 
their wishes. It was forcible, though not polite. They would wil- 
fully ram the Coot into ev b they could, se her ng the 
banks, let her sail into the locks full tilt, refuse to take any lines, arid 
leave the mules to sudden bursts of hilarity, which told severely on 
the Coot and gradually opened my eyes. Of course I had intended to 
give the fellows a trifle at the end of their work, but now I saw that 
in canal life equity was —_ on its head, and ees before ser- 
vices had been rendered was not without its mollifying influence. 
When the first driver casually remarked in the dim light of a lantern 
with the rain pouring down: ‘“S’ it’s worth something, taking 
them lines?” I woke up to the cause of his groutiness all day. The 
next son of the Ould Sod who took his place found me ready with a 
shining half dollar, and from that moment everything went along 
swimmingly. The Coot was gently started by the driver, he always 
snubbed her in the lucks, gave all kinds of advice free, and was 
disposed to enter upon closer acquaintance, which was furthered b 
his suspicion that a yacht was not likely to be dry down below. It is 
customary to shift drivers and teams at each section of fourteen 
mniles, and the quicker you renew good relations with the fresh 
official the better for your boat. The lout who took me the long 
level between Kingston and Trenton was an intractable savage who 
nearly wrecked the Coot through sheer eo . On him coin of 
any denomination is a clear waste. I magine powerful ‘cuss 
words” would strike deeper into his feelings. e is a short, thick. 
lipped customer, with a hang-dog look, as though just out of the 
penitentiary; wears high boots, a surly mien, reads yellow-covered 
literature, invariably rides on the hind mule and is much given to 
tiring rocks and profanity at the others; neglects his duty at will, 
entering into long palavers with his cronies by the roadside, leaving 
mules to their own sweet bent for long periods. 

Certain precautions are advisable to those who are not familiar 
with navigation on the canal. For one thing, thoroughly protect the 
yacht with fenders, es; lly if short-handed. A plank lightly 
nailed from stem to midships about the waterline, and a buffer made 
of bagging stuffed with straw and slung around the siies will save 
the yacht from to paint and seams. Let the towline be as 
long as possible, to bring the pull as nearly fore and aft as may be. 
A green light must be shown at night, accordin w. Itis better 
not to tow at night unlessthe moon be shining t. Drivers and 
mules get sleepy aboard other boats. 


There are turnouts at the various stations, into which you can haul 
and jay secure for the night. Find out from the lock. tenders just 
where to take up a berth, as your judgment may beat fault. he 
lock-tenders I found civil and obliging. Whenas Tipasses you 
under way stop the mules, throw out a grapnel or quarterline to 
hold your stern in, if the steamer has a barge in tow. Avoid loc 
in with other boats. Having paid -‘entrance’’ money you are enti 
to the service of all the locks and bridges the same as any canaller. 
The fog horn will serve to call out the tenders if your approach has 
not been noticed. The time consumed is from fifteen to eighteen 
hours,.divided as you fancy into one or more days’ work. The teams 
are furnished by companies on tne und. e drivers seem to 
spring up naturally. A peculiarity about the canal is that nobody 
knows anything about it and nobody volunteers advice. You are 
presumed to be familiar with the customs; and if not, you must 
expect to discover them by dint of sad experience, which, of course, 
comes after the harm has been done. Upon arriving at a canal, sail 
or warp boldly up to the first loek, pass through into the inner 
artificial harbor for a safe berth, and then make your arrangements 
for going further. You are entitled to this much without any ques- 
tions being asked. Keep clear of the —— side and.also ahead of 
the berme bank leadjog into the locks. ta circular at the office 
if you wish to see a specimen of red ae: Se up carpets and mats, 
for no end of red mud will be carried a during the passage. A 
pocket map of New Jersey will help to make out ect of interest 
along the route. For 7ft. draft there is a deep basin just beyond the 
second lock, in which you can moor at the ue end of New Bruns- 
wick. At Kingston, about half-way, you find a gap with more 
than 7ft. if moored bow and stern. At Trenton there is no good 
accommodation and usually a jam of boats of all sorts. This city 
should be as fast as possible aud no stop made till clear of the 
canal at Bordentown. No sails are allowed to be hoisted in the 
canal. Of course beats with housing topmasts and reéfing bowsprits 
should snug in. as much as possible;. and if the main boom can be 
unshipped, so much the better. Boats and davits or jib-sheet out- 
riggers and spreaders should also be gob. out of the way. Towing 
astern of otber boats is not advisable, Better have a team at your 

own command, even though a little more expensive. . P. K. 
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SHARPIES AND DORIES. 


OUR issue of Dec. 24 just to hand. Iam disappointed at finding 
sO meager @ response to ‘‘Piscator’s’’ proposal for a discussion 
of the merits of the sailing dory. I know what the dories carriéd by 
fishing vessels, and fitting one into the other, are like, but I can 
hardly see any real difference between the sailing dory and the 
sharpie. Ic to know something of the latter, as I have designed 
and one built, 25ft. L.W.L. She is about equal in speed to an 18ft. 
keel boat (of her own displacement, with some outside ballast) going 
to windward, and much faster on any other point of sailing, her 
quickness and —— in a. is quite enomenal. In most 
ts she is a very delightful boat for sheitered waters. Are not 
such boats, by reason of the angular bilge, more liable to be “‘tripped”’ 
by a beam sea than round bilged boats? These are the dimensions of 
an,American sailing dory, one-third the real size, taken from a model 
exhibited at the Fisheries Exhibition, London: Length over all, 84in.; 
beam extreme, 20in.; Draft amidships, 8in.; at bow, 14in.; at stern, 
12in. The last three measurements taken from the floor on which the 
model stood. Rake of stem, I2in.; of stern, 8in. Deck extending 
l5in. abaft stem and narrowing gradually to 2in. amidships and aft. 
IT do.not w what rocker the bottom had. Balance RUDDER. 


iw na ‘publieh oon the plans of a fishing dory 18tt 1 
es pu soon ie sora ng do} itt. over all, as 
beilt by Mess itt y 


lessts. Higgins & Gifford, of Gloucester. ] 


NEW YACHTS. 


R. A, Cary Smith has completed the plans for a schooner to be 
built in Toronto for Mr. George erham, of the Ro 

Canadian Y. C., formerly owner of the schooner Alarm. She will be 
85ft. 9in. over all, 73ft. waterline, with 10ft. overhang aft. Her beam 
will be 20ft. and draft 7ft. 8in. The keel, which is rockered fore and 
aft, is shaped to the bottom of the boat, and there is a marked 
hollow in the sections near the rabbet. The keel will carry 16 iong 
tons of lead, through which a centerboard will work, and inside she 
4 have 15 tons moulded to the frames. The total displacement will 

e &2 tons. 

The new Boston yacht is now laid down and her moulds are partly 
made. Her oak keel stick has been towed to Lawley’s, and work 

will commence on it next week. Mr. Burgess has also completed 
the plans for a steam yacht 98ft. over all for a Boston yachtsman, a 
7ott. sloop, a 45ft. sloop, a 53ft. sloop, one 28ft. long, one 39ft., one 
26ft., a cutter 2ix7ft. 6in. on waterline, and a 75ft. steam launch. 
Most of these boats will be built this winter. 

Designs have been submitted by several designers for a 70ft. and 
two 40 to 45ft. waterline sloops. ° 
Mr, T. R, Webber, of New Rochelle, is' at work on two yachts, one 
for Mr. Delancey A: Kane, to be S0ft. over all, 11ft. beam, 4ft. depth, 
‘aud 3ft. draft, and cat rigged. The other, for Dr. A. H. Buck, will be 
24ft. over all, 20ft. waterline, 9ft. 3in. beam, and 2ft. Gin. draft. Au 
iron shoe of 750 pounds will run the full length of the keel. She will 
also be cat mgged. Both boats will have light summer cabins. 

Mr. John Harvey has lately designed a steam yacht which will be 
built by J. T. Smith. She will be 50ft. long, 9ft. beam. and 8ft. Gin. 
draft, with a double 6x6 engine. The vertical tubular boiler will be 
7x4ft.. Her name will be Alpha. 

A steam yacht for Mr. E. M. Brown has just been commenced at 
the foot of East Twelfth street, New York. 

E. L. Williams, of South Boston, builder of the Pilgrim, is at work 
on a 25ft. catboat. 

Wood Brothers, of East Boston, are busy with the Adelaide, Mr. 
Robert Underhill’s new sloop. Her length over all is 50ft., waterline, 
44ft. 6in.; beam at waterline, 14ft., extreme 15ft.; draft 6ft. Her 
frames are of oak and hackmatack, sided 3in. and moulded Sin. at 
heels and 3in. at heads. The garboard is 2in. and the enking 1i4in. 
oon pine. The cockpitis 9ft. long and the cabin .x10ft., with 

ft. 2in. headroom and will be finished in mahogany and oak. She 
will be cutter rigged with jib set flying. The mast is 46ft., deck to 
hounds, 52ft. over all, and stepped 15ft. from the stem. The topmast 


is 30ft., 29ft., boom 46ft., spinnaker boom 50ft., and bowsprit, out- 
board, 1844ft. She will enter the Atlantic Y. C. and will race in the 
class with Fanita. The Atlantic sleop—Mr. Ellsworth has completed 


the model for the new sloop and drawings are now age made from 
it. Anew steam yacht—Samuel Ayers, of Peck slip, has just com- 
menced work on a steam yacht for Mr. Jacob Lorillard, to be 97ft. 
over all, 15ft. beam and 3ft. draft. She will be planked with a double 
skin with canvas between. 


YACHTING NOTES.—Ambassadress, schr., is now fitting out at 
India Wharf, Boston. Bibber has overhauled her boats and the 
little steam launch Mite has been purchased by Mr. Thayer for her. 

.... The new fone gchooner Sarah Lee, building by Moses Adams 
at Essex, Mass., for Messrs. Poole, Gardner & Co., will be fitted 
with a Manton windlass....The steam yacht Polynia has been cut in 
two at Newburg, preparatory to lengthening her 23ft. Her sides will 
probably be raised and a fiush deck laid....It is proposed to copper 
the Boston sloops Huron and Thetis for next season.... Dream, steam 
acht, has been sold by _F. P. Dudgeon to T. J. Hamilton, the price 
ing $5,500....Sophia, steam ax t, lately purchased by F. A. 
Schermerhorn, will be towed to Greenport for a new wheel and other 
repairs....Kugenia, the large Eastern catboat. has had an iron keel 
and a 4ft. overhang added. and her changed toasloop... Lo- 
ando, steam yacht, formerly the Promise, has reported at Charles- 
ton, 8S: C., on her trip south....Mr. A. P. Thayer, owner of the cutter 
Thelga, has sailed for Europe and will live abroad for several years. 
...-Atalanta, steam yacht, arrived at Nassau on Jan. 12 and sailed 
on Jan, 16for St. Thomas.... Vega, schr., will soon leave New York 
for a trip to the South....Keel yachts of small size are coming into 
fasbion in the East. Not only have Ccenterboard boats been con- 
verted into keels, but one new keel boat is building at Gloucester, 
one at Marblehead, and three at South Boston....Culprit Fay, sloop, 
has had half a ton of lead added to her keel aft. 


ROCKLAND Y. C.—This club, formed last season, has now fifty 
members and twenty boats. The club signal is a pointed burgee. a 
red diamond, with a star in the center, on a blue ground, One race 
was sailed last year, the sloop Starlight. winning first prize, a silver 
cup. The Starlight was a centerboard boat, but last August her 
board was removed and an iron keel of 1,000 pounds was added. The 
club will have several new yachts this year, among them one now 
building for Mr. J, H. Fiint by J. B. Loring.- This boat is 26ft. 7in. 
over all, 8ft: beam and 3ft. 8ia. depth, with 2ft. Sin. draft. She is a 
eenterboard boat, but will have two head sails. The present officers 
are: Commodore, S. T. Mugd ; Vice-Commodore, J. Higgins; 
Secretary and Treasurer, J. P. Cilley, Jr.; Fleet Captain, Wm. Steele; 
Measurer, N: F. Albee; Assistant Measurer, E. E. Davies. The annual 
election will be held in April. 


THE VEST POCKET NAVIGATOR.—Under this. title Capt. How- 
ard Patterson has izsued a little pamphlet for the use of yachtsmen, 
containing some of the simpler problems of navigation, the rules of 
the road, boat service and similar useful memoranda. Capt. Patter- 
- = still at the head of the Navigation School, 26 Burling Slip, New 

ork. ° 


AMERICAN Y. C.—The annual meeting of the American Y. C. was 
held on Jan. i9, at the club rooms, with Com. De Cordova in the chair. 
The treasurer’s report was read, showing a balance of $7.430 on hand 
and no liabilities. A committee was appointed to select a site on 
the Bay for a club house and anchorage. The limit of time for pro- 
tests was fixed at, five days after the race. Five new members, 
Messrs. Eugene V. R. Tha: er, Charles Gibbons, Jr., William 8. Alley, 
Royal Phelps Carroll, and George H. Robinson, were elected. The 
officers elected for 1886 were: Commodore, Joseph C. Hoagland, of 
the Lagonda; Vice-Commodore, Arthur E. Bateman, of the Loanda, 
formerly the Promise; Rear Commodore, Charlies H. Osgood, of the 
Tillie; Secretary, Henry A. Taylor: Treasurer, William B. Dowd; 
Fleet Surgeon, Thomas H. Bailey, M.D.; Measurer, Chas. H. Has- 
well. Trustees: Josiah N. Fiske, of the Theresa: Jabez A. Bostwick, 
of the Orienta; Jobn P. Kennedy, of the Viola; Henry A. Taylor, of 
the Sphynx; Frank R. Lawrence, W. E. Connor and William B. 
Down. Regatta Committee:, Geo. W. Hall, Thomas Manning, Thomas 
L. Seovill, Edward S. Innet and Ezra S. Connor. The proposed de- 
sign for the international cup was exhibited. It is reported that at 
least two English yachts will cross to compete for it. 


A NEW MOTOR FOR STEAM YACHTS.—The well-known builders 
of Racine boats and canoes, Thos. Kane.& Co., at Chicago, Iil., and 
Racine, Wis., are very busy building steam yachts from 19 to 30ft. 
long, for delivery the coming seasen. Water gas is used for fuel, the 
burning being regulated automatically by a very ingenious device, 
which can be easily set to keep the pressure at any desired point. 
As the water feed is also taken care of automatically, the machinery 
requires little or no attention, so that any yachtsman can be his own 
engineer. Their high-speed two and three cylinder yacht engines 
can be instantly reversed when running at full speed without sbut- 
ting off steam, by simply pulling out reversing rod, as they dispense 
with the usual link reversing gear. Since the engine and boiler are 
very light and compact, and the fuel does not occupy valuable space, 
the yachts are comfortable as well as clean and speedy. 

STOVES AND LANTERNS.—I think gasoline is dangerous in rough 
sailing. I selected a “Garland” as the best oil stove for a smali 
yacht. Its feeder was a shortfunnel. Upon this I had a 4in. tin pipe 
fitted. Inthetop of thisI kept a cork when not burning, though 
this was not necessary. This improvement entirely prevented slop- 
ping or ep | The reservoir was a square tube around a holiow 
tube around a hollow square, into which projected two tubes, hold- 
ing the burners, which were 5in a One burner was often enough 
for cooking. and worked without affecting the other. Both were a 
power for cooking and heat. The tubular lantern will blow out, and 
is @ failure as an anchor light. Can and willsome cruiser name a 
better?—W. 

SOUTH BOSTON Y. C.—This club will have a new house, to cost 
$3,000, ready by spring, on the site of the old structure. It will be 
30x40ft. and two anda half stories bigh. The lower floor will be 
fitted with lockers, while the upper story will make one large hall. 
In front will be a large piazza, with lockers underneath. 

A SCHOOL OF YACHT DESIGNING.—This school, established 
in 1872 at East Boston and afterward moved to Chariestown, has now 
a class of twenty students under the instruction of Prof. John L. 
Frisbie. The school is open from 7:30 to 9:30 P. M. on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


Ee” No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 











C. B. B., Holmesburg, Pa.—Read ‘Training versus Breaking.’’. 

H.L., Bfooklyn.—The keel of a sneakbox is flat in a transverse 
direction. 

W.H. B., New Haven.—See our advertising columns for canoe 
builders. 

H. H. B., Danville. Va.— We can send you ‘Dogs of Great Britain 
America and Other Countries.” Price $2, 

J. H. Staaa, Bridgeport, Conn.—There are no regular builders of 
canvas canoes. They are built only by amateurs. 

Emmons, Corning, N. ¥.—For particulars relative to the Byron 
foxhounds, write to Mr. T. G. Tucker, South Gaston, N. C. 

D., Holland, Mich.—The boom should be about 18ft. 6in., gaff 9ft. 
6in., hoist 12ft. 6in., mast 41¢in. in diameter and 17ft. deck to hounds, 
The centerboard will be 5ft. lung. 

G. 8. F., Paris, France.—We cannot answer your questions. French 
lenses are considered as among the best. Excellent sextants are 
made both in England and America. 

M., Ottawa, Can.—1. The tail of the Clumber spaniel should be 
thickly clothed with hair, with no feather. 2. Read **Training versus 
Breaking’’ regarding dropping to shot. 

C. F. H., Philadelphia, Pa.—The dogs mentioned are all first-class. 
We would not advise as to the best one for you to breed to without a 
knowledge of the formation of the bitch. 

M., Mahanoy City, Pa.—We know nothing of the field qualities of 
the animals mentioned. The dog is very well bred. The bitch we do 
not know. A snipy nose is objectionable. 

J.D. C., Jr., Cleveland.—Keuffel & Esser, Fulton street, New York 
can furnish most of the articles you mention. Their catalogue will 
give prices. We do not know where the pear shaped curves can be 
bad. 


H, T. F., West Acton, Ill.—It has not been satisfactorily proven that 
the influence of previous sires extends to offspring by other sires. A 
careful study of the matter has so far failed to convince us that the 
theory is correct. 

ANGLO AMERICAN, Hartford, Conn.—What opening would there be 
in the Bermuda Islands to start a poultry farm, or at least what small 
business could be started to advantage by an old colonial man like 
myself, understanding agriculture well? Is it healthy all the year 
round? What is the cost of living there? Is the shooting and fishing 

ood? Ans. We should not think well of starting a poultry farm in 
rmuda. You would be too fur from your market The climate is 
delightful in winter, but in summer the intense damp heat affects 
some people very unpleasantly. Living is said to be very cheap. 
‘There is but little shooting, but plenty of sea-fishing. The chief in- 
dustry of Bermuda is the raising of early vegetables, and we should 
imagine that this might-pay if properly managed. 
INFORMATION WANTED. 
A. W. R. wants to know to what uses turkey crops can be put. 





THe Next Man To Drie is just as likely to be yourself as any of 
—_ neighbors, and unexpected death is continually happening. 

‘ake a combined life and accident policy in the Travelers, of Hart- 
ford, Conn.— Adv. 
















HUMPEREYS’ 

\ Homeopathic Veterinary 
Specifics for 
HORSES, CATTLE, ‘SHEEP» 
DOGS, HOGS, POULTRY. 
Used by U. 8. Governm’t. 

Chart on Rollers, 
eo and Book Sent Free. 
Humphreys’ Med. Co., 109 Fulton St., N. ¥. 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue of MED- 
ALS FOR RUNNING, ROWING, SHOOT- 
ING, BICYCLING, Ete., and BADGES 
FOR POLICE, FIRE DEPAR' 


RAILROADS and others, 





118 Orchard 8t. 
New York. 





Cut represents Reel No, 0207c. 


COMPENSATING REEL, 


Patented January 17, 1882. 





The following reels are all made under our patent as above. They 
all run on steel pivots; are the freest running, strongest, and in every 
respect the very best black bass reels ever offered. ey have been in 
use over three years, and so far not a single reel has given out. 


QUADRUPLE MULTIPLYING. 
Nickel Plated, with Slide Click and Slide Drag. 


PGs Be gers 204 0206c 0207¢ 
o o79*° 60 2 


DOUBLE MULTIPLYING. 
Nickel Plated with Adjustable Click. 
980 
00 


7 ; 
“ee se @&S FF £28 
EXTRA FINE “IMBRIE.” 

Hard Rubber and German Silver, with Adjustable Click. 


180 150 200 


If your dealer does not keep our goods in stock, or will not order 
them for you, send us 50 cents for our 185 page folio illustrated cata- 





logue. 
ABBEY & IMBRIE, Manufacturers ‘of Every Description of Fine Fishing Tackle, 


18 Vesey Street (Fourth door from the Astor House), New York, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
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A NEW RIFLE. — 


Can now fur- 
nish guns for | 
the following 
sizes Center-Fire 
Cartridges: 


32, .o8 and .44 


32740, .38-55, .40-50 S. S., 
.40-70 S. S., .40-70 Ballard, 


.45-70 U.S. G. 






=a 


Winchester, 


RIM-FIRE GUNS 


Not Yet Ready. 


WINCHES 


TER 


© barrel. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 


Send tor 76-page Illustrated Catalogue. Just out. 























The Maynard Rifles & Shotguns. 





all tanges the **MAYNARD” more 
completely anpplies the wants of 
Hunters and Sportsmen generally than avy other Rifle in 
the world, as many barrels can be used on one stock, and for accu- 
racy, convenience, durability and safety. is not excelled. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue describing the new attachment 
for using rim and center fire ammuniiion. 


MASS. ARMS CO., Box 500, 





L OF 1882. a 


With Pistol Grip Stock, Tip 
Stock and Swiss Butt Plate. 


For Hunting and Target Practice at 









Lyman 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. ™'8"* 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPP9'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the — of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine prop- 
erties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavored 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ 
bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles 0” 
diet that a constitution may be gradualy built up 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floatin 
around us ready to attack wherever there is a we: 

int. We may escape many 2 fatal shaft by keep 

ng ourselves well fortified with pure bl and a 

properly nourished frame.'’—Civil Service Gazette. 
ade simply with boiling water or milk. cold 

only in half —_— tins by Grocers, labelled thus: 

JAMES PS & CO., Home@opathic Chem- 
fata, London. England. 


“REPELLENE.” 


An Infallible Preventive of the Attacks of 
Mosquitoes, Black Flies, Gnats, 
And All Other Insects. 


Neat, clean and easily ne. Contains No TAR, 
will not stain ror injure the skin, easily washed off, 
may be carried without danger of leaking or spilling. 


Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
For sale by Dealers in Sportsmen’s Goods. 
I DO NOT RETAIL. W@W 
A. FERGUSON, Sole Manufacturer, 
Office, 65 Fulton Street, New York. 


Membership Certificates for Gun Clubs, 


Send 10 cents for a pom of a handsome Cer- 
tificate of Membership for Gun or Rifle Clubs, 
printed in five colors. Something which every or- 
— club should have, and when framed and 
ung up will be an wena O ore rtsman's 
home or place of business. Price $3. ‘or twenty- 
five. If ordered printed elsewhere (in the same 
style) would cost from $10 to $12. Address W. C. 
HINMAN, Box 1,041, Leavenworth, Kansas. 


. DOG BREAKING 
BY HOLABIRD. e 
4 GOOD BOOK FOR THE MONEY. 
Price 25 Cents. 
FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE. 











GOLD , PARIS, 1878, 
AKER’ 


Broaktst Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
| cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


THREAD-WOUND, LONG-RANGE 


SHOT CARTRIDGE CASES 


For muzzle and breechloading, cylindrical and 
choke-bore shotguns. Made to open. just short of 
50, 70 and 90 yards, giving close pattern and great 
penetration; 10 and 12 gauge. Send for circular. 
Twenty sent, postpaid, for $1. 


H. H. SCHLEBER & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


Eaton’s Rust Preventor. 


For GUNS, CUTLERY and SURGICAL INSTRU 









MSL II 


ll 








MENTS. Specially adapted for salt water shooting. 
For sale at all principal stores. Western 
wade meet dy E. E. EATON, 53 State street, 
Chicago, Il. Cannot be sent oy mail. 
Manufactured solely by 
GEO. B. EATON, 570 Pavonia Aveuue, 
Jersey City, N. J. 





FILE BINDERS, 
Size to suit FoREsT anp SrrRzam, 
FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE 
Price, 81.50. 





* ‘Muse WITHOUT A TEACHER.”’ 
Aby person can play a tune on the Piano or 
0 in 15 minutes by using Soper’s Instantaneous 
Guide. The Guide, with 20 pieces of popular music, 
mailed to any address on receipt of Fr 00. No pre- 
vious know! Send for testi- 
monials. 





= the “Standard Henshall 


ledge of music req’ ‘ 
Hearne & Co., Pub's, 1164 Broadway, N.Y.! For sale by Forest and Stream Publishmg Co, 


Split Bamboo Fly Rod. 


This cut represents our No. 28 Split Bamboo 


=x Fly Rod with Grooved Wood Form. Lengtb, 


1016ft ; weight Soz. We make same style rods 
for trout and bass to weigh from 5 to 12oz , also 
.”’ Lancewood Rods. 


Reels, Turned Stock and Rod Trimmings of all 
descriptions. For New Illustrated Catalogue for 


THOS. H. CHUBB, 
Orange County, Post Mills, Vermont. 


A Handy Tool for Sportsmen. 
HENRY’S PATENT 


Combination Haft. 


It is the only haft 
or tool holder that 
carries the tools in 


the same end of the 

bolcer as they are used. No shaking 
the tools out into the hand to get the 
one wanted. The same motion that 
unscrews the instrument in use re- 
moves the cap that covers the sur- 
lus tools. No wrench to be used. 

it has a solid handle and can be used 
with a mallet. ‘The tools are of Jes- 
sop’s steel and nicely tempered. 
Sent postpaid to any part of the U. 8. 
on receipt of 75c. tal note. Extra 
Brad Awls, 15c. per doz. J UA BRITTON 
& SON, STOUGHTON, MASS. 


3 IN 1. 
A Splendid Dog Whistle, 
Water-Tight Match Box, 


Reliable Compass 


OOMBINED. 
Nickel-plated metal. Sold by dealers in Sports- 
men’s goods, or sent by mail on receipt of price $1. 


WILBUR & OO., Box 2,882, N. Y. P. 0. 


The Still-Hunter, 


a 
T. 8. VAN DYKE. 
PRICE, POSTPAID, $2.00. 


FORES1 AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 
89 Park Row. New York. 



























aoe, Boots or Shoes, Wholesale 

or Retail. JOHN D. RETHEL, Man’f’r of 

Sportsmen’s Goods, 124 Chambers st., N.Y. 
Send for Prices. No Postal Cards. 


T oboggans. 


IN WITER ENJOY 


Winter Sports. 


Write for description and prices of Toboggans 
and Cushions to " 


J. H. RUSHTON, Canton, N. Y. 
For sale at H. O. Squires, 178 Broadway, N. Y. 














STOREHENGE OR THE DOG. 
Price $3.50, 





NEW HAVEN. CONN. 


THE PETMECKY 





GUN CLEANER. 


The only cleaner that will Soo clean a gun 


barrel, doing the work equally well in choke bores 
without adjustment. Wiil dothe work quicker and 
better than all other implements, for the purpose, 
combined. Price, $100. By mail, 10 cts, extra. Ask 
our dealer for it. Discount to the trade. Circulars 
ree. J. CG. PETMECKY., Austin, Texas. 
And all Gun Dealers. 


NEW RIFLE SIGHTS, 


The Kind They Have Been Looking For. 


OD 1: > 


Front and.Rear Sights are patented to F,W. Freund. 
A production of years of patient and thorough 
study in the field and shop. This sight bas met 
with great success East and West. It shows what 
rfection has been attained in open sights for 
unting, eportiog and target rifles. They give ex- 
cellent satisfaction when used under unfavorable 
conditions of light or defective sight. On account 
of their fine workmanship they are an ornament to 
any rifle. Send stamp for illustrated circular; write 
your name plainly. Address ; 
T. W. FREUND, Greenville, New Jersey. 
(Jersey City P. O.) 


NRE TELLIN SNR IR ALTE ETAL IO CE OES AE SOO AT I TE AM 








The Clay Quail. 


BEST BIRD IN THE MARKET. 
MADE BY 


GLOBE Mg Co,, Providence, RI , 0.8.4 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 


Use Raub‘ 
Automati 
hs Magazine Ta 

mB get Trap fo 
Amateurs, e 
pert rifleme 
, and shootin 
1 r galleries. 

. shots in 10 se¢ 
onds. Targets can be used many times. Weight 6 
trap and 500 tarzets, 23 lbs. For circulars, etc., a 
dress JOSEPH L. RAUB, New London, Coon. 
le Agente, Hartiey & Granam, New Yor! 


HILL ON THE DOG 


THE STANDARD WORK ON THEIR 

MANAGEMENT AND DISEASES. 
Price $2.00, 

For Bale by the Forest and Stream Pub, Co. 

















INGLE SHOT, 


Weights from 
6 3-4 to 12 Ibs., 
according to cal- 
iber and size of 
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The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. will send post paid any book 
published on saanigs ot 96 ot publisher’s price. 


IV Sportsman’s Library. 


Taist of Sportsrman’s Books 
We will forward any of these Books by mati, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


No books sent unless money accompanies the order. 


POSITIVELY NO BOOKS EXCHANGED. 


















With the ‘approach of a new year it is not necessary to announce oe hange in our 
n 


























for any man to receive into his family. We are assured by men, whose ul onion we 


value, that they do not think it necessary to make The Canoe Aurora, by 


Vacation Cruising, "Rothri os 
Yacht Architecture, Dosen a Tencasehed 
Yachts and Boat Sailing, Kemp............... 
Yacht Designing, Kemp......-........ceeeeees 
Yachts, Small, C. P. Kunhardé Wo aang cs cde wan 


Rod and Line = Colorado Waters... 
Scientific 
Superior Fis! 






2 
§ 
~ 


A Weekly Scrutiny 





from manner of conducting this journal. Just what the Forest anp STREAM has in 185 we ANGLING. BOATING AND YACHTING: 
i to make it in 1886. It will be run on the same old principles, tested by experience and | adirondack Fishes, Fred Mather ... _ %| 4 Canoe Trip, or a Lark on the Water........ 30 
pproved by prosperity. It will be just as entertaining, just as instructive, just-as frank and | american "s Book, Norris........ ... 550] Around the World in the Yacht Sunbeam..... 3 00 
lb ontapoeen, and just as helpful. : 380] Boat Racing, Brickwood................s++++ +0 2 50 
| S., are sometimes asked to explain the reason of the ForEst AND STREAM’s constantly 50 | Boating Trips on New England Rivers........ 1 2% 
widening influence and prosperity. Well, there is no = : ° “eae t Building for Amateurs, W. P. cua 
cal- . 800] Canoe and Camp Cookery, by ‘‘Seneca”...... 1 00 
) T d S irce ae — ee, Cc. a Wetlitscscncacucg 1 00 
- ’ A - 523 oeing m Kanuckia. ...............- - 1% 
ra e ecret . 50 | Canoe and Camera....... ...- ......-.00 coe 18 
ze of Fishing in American Waters, Scott, illus...... 2 50 | Canoe, Voyage of the Paper. Bishop’s......... 1 50 
Fishing with the Fly, Orvis ...............++++ 2 50 | Cruises in Small Yachts. ...............-...+++ 2 50 
about it, and we do not mind telling you. It is this: We have not expended our energies in | Fiy fishing in EMER cs Seles etdeces sees 1 25 | Corinthian Yachtsman. ...................... 1% 
reposterous epepnd-sngls a of tremendous attractions in the dim and distant oo and iy ae we —— ee : = Deaaaeee oa mactintt [> |S daigelidweeewite : s 
uture, but have pinned our faith to present performance, each week, and fifty-two weeks orester’s hing........... : ‘our Months in a Sneakbox, 
in the year. This in the kind of journalism that is bound to succeed. Nothing Very occult | Rrank Forester ti with Hook ee ae a — Boat Sailing | 
about it, you see, Peewee wees esereseeeeeenas VE | SERENE WEE et eer ee eee eee etecoseetces Me 
Another element of strength is the jealousy with which we bave maintained the inher- Brosh and Salt Water Adan i275 eal ee 
ent dignity and entire respectability of the pastimes discussed in these i and the | Practical Trout Culture...................0.0. 1 00 | Practical Boat Sailing, Davies................. oc 
extreme care we have taken to keep the tone of the columns such as renders the paper fit | Practical Fisherman 4 20 | Practical Boat Building, ——— Naswtsisded sede vo 
Prime’s I Go a-Fishin oe = The America’s Cup, pa; 3 e 
1 
150 50 
80 
00 00 
50 00 
00 
2 00 
00 
vis) 














































































ninek orice, i 
y of the contents of the Forest AND STREAM before venturing to lay it on the family table, = eer aac nn tana a Sa ase TSS a SON : HORSE. 
rY We determined, years ago, that a clean paper must win its way among sportsmen (not Walton. Eniak. the skulle of Sau efition...... $ American Roadsters and Trotting Horses..... 5 00 
“sporting men”). The fact that ae eee is a a oe that we may boast of our BIRDS. on © Stud Book, 3 pele saan Pi 00 
own prescience, but as a most gratifying evidence of the high standing of the "adidenbris to | american Bird Fancier...............-secccceee 50 | Dadd’s Ameri Sealiceiedl Eeune Tacks ton 
yi which this journal is devoted. Baird’s Birds of North America................ 20 00 | Dead's Modems Horse Doctor tao’ ts 
In other words, the reason why the ‘Forest and Stream” is liked | Bj. Qeting 0 Be | Dezer's Horse Book. coe 38 
Birds of Eastern North America.............. 18 00 | Horses, Famous American Trotting........... t 
by sportsmen is that the “Forest and Stream” is the kind of paper | Bit of eae re ieeaia 400 | Homses> Famous, of amers eemeesacecnre. 
that sportsmen like. Birds ot the Northwest. ...... - 450/45 ip GINS THEREIN... .ccccccccccnse as 1% 
Birds and Their Haunts.... ... - 800) Manual of the Horse......... ae 
Cone Wiad ~ ah oe 50 Barer Mane ffanage : ; 00 
Coues’ Key to North American Birds......"::. 15 00| MeUlure’s Stable Guide................... ‘. 169 
OOD THINGS IN STORE FOR 1886, | same wae sivas ot tte ationti' oni, "| Raray's Morse Bamer. 2000000000000 % 
: Holden's Book of ‘rd pas 2.0.0.0... 33 Biding Recollections, nyt Silvina 00 
5 . "8 . Horse Owner's Cyclopedia....... 3 75 
: Among the papers and sketches to appear are the following: achotin 15 | enrebonee on the Heron, Moctah edition, Sve Sap 
an a gun Neturel History 6 ° Binds Maynard. : Se Coney on the Horse, American editior, aoa 
a eaves Sam Lovel *s Camps Seana Birds of New Engiand.......... .... 4 2 The e Bowl of te Hongo 0000000000000 8 oo 
* Shorv Birds, eevee doce seessesresesseseees seseres 1e 1D MIOEEBS vodcccccdcoceccevdscececcoces 
purpose, Water Birds of N. A., by Baird, Brewer and Veterinary Dictionary, Going ................+ ° 
tra. Ask An account of Sam Lovel’s experiences when he took Uncle Lisha’s advice and went Ri ay; plain ‘edition, 2 vois. $12 each; Wallace’ *e Amerioan Stud Book selene, siaetabe 10 00 
‘irculars trapping on little Otter. By THe AUTHOR or UNcxLE LisHa’s SHopP. hand'ee colored we dy ov onhs 2 vols., each,.......... 80 00 | Wallace’s American Tro Register, 2 vols. 20 00 
Texas. OF BNPES. 62. 05cc080e *% 00 Woedred’s - Horses of America...... : 2 
% onatt an it Raxecn> .<oatnes = 
esikomesane: W taf CAMPING AND TRAPPING. 
To the alled in Lakes. Adventures in the Wilderness................. 123 KENNEL, 
TS, a Sito” of exploration and hunting in the Northwest with the Blackfeet and Kootenays. ——- Norway, or EE iia sos s + fet ee ae eam a : 2 
Ys ve cccce cceccscecese: ceccccccs eseccees ” Diseases of. Hill...... 2 2 00 
Camps in th ies, Grohman.............. 1 75 | Dog. ; ; , 
chor Cruise of the Coot. Camp Lit inthe Wideroess sc. | | Boe arate. eg 20 
An account of a voyage al alone in a single-hander from New York along the Atlantic sea- Gance and Camp Cookery, by “Seneca”... 1 00 | Boe Br ene onl Wickaiie ss 3 
board to Florida. By KUNHARDT. Complete American Trapper, Gibson......... 1 00 Be Eee cme ve "Bae 1 00 
, set he : How to Camp Our, Goad 2770000020002 70211, * 33 | Dogs of Great Britain, America and other | 
Hunting In the Himalayas. How to a DUNNER coca gcsuceseee } S Dogs, Management of, Mayhew, 16mo.. a 
: Bustlings Peorneaaerees = or Dogs, Points fo nudging ere : 
Freund. Scenes and incidents in the life of an Indian forester. By “SHIKAREE.” Dogs, ; Richardson, pa. 30,; -doth,......0...000 60 
horough GUIDE BOOKS AND MAPS. Dogs — ee a WOU cai odccaeccca 1 = 
Adirondacks, Map. of, Stoddard .............. $1 00 Ogs an: WO PUDHC ... nce ecevececcccecsesess 
pee Falcons and F alconry. Farrar's Guide to Moosehead Lake, pa. 66: S10) ee ee a oS 
ee Farrar’s Guide to Richardson and Rangeley | _ Disease, by Ashmont... .--...-......eeeeeee 
rive ex An introduction to the sport of hawking, with illustrations, drawn from nature. By | _ Lake, paper, 50; cloth...........-........... 10 Eogish Kennel Book, Vols. IL alates £80 
worable R. W. SEzss. Farrar’s Pocket Map of Moosehead Lake..... 50 ‘4 th 
liens . ¥ $ m Farrar’s Pocket Map F. Rangeley Lake Region 59 Our Frien A oN secasacarsnsereeceeeers ; S 
ri write Game Preserving in Britain. en in sg othe ead vee gon Better Dog, the La VERB cis cccsn an 3 09 
A comprehensive series of papers on practical game preserving in Great Britain, with Sonar Andee ~~ Lees caamgh goes 50 Vero. Bia PD sac visscsccssersicsnsee, 2 aE 
rsey. descriptions of the game birds of the British Islands, and sketches of sport. By “Moorman.” Map of Northern Ra eee 1 00 aw’s Book on the Dog, clodh, $8.00; | 
Map o: of the Thousand Islands et aee wae Y ont . Dog CORO ee s - 
secsnacatscom S h Map of the Yellowstone Park ................ 2 50 ouatt PR AO POM 4 <2 42g bon one o own eany 4 tea ‘ 
se coe remes AMD GAME. |. xmmteverpmeipentoen ime 
‘ a , 
p P ae account of how a whaler spends the idle hours aboard ship. By Jas. TEM- | American Boy’ BO Own re Bock, Specie ana SS : = = venta 8 fa Young aaa i 
a Ama UOIIINOE o cnccoccccecscscscutece 
The Lower Forms of Life. Cadoel's Sefer a eet 
eal oe rata: 2 ease el ates BG 5-6 55a adn 5 <5 ins s cc teictv adie séier 
A continuation of the admirable series of essays on the beginning of animal life. By WHIM, « -- 00 a0 oon 2s cnn e sees ones ennn see Archery, Witchery of, Maurice Thompson... 1 
James STOLLER. eee ear Beck of Sports and Amusements 8 50 Atlas of Jersey Coast. in. =-2---. isi 
- : Instruction in the Indian Club Exercise.....:. 25 s ota, Ludlow, quarto, ¢ 
Studies in Botany. Laws and Principles of Whist, Cavendish..... 2 00 ommon Objects of tie Seashors. oe sBeccscecece 2 
I. <n ccucecassachcexasises sores pee epetaneb mente 
ts lant lif itte d ill . WE: Pe nS en re RR eee ee eee i 
nc on plants and plant life, written and illustrated from nature. By A. W. Buometoage, incyciopadia eet F Historical Soi Bi iical Atias of New Jer: : 
E ‘ Whist for Beginners. ................0sc0seeee. How to Make Photograph... aoe 1 
Land and Water Experience in Florida. a ee aaa Humorous La “ 
pters of experi if Coast..*By ‘“‘Nessmux.” Across WINNER ncn scavcceorccsses. 5 0 | Keeping One Cow............00.c.cceeeeeeneee 1 
ew. chay we aecenteecenns oe oe oer aman, The, Lewis Dress gsee : naa Writings of Frank Forrester, 2 vols., ' 
. . odern, ustrated... 1 25 | DOP VOL... cece ee ne cet e cee ewe w acer eeeese 
“Barber. ; eloth..... 
Days with the Barmacide Club. Pet ey Mt ere 1 ae Maynara wea rt Bi SaaS 
9 sg Taxidermy . eee 
A vivacious account of angling luck, good and bad, in Adirondack waters, whose name, ; a Sporting Scenes an a Charac- Natural History Quadruped......... , 
latitude and longitude the author refuses to disclose. By MmLarp : ree vol. .- poche: 4 North ‘american Tats ein take’ ae 
2 Old St. Augualine: Fia., illustrated. «3 
ne 






Camps of the Kingfishers. 


A further relation of what befel the Kingfishers in their sojourn at Carp Lake, Michigan. 






Camp Flotsam. 


A new series of the chronicles of the outers at Camp Flotsam, with accounts of bass 
fishing in Canadian waters, By WAWAYANDA. 
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The a issues of the FoREsT anD Stream form two volumes each year of twen 
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7 
six numbers, or 500 pages eacn, mae, thy Ste cones 4 Seer. it wi 0 
= cae volumes have ‘aoe been published. We furnish han @ file binders 5 
ve Subscriptions may begin sk any time.” ‘ins: til “oy -- 18 
may begin at any eo. Per ; ‘or months. Remi 5 
office money order, draft or registered letter. Give name, town, county and State, Dadeos ‘ : 
“a Loe pw 
1 Woods Lakes of Majne. : nganase 
3 Youatt 0m Bba8p......:ec2r wesesstage-e wer 





Forest anp Stgram Pys, Co., 39 Park Row, N, Y. 




























HANNAFORD 
Ventilated 


RUBBER BOOTS. 


The.only boots made that 
WILL NOT sweat or chill the feet. 

WILL KEEP the feet dry and warm. 
These boots have been in use for two seasons, 
and given entire satisfaction. Hundreds testify 

that they can be worn with comfort. 
Will be sent C.0.D. Ask your 

dealer for them, or send for circular. 


HANNAFORD VENTILATED BOOT CO. 
78 Milk Street, Boston. 










yp PLATES, TAPS, D. 
and amateurs. 


Wanted. 


land is cheap, accessible and game thrives well. 
Propose to buy land, stock with quail, pheasants, 


house so situated as to be convenient to upland 
shooting and shooting and fishing on Great South 













made in winters of unusual severity. Man or men 
dogs for splendid kennels, ets. Stock to cost from 
to $1,000 per share. Membership limited. 
Interested gentlemen will please address SILO, 
Gedney House, Broadway and Fortieth street. New 
York City. jan2srf 





WANTED. 


Bear, Buffalo, Deer, Wolves, Foxes, Spotted Cats, 
Civit Cats, Lynx, Panthers. Antelope, Otter, Beav- 
ers and other animals and birds of all kinds. Ad- 
dress D. H. TALBOT, Sioux City, Ia. 








i OPIES WANTED.—JAN. 4, 11 AND 18, FEB. 1, 
i March 8 and Sept. 13, 1883; Feb. 7 and 14, March 
6, 1884. Weare short of these issues, and would be 
obliged if any of our readers having one or all of 
these numbers that they do not want will send to 
Forest and Stream Pub. Co.. 39 Park Row, New 
York City. mar26,tf 








ANTED.—THE AGENCY TO SELL ON COM- 
mission Canoes and Rowboats. Address 
P. O. Lock Box 386, Cumberland, Md. jan2i,2t 


for Sule. 
white Hares. 


(Lepus Americanus.) 


A few living specimens will be sent to orders ac- 
companied with the cash, at $2 each, and delivered 
in good order and properly boxed, at Bethel express 
office. J. G. RICH, Bethel, Me. 









Chester White, Berkshire 
and Poland China Pigs, Fine 
Setter Dogs, Scotch Collies, 
Foxhounds and _ Beagles. 
Sheep and Poultry, bred and 
for sale by W. Grspons& Co., 
hester Co., Pa. Send stamp for 
ice List. 


West Chester, C 
Circular and Pri 





LIVE QUAIL eniiton’ Pa end 
W. Va. birds. ~ E. B. WOODWARD, Commission 





Merchant, 174 Chambers st., N.Y. Established 1888. 


OR SALE CHEAP.—COMPLETE SHOOTING 

outfit, including Scott hammerless gun, two 

sets barrels. Full particulars of FRED. G. MOORE, 
78 Beekman street, New York. jan2s,2t 














Hu the Stud. 
ST. GEORGE 


Breoding & Breaking Kennels 


143 West Fifty-fifth St., New York. 
In the stud for a few select pointer bitches, 


POINTER BRADFORD, (litter brother to 
champion Beaufort). Sire—Champion Bow (E. 
7,070). by champion Bang, by Davey’s Luna. Bang, 
by Coham’s — out of Price’s Vesta. Luna, by 
Lord Cole’s Cole out of Evan’s Nell. Dam— 
Beulsh (sister to Rush, A K.R. 357), by Steel’s 
Flake out of Guido’s Lily. Fiake, by Strachan’s 
Flash out of Schiffelin’s Juno. Guido’s Lily, by 
Lancaster Sam out of Gibson’s Lilly. Schiffelin’s 
Juno, by Lonsdale’s Pontol. out of the Duke of 
Westminster’s Juno, by the Earl of Litchfield’s 
Bragg Il. out of Brailford’s Juno, by the Earl of 
Litchfield’s NobleI out of Autrobus’s Nell (KE. 1,229). 
(See also A.K.R. 355 and 357 for further tracing). 

BRADFORD is large, strong, well muscled and 
well made, and combines the best winning bench 
show and field trial blood of England and America. 


STUD FEE, $50. 


2~Bitches cared for in the most kind and careful 
manner. 


ST. GEORGE BREEDING AND BREAKING 
KENNELS, 143 West Fifty-fifth st..N.Y. jan28tf 


FOREST CiTY KENNELS. 


St. Bernards and English Pugs. 


IN THE STUD. 

Champion rough-coated St. Bernard Cesar 
Ess. ; fee $25. English pug Sam; fee $10: 
ps for sale. Address with stamp, Portland, Me 





































Rare Chance for Beagle Breeders, 


I have purchased the great stud beagle Racer 

° (Rowett’s Rally—Lil}), bred by General Rowett, sire 
of the great prize winner Little Duke. All of his 

get are small and have won wherever shown. Those 
who wish to get some of this id old stock should 
write at once and have services booked. Number 


limited, All letters carefully answered, Fee on 
con W, E DEANE, Box 452, Komerse, 









x 





ETO., FOR 
Send for illustrated 
eatalnone ta 8. W CARD & %O.. Mansfield. Mas. 


ONG I°%LAND GUNNING AND GAME 
j PRESERVE CLUB —A party of gentlemen, 
loving sport. are contemplating the formation of a 
gunning and fishing club on Long Island where 


deer, etc., stock streams with trout, erect club 


Bay (near Fire Island. Game to be fed and covers 


to act as gau.e keepers. Members to combine their 




























Hu the Stud. 


THE IMMENSE ROUGG-COATED ST. 
BERNARD CHAMP 


oT HO 


Orange tawny, perfect blaze and collar, other 
white markings correct; double dew claws. Born 
August, 1882. This celebrated dog stands 381% ine 
full at shoulders, weighs 175 Ibs. ( . 81, 1885), bas 
a@ grand, massive head, immense bone, and is per- 
fect in disposition. 

“Otho is conceded to be the best fronted St. Ber- 
oore - the country.” —American Kennel Register, 

‘une . 

“Otho is one of the grapdest fronted dogs we 
have ever seen. His head is a study and his fore- 
arm we have never seen sw « He is also an 
~-Forest and Stream, 


Fee $50. Approved bitches only. Cabinet pho- 
tos, 50 cents; cartes of head, 25cenw. Imported 
stock for sale. THE HOSPICE KENNELS, Im- 
porters and Breeders of Thoroughbred St. Ber- 
nards, 55 Waverly Place, Nuwark, N. J. 


CHAMPION BRAHMIN. 
Solid Black Cocker Spaniel. 

WINNINGS: Ist, open class, London, Ont., and 
three specials, 1883; ist, open class, and. two s' 
cials, N. 8.8., Philadelphia, and champion . 
Montreal, 1884; first, open class, New York, and 

cial for best cocker dog in show, 1885, beaiing 
champion Hornell Silk; 1st, open class, Philadel- 
phia, 1885; ean prize, Philadelphia (fall show), 
1885), beating champion Hornell Silk. Jn the 
stud. Fee $20. ARTHUR E. RENDLE, 2 Wall 
street, New York. 


SCOTCH COLLIES 


IN THE STUD. 


The Fennel. 
K 9 Breaking Kennels. 


cise aaa orem pest yes 
O’More Kennels, 


For Sale—Thoroughbred red Irish setter stock, 
ee WN. CALLENDER, Albany, N.Y. 
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Silk. Fee $20. Address J. OTIS F’ WS, Sec. 
ae ie N. Y., or G. W. LEAVITT, Pres., 8 
Hamilton street, Boston, Mass. 


SETTERS AT $10. 


We have a lot of setters, both dogs and bitches. 
from 6 to 18mos. old, that are fine looking and 
———_ not gun shy, and with a fair nose. The 
ave no pedigree. We will close them out at $1 
each. They are a wonderful bargain. ASSOCIAT. 
FANCIERS, 237 South Eighth street, ex 
septl7, 


































































FOR SALE. 

Mastiff brood bitch CALYPSO (E. 10,567), winner 
* prizes and dam of prize winners before importa- 

on. 

Mastiff brood bitch VESTA (A.K.R. 1154), whelped 
Jan. 26, 1884; bred by Ashmont Kennels. Price low 
if taken ut once. 

Pug brood bitch Bess (A.K.R. 1935), whelped Dec. 
1888, by Napoleon (A.K.R. 2045) out of Beauty 
(A.K.R. 1360.) 














bd 

















Pug bitch FANCHON (A.K.R. 2852), whelped Aug. 
CHAMPION REX (A.K.R. 149). Fee $20. 
. y champion Bradford Ruby out of Daisy II. 
STREPHON (A.K.R. 2730). Fee $30. For terms ete., apply to CITY VIEW KENNELS, 


Young dogs and ——_ for sale. Can be seen, 
or address JAS. LINDSAY, 346 Communipaw ave., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


New Haven, Conn. dec31, 


D O DO YOU WANTA 
DOG 
on ANY KIND? 
If so, write name the kind you want. 


E. MAURER, 464 N.NINTH ST. PHILADA. 
















HITE BULLTERRIER YOUNG ROYAL 

Prince (A.K.R. 2102). Fee $15. And small 

white bull-terrier Hector, weight 15lbs. Fee $10. 

J. W. NEWMAN, 87 Hanover street, Borate 
ani4, 


































The Senuel. Claire-Reeta Kennels. 


MASTIFFS. 
Rare Chance for Breeders. 


The Riverview Kennel, Clinton, Mass., desiring to 
close out their business, offer for sale all their 
brood bitches and stud dogs. These animals are 
nearly all prize winners, and persons intending 
going into breeding will never have a better chance 
to obtain fine stock at low prices. A lot of young 
puppies, various ages, also on sale. Particulars 
and prices sent on receipt of stamp. janl4,tf 









-PUPPIES OUT OF LADY NEVI- 

McMahon (A.K.R. 550); beautiful fawn 
— extra fine. H. L. HOLLIS. 

Wellsville, N. Y. jan7,tf 



















M. GRAHAM, NEWTOWNBREDA, BELFAST 

Ireland, is prepared to purchase and ship dogs 
for importers. gs purchased from him had the 
following prizes awarded to ‘them: At New York 
and Chicago, 1883, sixteen firsts, nine special, 
second and one third. At New York, 1884, seven 
, Six specials and one third. 
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ELEGANT BEAGLE HOUNDS, 5 MOS. OLD, 
dogs and bitches, not akin; $7 single; pair $13. 
Box 1,931, West Chester, Pa. deci7.tf 





peek 
































H.. %.citsieconcl Pedros coe pape 
t ennel. igr collie 
each. English ferrets, $5 a pair. d ae. R SALE.—ITALIAN GREYHOUND PUPS 





from imported stock. Also fine English pugs. 
HENRY C. BURDICK, 150 Bridge street Spring. 
field, Mass. decd4, 


RAINED FOXHOUNDS, THEY ARE COLD 
nosed strike dogs, start the fox, run him to the 
death. Trained coon dogs. Gray squirrel dogs. 
Rabbit dogs. One trained ferret. -Lop-eared rabbits. 
Wyandotte chickens. H. C. GRAFF, eet 















ANNERMAN BEAGLE PUPPIES FOR SALE 
cheap. Address DR. J. J. BOARD, Lynch’s 
Station, Campbell Co., Va. jani4,5t 





















ANTED.—DOGS TO BOARD. WARM QUAR- 
ters and good care. Address ,.W. B BOWEN, 


Rockland, Mass. jani4.jmo 


OG TRAINER WANTED.—A SOBER, STEADY 

man to take full charge of a kennel of mixed 

dogs (chiefly pointers), to feed. clean, groom, exer- 

cise, break and show same at bench shows, etc. Ad- 

dress with full particuiars as to experience, wages 

expected, etc., SILO, Gedney House, Broadway and 
Fortieth street, New York. jan28,tf 




















COTCH TERRIERS. — CHAMPION TAM 

Glen stock, pure, reliable; also Scotch collies 

and small, gamy English ferrets. W. H. TODD, 
Vermillion, Ohio. jan21,3t 








R SALE.—A GOOD ENGLISH MA 

bitch, 3 yrs. old, very intelligent ard fond of 
children; also a good Newfoundland dog 2 yrs. old, 
splendid wavch and has a beautiful coat. Address 
Cc. P. Z., St. Lambert, P. Q. jan21,2¢ 












OR SALE.—_SEVERAL EXTRA FINE IRISH 


pion Nimrod. These pups are giand ones and as 
ood as can be bred, Also spayed cccker bitch. 

FREESTONE KENNELS, P. VU. Box 1m, ee 
janz1. 










MALL SIZE BULL-TERRIERS.—THREE PURE 
white pups. by Dutch, Jr. ex Little Nell, im- 
ported August last; weight 22 pounds, and winner 


town, Conn. 





OR SALE.—AN ENGLISH BEAGLE BITCH, 























20 mos. old. Also pair of well-trained ferrets. | Of 2d, Warwick; 1st, Wolverhampton. These pups 
For particula's ear W. K. FIRTH, 164 Larch | will make — —— eae 2= 
. . 28,1t | very promising. vans 2: 
vardie aee 9+ Te = VARICK. Manchester, N. H. jan2i.2t 








OR SALE AT A BARGAIN.—PURE NEW- 
foundland bitch, took two first prizes +t ex- 
hibition here. She is 6 feet long from nose to tip of 
tail, 2 feet 6 inches in height; age 4 yfs.; color 
black, with a small white spot on breast; weight 


LEWELLYN SETTER PUPPIES, WHELPED 

Nov. 11, 1885, combining blood of Leicester, 
Dart, Pocahontas and Gladstone; e, 
healthy, smart and active. For particulars, etc., 











135 pounds. Price only $25 cash. No gree. | address CHAS. YORK, 9 & 11 Granite Block, Ban- 
Address 8. H. ROSS, 577 Sherbrooke st., Montreal, | gor, Me. 
Canada. jan28,1t 








OXHOUNDS. —I HAVE FOR SALE FOX- 
hounds from 5 mos. to 5 yrs. old, from pedi- 
greed stock, bred by myself. Address for particu- 
larz, A. C. HOPKINS, Morris, Conn. jan28, it 





UST BE SOLD —MASTIFF PUPPIES FROM 

Victoria (A.K.R. 1587), by Keno (A.K.R. 1766); 

finely marked, with pedigree. C. C. RICHARDSON, 
Box 130, Westfield, Mass. jan28,1t 






















R SALE.—HALF BEAGLE AND HALF. FOX: 
hound bitch, 2 yrs. old, small and very hand- 
some, and first class for rabbits. Also foxhound 
- % mos old, is doing good business now. Write 
ILMAN SPAULDING, Lebanon, N.H. ‘jan28,1t 











Foxhounds For Sale. 


Twenty-six dogs and bitches. comprising one of 
the best packs in Pennsy!vania, a few bitches being 
in whelp by champion dogs. Address Box 1684, 
West Chester, Pa. jan28,tf 





OR SALE.—ENGLISH BEAGLE PUPS FROM 
the best hunting stock in the country. ORIN 
MILES, Barton, Vt jan28,3t 






OR SALE.—ENGLISH BEAGLE HOUND 
pups of good working stock and several months 
old. GEO. L. BARNES, Tyringham, Mass. 









EX.—IRISH SETTER (PLUNKETT—NELL), 
yrs. old, preter: broken, diops at shot and 
retrieves. Only those wishing first class need 
a Rly. ROBT. B. SMITH, Commack, Suffolk Co., 









R SALE.— TRAINED BEAGLES THANE 
(A.K.R. 2928) and Caro; also Count of Monte 
Cristo and Cliff Rattler Sate 2913 and 2911); yard 
broken. P. O. Box 472, Pittsburgh, Pa. tf 


UND IN PITTSFIELD, MASS., A RED TRISHA 
setter dog, with New York license attached 
to the collar. Address GEO. M. HA ‘ae 





2g 























fag FINE IRISH SETTER BITCHES, 10 MOS. 
old, ata very low price. A. W. P: 
Huntington, L. I. jan2é,it 















OR SALE CHEAP.—I WILL SELL THE FOL 

















UST BE SOLD.—MY ENTIRE KENNEL OF lowing well bred dogs on account of moving, 
trained foxhounds, setters and beagles; also | and I have no po to them: A large Llew- 

three choice beagle pups, 7 mos. old, one dog All | ellin setter, white with a Jit on, 13 mos, old, 
stock guaranteed to suit, or money, less express 4 , Strong Liewellin bitch, white with little 
eprage, will be refunded. C. Ff. KENT, Monticello, | lemon, 13 mos., $25. Six months -black, white and 
N.Y. jan2,tf One Gordon dog, black and tan, 8 
mos., $15. One Gordon dog, black and tan, 4 mos. 





OR SALE.—VERY FINE THOROUGHBRED 
black Newfeundland bi of t 
firsts 4 = 

59, ; 


Fi 


[JaN. 28, 1886. 
The Senuel. 


Rosecroft Kennels, 


Birmingham, Conn. 
Puppies by champion Plantagenet (A.K-R. ) 
ex Furest Dora (A.K.R. 500) for sale, whelped Nov. 
17. Are black and white, very handsome, 


IDEAL COCKERS. 


For Sale—A choice litter of solid liver cockers, by 
Pilot (A.K.R. 1635).out of May Stubbs, small stock, 
low on legs, correct coat and full pedigree. Price 
low for immediate delivery; 6 wkssold. 


IN THE STUD. 


Pilot (A.K.R. 1635), Dandy Zulu (A.K.R. 382) 
and the A No. 1 field spaniel Beauclere. Fee $10. 
Wanted to purchase. 10 A No. 1 brood bitches, must 
be good ones; also five solid black or black and 
white cocker (dog) pups from 5 mos. to 1 yr. old. 
State lowest price and full pedigree. IDEAL KEN. 
NEL, New Haven, Conn. jan21,2t 











St. Bernards 


Of purest Swiss strains, recently 
imported, Several fine dogs and 
bitches and a few puppies are in 
my hands to be disposed of. | 
can promise purchasers they are 
of excellent pedigree, and full of 
true St. Bernard character. 
Address with stamp, 


W. W. Tucker, 


P. O. Box 1338, N.Y. 





Valuable Dogs For Sale. 
BLUE BELL, English setter bitch. winner of 


many prizes. 
NEVISON, the acknowledged champion mastiff 


of America. 
VANDAL, brindle mastiff; a big. fine dog. Price 
7. Two splendid young mastiffs by champion 
e 


ison, 8 mos. 
VISOD, OBC Oe’. H. MASON, Bay Ridge, L. L. 


ROSEBUD KENNELS. 
F. E, LEE, Manager. 

Dogs of all breeds boarded and conditioned for 
shows. Setters and pointers thoroughly broken 
for field trials or —— use. oda- 
tions and attendance. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Dogs of all breeds bought and sold on commission. 
Consignments and correspondence solicited. Ad- 
dress with stamp for reply, ROSEBUD KENNELS, 
P. O, Box 621, Southington, Conn. 


STRATFIELD KENNELS. 


Dogs of all breeds boarded and conditioned for 
shows, Setters and pointers trained for field trials 
and private use. t of accommodations and 
attendance. Main building 100x14; Sixteen runs 
6x50, with running stream through all. 


Dogs For Sale. 

All communications should be addressed to JAS. 
SEELEY. Lock Box 1887, Bridgeport, Conn. Best 
of references. 


IRISH SETTERS. 


Young stock for sale, and orders taken for choice 
puppies from trained bitches of the finest breeding. 


BRUCE | tuturiox xoneex 


In the stud. Fee oe. 
I. HENRY ROBERTS. 
P. O. Box 153, Moorestown, N. J 











septi7,tf 


Mt. Pleasant Kennels. 


The largest and most reliable kennels of first-class 
dogs in America. For Sale—One litter of A. No. 1 
solid black and tan Gordon setter apples, by my 
champion Dash and my prize bitch Chloe. Also six 
solid black and tan Gordon setter puppies, 6 to 12 
mos. old, geen ond bitches. champion Flash and 
Judy. Une li of first class fox-terriers, sire and 
dam imported. Full printed pedigree with every 


dog. Satisfaction teed. 
°6. T. BROWNELL. Box 835. New Bedford, Mass. 








R SALE.—HAVING RECENTLY 
veral fine brood bitches to the Landseer 
deerhounds and 





Vargaste POINTERS FOR FIELD OR STUD. 
Faust ex Queen.—I offer for sale Major, pur- 
chased direct from St. Louis Kenneis; 


broken on woodcock, , quail and ; 
been hunted last two months in ;pewerfal: 
lar use. Also 
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